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F Shall not here detain my Reader with 
the commendation of this Art, which 
is the Key to all Learning; the neceſſity 
of which was never call'd in queſtion but 
by the Ignorant; which none eyer negle- 
Fed, but who ſometime or other pad 
very dear for't by berraying the. want of | 
that ſound bottom either in writing or 
common diſcourſe, The negle&!of this 
Liberal Art is in a great meaſure owing 
to the wrong Methods, which are uſed 
in the teaching of it. It is now a-days 
the miſerable Fate of Grammar to be more 
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ws. Whip t than Taught; and the children, 
= ſlaves, are bred up into the hatred of | 
Many f fancy, that there needs but a 
Final ſtock of earning to {et up a Gram 
marian ; and both the Eſteem and Free. 
dom of the Profeſſion is debaſed: The 
| Pedant values himſelf for handling beſt the 
weapon of the Beadle ; and the poor 
Boy is made dull, and then beaten for 
being ſo : j bernie” the duller Maſter 
knows neither what to teach, nor how 
to ſuit himſelf to the ſeveral Capacities 
of Children, which are as different as 
their Features. Another hardſhip gene- 
rally attends it, that the Youths are 
forced to learn, What they can't under- 
ſtand; being hurried into Latin, n | 
they are well able to read Engliſh : 
if this laſt were ſo deſpicable, that ir 
needed not, or ſo barbarous, that it could 
not be digeſted i into a Grammatical Me- 
thod. The Ignorance of Engliſh can 
never be a good foundation or ingredi- 
ent towards diſpoſing of Youth for the 
* Learned Languages. The knowledge of 
- it muſt ſerve as an Introduction to them; 
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ever be an Improvement to that. What 
Is not known, can't be improved; and 
tis by the help of what we know, that 


we e learn, what we know not. E 
fore if chat Art became familiar to the 
young People of both Sexes in their own 
Mother Tongue, the want of the Anci- 
ent Languages,” in thoſe whole ſtation. 


requires them not, would not be · miſſed; 
and the skill of chem, where it in neces 
ſary, might be much ſooner attained. 


But yet i am not able to find any 
tolerable reaſon, why even any ſtation 


or {ex ſhould bis excluded from the be- 


nefit of the Languages. The greateſt 


part of the Engliſh Words, which are 


frequent in our Mouths, are not to be 
_ underſtood: without W ; Which gives 
an unavoidable occaſion to fo many 
blunders : and beſides there are very few 


Profeſſions or Trades, where ſome Terms 


of Art are not borrowed from ſome of 
thoſe Languages. As for- that tender 
Sex, which to ſet off we take ſo much 
care and uſe ſuch variety of breeding, 


A * 5 ſome 


vi be a en 
ſome f for the feet, ſome for the Kinds, 
others for the voice ; what ſhall 1 call it; 
cruelty or ignorance, to debar them from 
the accompliſhments of Speech and Un- 
derſtanding; as if that Sex was (as cer. 
tainly we by experience find it is not) 
weak and defective in its Head and Brains. 
Among the many Objections made againſt 
that fort of Learning, which i here re- 
commend; this is a very common one : 
chat there is not much neceſſity to learn 
what one is not to live by, and that time 
muſt be beſtowed upon things abſolutely 
needful, But beſides the anfwer which 
i can truly make, and (were it not evi- 
dent of it ſelf) could eaſi ly prove, that 
the Art of Speaking is abſolutely needful 
to all Perſons; I ſhatl-add, that if chil- 
| dren did learn nothing, but what they 
muſt get their livelyhood by, their 
life hereafter would prove very un- 
comfortable, whatever their live lyhood 
might be. Again, there is an age, When 
tis very hard to gueſs, what buſineſs the 
child's genius will turn to; and therefore 
- 15 chen to be furniſh'd With wine is like 
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of- Time i 1s a very indifferent a 3 
where the very ſpring of life and the moſt 


docil part of children's Age is by the 


negligence of parents loſt, merely be⸗ 


cauſe through a fond and 0 idul. 
gence they imagine the child too young 


to be taught to any purpoſe or without 


endangering the tenderneſs of his health. 


But theſe men don't conſider, that the In- 


ſtitution of a child is always (if he is in 

the hands of a $kilful Maſter) propor- 
tioned to his ability; that it riſeth accord - 
ing to his ſtrength, and ſo keeps an even 


pace with nature, gaining ground by de- 
grees, as that gives leave and opportu- 
nity; for Art is to help and perfect Nas 
ture, not to force it. I proceed now to 


give ſome account of my following at- 
= tempt upon Grammar; wherein i exem. 
plify in Engliſh the Rules and Terms of 
that Art, and draw a Parallel between 
that Language and the Learned ones; to 


the end that the Engliſh may be an In- 
troduction K if the young Begin- 


ner is * for them; and, if he is 
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not to go beyond his own, that in it be 
may be able to know as much as he 


needs to ſpell and read diſtinctiy, and to 
exprefs his thoughts by writing and ſpeak· 


ing | ride and ſenſi bly yo: any ſubject 
whatſoever. Ts 


I found it very « difficule in many place; q 
and in ſome above my capacity, to give a 


juſt Idea of Things in the Definition of 
knotry and dry Grammatical Terms; fot 
1 have bound my ſelf all along through 
this Inſtitution to deliver every thing ac- 


cording to the Method of Definition and 
Diviſion; - both: which i have (as far 


as i wasab e, and the nature of the Sub- 


ject would admit) conſulted brevity; 


; calling | in often the help not only of Lo- 


gick but even of Metaphyſick to diſcuſs 
theſe minute Principles of Speech. 


Whar afliſtance i have received. from 


Learned Mens writings on this matter, 
whether Ancient or Modern, I have in 


- feveral places acknowledged, as often as 
there is occaſion. 


The Dependence, which the Evgliſh 


has in the Derivation of Words upon 


Greek 
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: brew; wherefore i have inſerted in the | 


and towards the end (p. 244.) a Saxon 
one, from which Tongue — ei drew 
its Original. ＋ 0 


1 ki ay dem of the young een and 
often belonging more properly to the o. 
ther Languages, but however brought in 
for the illaſtcation of the "Ex 


: Greek ak . Ware it „ for 


me to intetmix many things relating to i 
thoſe two Languages, and even to He- 


beginning an Hebrew and Greek Alphabet 


Many things Which are aboye the 


gliſh, are 
printed in a ſmaller Ch. 5 


I muſt alſo acquaint the Reader, that 
this Engliſh-Grammar is not by me in- 


tended to be taught at once going o- ; 


; but with a due regard had to the 
* and Natural Parts of the Learner: 


at the firſt time, the General and eaſy 


Rules only, which belong to the Regu- 


har Uſe of Engliſh Speech, are to be "_ 
ſen out and thoroughly underſtood; 


the next time, the Particular — 


and Irregulatities; at the third, whatever 
in this Engliſh Grammar 1s brought | in as 
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® a neceſſary dependence on che ok 


ther Languages; Fourthly, The Treatiſe 


of the Figures, and hs elſe is in- 


ſerted as a farther Illuſtration of the 
Tongue, Reaſon and Extent of the Art, 


ſeveral Judgments and Opinions of Au- 
thors and Grammarians, together with | 


the comparing of the ſeveral Languag 


together; Laſtly, the Practical Part of 1 


Grammar, which is, Exerciſe or Comp 


fition: For i know, nothing to bike. 


but that all the Varieties of Exerciſes and 
Compoſitions might be performed in En- 
gliſh, even before the Learner attempts 
any ching in the other Languages. 1 
I own this Grammar is ſwelled to A 


| much larger bulk chan what at firſt i de- 


ſigned or expected it ſhould; but my rea- 


ſon for it was this: : becauſe, ſince an 


Engliſh Youth is by Nature acquainted 
with Engliſh, and whatever can be made 


to refer to it muſt needs ſeem eaſier and 
more familiar to him, who is already 


maſter of the Uſe of that Language, it 


vas beſt to crowd as much of the Gram- 


mar as 1 could 1 into it: that afterwards, 
r dee 
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when he came toother Languages, which 
he is entirely a ſtranger to, he might 
be encouraged, finding moſt of his work 
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5 done to his hand; for the more he has 


learned in that, 5 he underſtood be- 
fore; the leſs he has to learn in thoſe, 


which he underſtands not yet. 
Nos ſubject is more unpleaſant to write 
upon than one's own work; and there 
fore having premiſed, what i i thought ne- 


ceſſary for the information of the Rea- 


der, i ſhall now leave it to his mercy and 
candid judgment; for i am ſo loth to be 
_ tedious, that 1 will omit here many Apo- 


logies which i might make, and very 
juſtly ought to be made in the behalf 


of this Performance, and my venturing 
to handle an Engliſh Grammar after a 


new Method; of which a ſhort view will 
be preſented to the Reader in the fot 


f lowing Contents. 
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The Reader is defired to forgive theſe and all other inadvertencies, 
which i take upon my ſelf, entirely diſcharging the ingenious 
Printer; to whoſe care and judgment i muſt in juſtice own my ſelf 
particularly obliged. 5 e 
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MIO: es bs an os which 8 
wie way of writing and ſpeaking tru- 
1 and properly. | 
here are four parts of Grammar. 
The firſt, Ox T Ho vr Orthogra- 
ag phy, teacheth Letters; how to ſpeak 
or write » them properly and plainly. 
The ſecond, Pxosopv, teacheth Pylables; howto 
put a due Accent and pronunciation upon tbem 
The third, ETyMorocy, teacheth Aon, how to 
give. a true account of them. 


The fourth, Syntax, teacheth Sentences 3 bow to. 
order them together, | 


A e 18 the Boſh principls De leaſt thing, * 
a Word is made of. 


A SYLLABLE is the comprehenſion of a full and 
diſtinct ſound i in a Word. 


A Worn is the ſign of a thought. and part of a 
Sentence or Speech, 3 | 
| B 1 — SEN - 
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5 The Kale — ns 
A SENTENCE is Words put together. to ſpeak 


clearly and fully the ſenſe conceived in the mind. 


Letters make e Syllables, Words; Words, | 


| Sentences. ._ - 
One Letter, or one Syllable alone may make one 


Word; as i: And one Word (even one Letter ſome- 
times) one Sentence; yet not without ſome other 
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 ORTHOEPY, Pp Doch of LETTERS. 


N Letters four things chiefly muſt be taught; their 
Name, Number, Figure, and Pronunciatioll. ET 

Letters are alſo called Elements of human echt: 

Letters, when delineated, drawn or figur'd by the 
Pen; Elements, when pronounced or utter d by the 
Mouth: For as mixt Bodies are meds of 59 78 tek 5 
ſo Words, of Letters, 4 


vary, 


- Klemenei is a Geometrical term; z ep as Liſten 1 in a3 ae 65 


| fervient to Seer ſo the parts of Grammar ſeem to bear ſome 
proportion to it: a Nee are as Points; Syllables, as Lines; 
Words, as Schemes; Sentences, as Axioms. Letters may 
compared to Points ; becauſe as a Point is the firſt and leaſt rhing in 


Geometry, ſo is a Letter in Grammar. But if their Fi is conſi- 


dered, they reſemble Lines; and both their Gre e 
veauu) and Latin Litera linea lineatura) names impo 
much: Yet their Hebrew name HN) is the fame with Foy 


| whereby the Greeks (cnladlor) ien a Mathematical Poine. * 8 


The Letters are in Number, properly but twenty 
three; for h is no letter. 

In Figure or ſhape, they are either Great, named 
Capitals; or Small. 

In — the y are either Vows, or con. 
ſonants. OE a - 


ABC, 


Sv wal} A wy ff) on _ cr @ a c©o© &. $££, « 


n 


2, b. e, d, e, f. f. h, i, k, 


n. Engl Gra 


,G HL, KL, M,X,0,P,Q.RS 


F U, w. X, V, Z. 
* * = You 


The Chandter or Figure, as well as the Order of 


Latin and Engliſh letters is the ſame: Except that 


the Latins have no w; nor & properly, inſtead of 


which they uſe e, as he Kalends, or Calends, the 2 


day of the Month; the y and 2 are ori inally Gree 
and _ found: in 7 NR deriv d 
age, as [ya $84 | 
The ſhape 
pitals, is in any the ſame with that * the Greek 
ones; though the order differs, as it does alſo in fe- 
veral other languages. 
The — Alphabet may be compared with the 
Greek . n therefore 1 Is added here. O &5 


rom. that lan- 


F ane, a 1 - Name. . 

A 1:6 | d N F*** 

Ty FLY 7 apc 0-3 

- 5 SET SL art 
63 2, E or e ſhort. 

2 C N — 9 EC * 
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of theſe letters, eſpecially No. the e | 
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The Hebrew letters were the firſt: Thence the 
' Gananeans or Phenicians had theirs; Then Cadmus 
the Phznician brought ſixteen letters from his coun- 


try into Greece; to which Palamedes added four, 


0, E, o, Y; and Simonides four more, &, n; P, 0. 
Evander aud his Mother Nicoſtrata, call'd Carmenta, 
from her delivering Oracles in verſe, carried letters 
into [zaly among the Latins. The Latin and Modern 
languages ſprung from it have no other names ar! 
their letters, but the beginnings of the names o 
the Greek ones; as apa a, Bnra b be, &c. They 
have no diſtinction between the ſhort and long e, o; 
nor any character for J, nor for the Aſperate or 
| harſh x, : But the ancient Saxons had one for 0, 
D þ, kept ſtill, though corrupted, in the modern 
abbreviations of ſame words beginning with zh; 
a8 7, + 5 for the, that, then. © 


Since the Greek letters have borrowed their 
names from the Hebrew ones, the Hebrew Alpha- 
bet is here added, that the young Beginner may 
want nothing to teach him the pedigree of letters, 


* 


Figure Nam. Power. 
N Aleph += g | 
2 Beth | g x b, h. 
3 den & gh: 
* Daleth dl, dh. 
A He b. 
T.. 8 v.. 
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The Hebrew and moſt of the Oriental languages 
read from the right to the left; the Greek and We- 
ſtern ones from the left to the right. 3 

The Hebrew Vowels are but Points, which being 

placed under thoſe Conſonants above-mentioned, 


rats diſtin& Syllables. 


Thence I draw 2 reaſon for ſaying, that Letters bear ſome propor- 
tion to Points, Syllables to Lines; for as, in Mathematicks, no Line 
can conſiſt without Points, ſo, 1 Grammar, no Syllable withour 
Vowel. Therefore, among the Hebrews, the Vowels (which are the 
principal Letters, becauſe they have a ſound of themſelves, and no 
Conſonant has any without them) are, and are called, Points; and 
with the Conſouants make Syllables, which reſemble Lines termina- 
ted with Points. I do not pretend to raiſe an exact and adequate 
proportion between Points and Letters, Syllables and Lines, Words 
and Schemes; becauſe in ſome languages one Letter may be one Syl- 

le, or one Word, but one Point can never be a Line, much leſs a 
Scheme; ; yet in Hebrew it hokds good, where no Syllable can be- 
without two Letters, that is, irs Conſonant and its Point or Paints ; ; 
ho Word without at leaſt to Conſopants : and where the Points are 
not vricten, ſtill they are underſtood. 25 | 


B 3 +... 0. 


be Engli 30 WW | 


The Hebrew and the Oriental or Eaſtern Alpha- 
bets have no ſuch diſtinction of Capitals as 58 Greek, 
Latin, and Modern ones. 


The uſe of thoſe Capitals is twofold, to diſtin- 
guiſh, and to number. | 
Firſt, they diſtinguiſh the n of Sentences, 
Verſes, Proper\Names ; and Emphatick Words, which 
oy a greater Emphaſi is or fi ignification than the 
re 
One or more Capitals, which begin the Proper 
Name, may ſtand for the whole Name; as 4. for 
Aulus, SEX. for Sextus. 
Secondly, Some of the Capitals fi gnifie Numbers: 
I one, V five, X ten, L fifty, C hundred, D five 
hundred, M thouſand. Two or more of theſe pro- 
portionably increaſe the number, as II two, VI ſix, 
XV fifteen, XXX thirty. 
Tbao leſſer of two deducts its own numeral value 


from the greater, which ewe; as 5 255 IX 
nine, XL forty. 


The reaſon of theſe Numeral letters is 3 3 Some 
derive it from the firſt way of rw by the fingers; as I is one 


finger lifted up ſtrait, V comprehends rhe whole — the middle 
fingers being clos'd, and the leſs frgger and thumb ſtretched our, 

Others bring the reaſon from the n\\meral whole words, which be- 

gin with cheſe letters. I from the Greek iO. one. V the firſt 
Yowel or found in quinque five. C from centum hundred. M from 
mille thouſand. X two V's join'd at che Angle or Point. L half the old 
Saxon L. C: and D half the old Saxon M M. And ſo the Greeks 
in their numeral capital letters; I one, IT five from II/, & ten 


from Axe, H hundred from Hera ry, X thouſand from XIX lo 
M ten thouſands from Myezer. | 


The Pronunciation, Power or Valne of letters, is 
by the Hebrew Grammarians called Motion; and 
their Silence, Reſt. Hence a letter, which i is not 


pronounced i is termed Quieſcent, or Reſting ; 5 and 
that, which is, Moveable. 


The letters, which can be pronounced alone and 
ſingly by chemſelves, are Vowels: Thoſe, which can- 
not 
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not be clearly pronounced but with the help of a 
Vowel, are Conichants, N e 


The . are Given a, e, i, o u. | 
Some of them are ſometimes quieſcent in the * 
or middle of a Word; as e in ebaſtiſe, chaſtiſement ; 
i in evil; o in reckoy, reckoning : M after g in ſome 
words whether merely Engliſh, as gui le, rogue, rogues; 
| — derived from another language, as dialogue, cole 
„ . | 
Some ſound, a8 oif they were tranſpoſed ; as fre. 
When more vowels than one meet yn one ſylla- 
ble, that, which goes firſt, is called Prepoſitive; "_ 
that, which follows it, Subjunctive: The true Pre- 
poſitives are a, e, o, the Subjunctives i, u: Let 
theſe Prepoſitives do not always go firſt; nor the 
Subjunctives, laſt; as it will be farther ſhewn in the 
Doctrine of Syllables concerning Diphthongs. | 


The Conſonants are cighteen) b; c, fe K L 
m, n, p, d, r, ſ, t, W, 518 is not proper- 
ly a Letter; and its uſe will be taught —_— thoſe 
marks, which belong to Syllables. | : 

As the Conſonants cannot ſound alone, fo no 
name can be given them, but by joining them to 
ſome Vowel; as b, be: which Vowel loſeth its 
| found, and giveth room to another Ts in the 

making of a Syllable; as bad, Plaz. 

The Vowels, which help togive names to the con- 
ſonants, are a, e u: e oſtneſt: once a; K, ka once ; 
9, qu; which u. is always expreſt and pronounced, 
let whatever other vowel follow, as 8 quell, 
quill, quotb. | 
Theſe Auxiliary ene in the names of moſt 
conſonants go after the conſonants; as be, ce, de, 
Sc. and in ſome go before, as ef, el, ex, Se. 

One Letter taketh its name from 1 its figure; to or 
w is two 1's * together, and is called doyble x. 
B4 ME 


* 


8 | The be Engliſh Saane 


7 is ai as if. it was wyz z but 3 in French , , _"_ 


N fon its Original. 


2, zed; becauſe in Greek that letter implies 5 in 
it, andi is often reſolved i into, /d : and by the Teal:- 
ans it js pronounced ns ſofter like ds ; ſome- 
times harder like 27: as commonly before Ty e. g. 


| zero like aſegiro, gindisio like giuditſio. 


Several Conſonants are ſometimes wholly. quie- 
n or leſs pronounced in the end, middle, and 
beginning of many words: as, 1 

b after ; as dumb, lamb. 1 | 

c before I; as acknowledge, uick. k 
g and before 13 as Suat kit fe, knot : in which 
ſort of words if the & ſounds at Bil it 1s _— 


like a r. 


J; as half, 3 aids 

to before 7; as write, wrong, wrought (from work), 
bewray. 

It is very uſual in words derived from Latin or 
Greek to omit or leſſen the ſound of the . 
letters: as, 

E in doubt, from dubito. 1 
in ſign, from / fignum : but £ is pronounced in 
feevify. 

Ab in daughter, from dure, 

"#1 in nom, knee, from yvww, Yu. 

I in alms, almond, from {Neuoguun, claulgcha. 

p; in pſalm, from aduds, 

in iſland, from inſula. 

75 1 in rhythm, from bos. 


The Conſonants are pronounced by ſeveral Organs 
or inſtruments of ſpeech. 


The Labials by the Lips; b, f. m, p w. 

The Dentals by the Teeth; Fo os po 2x * which 
are alſo call'd Sibilant or hiſſing; 57 is termed Canine, 
dogged, or barking. ˖ 

The 


ich 


"at 


2 The Linguals by the Tongue; d, I, u, t. 


concur; as the Tongue and Palate in g: and in all 
the Linguals: The Lip and Teeth in f. * 


of df or ds. 


| The Palatins by the Palate or roof of the mouth; 


„ 2 
In the formation of ſome, two Organs ſeem 


Of theſe Conſonants, nine are Mutes or dumb, 
which of themſelves have no ſound at all, unleſs 
communicated to them by their vowel: 6, c, d, , 
2, K, p, q, t. They all place the vowel after them, 
as, be, ce, &c. except f, ef; which yet muſt be 
ranked among the Mutes as well as p, ſince F is pb. 
Three of the Mutes ſound Thin or ſlender; c, p, 
r three Aſperate or harſh; f, &, q: three Mean 
or between both; b, d, g. 7 


Some of theſe are Antiſtoich, anſwering to and 
put for one another, in the deriving, making, and 


forming of words; 6, p, F; c, g, K, 4; d. r: as 
brother from frater, father from pater, double from 
duplus, fig from ficus, knave from gnavus, collo 
from colloquor, vanquiſh from vinco, two from duo; 


Jpend, Spent ; teach, taught ; ſeek, ſought. 


Seven are Semi-vowels or half-vowels, which of 
themſelves have ſome ſound, though obſcure and 
imperfect; I, m, u, r, ſ x, z. They all, except 2, 
place the vowel before them; as el, em, &c. 15 
Four of the Semi- vowels are Liquids, I, n, u, r: 
whoſe ſound melts, and ſoftly glides after the Mutes; 

48 blind, brim, clay, cry, dry, fly, freſh, glaſs, graſs, 
plow, pride, Tlepolemus, tree; Cnidus, gnaw, Knot, 
Tmolus, m and n together; as Mnemon. , 5 
The Liquids are alſo call'd Immutable or un- 
changeable; becauſe they are ſeldom changed, and 
not ſo frequently as the Mutes. . Dy. 
Two of the Semi-vowels are Double, x, z': which 
have the power of two conſonants; x, of cs or gs 5 25 
i JS 18 
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S is a mere Semi- vowel, and can ſound not only 
before moſt of the Mutes and Laquids; but alſo be- 
fore both a Mute and a Liquid: as ſcarf, fell, ſpan, 
75 ſquare, Haff; 3 Sack, 7 mall, 57 nail ; he cratch, ſpread, 


. in che end before y hiſs thick; as God bleſs 
you. 

5 As always, fo, g and ſ ſometimes take » between 
themſelves and the following vowel, in words moft- 


Iy derived from Latin; as 483 e, languif, er- 
ads, deſuetude. i LE 


Some Letters change hole Wen and proper 
found : others have different ſounds, 
The Vowel e in ſew ſounds like ; 25 


0 in women, like e; 


„ 1% + av | 

The Conſonant : Petre ; and another den 
Wund like f/ thick; as morion: 9 where 7 goes 
2 r; 2s queſtion. 
An Greek, y before y, =, E, 18 pronounced like 
»; as dyſeh S- angelus angel, d ſuueg anchora anchor ; 
(better without b, ancora, ancor) Wy byux lynx, 
peraſyonia melancholia melancholy. 

The Conſonants c, g, F are pronounced ſofter or 
harſher, thinner or thicker. 
C before e, i or y ſounds ſofter like 1 ; otherwii, 
harſher like , as cell, WY, ages ca call, cock, cut. 
Therefore ſc ſounds like me words, moſt of 
Latin or Greek original, ford ior y; as ſcion, ſci- 
enco, ſeepter, Seytbia : like ſt in others, whether En- 
glifh, or derived; as ſcald, ſcab, ſcold, ſcope, Hache 
' ſcurrilous : But in Greek words, before e n, like /; 
before 6 like ſt; as ſcene, ſcepter, (vim, Eren; 
* ſeeprick, (dels, (enTinos, | 


G before 6 or i is ſoft and Koguil, 2 7 went 


before ; in words of Latin or Greek original as 
gem, 


— 


— * e 
u 0 


EY 7 0 [ 
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ly gemm, gender, giant; before i in a few Engliſh; as 
e- Wl iv, gibbet: but elſe harſh; as gall, ger, girl, go, 


. 


| "ence, ſociable ; in which words the two vowels ſound 


den like one fyllable: Otherwiſe, where the vowels 
ft- make two plain ſyllabes, the confonants keep their 


natural proper ſound ; as ſociety; as always in the 
beginning of a word, as Sion, ſcience. 


Per The Letters w and y are Conſonants in the begin- 
ning of a ſyllable; as ware, beware, year, beyond: 
elſe Vowels; and then is pronounced like , y like 

; or te final; as vow, by, thy, mercy, byaſs. T in 

5 Greek words is always a Vowel; as bymn, cypreſs. 

wel beginning a ſyllable, in ſome words, ſupplieth 

Z0ES the room of gu; as ward for guard, war from the 

NY French guerre. go 

128 Tuo Letters vary in their Power and Figure; be- 

nx, ing ſometimes Vowels, and written 2. 2 But in the 

=” beginning of a ſyllable before a-vowel, always Con- 

CI ſonants, and written j, v; as eſt, vine; and then j 


| Before f and another vowel ; ſhifſeth thicker z 
6, ſe and © thicker ſtill: as drvifion, paſſion; conſci- 


ſounds as g ſoft; v ſomewhat ſofter than 7; 7 is. 


wiſe, Lingual, v is Labial; and both are Mutes. 


Kut In Greek words, the u, which ſtands for u, before 
ſt of a vowel, is ſometimes a Vowel, ſometimes a Con- 
„ei- ſonant; as *Evzzyirns Euergetes, - cuayſiisns evange- 
En- lift: but before a conſonant, it is oftner a Vowel, 
lie, as EU Europe; ſeldom a Conſonant, as cvs y©- 
e / written commonly Eunuch, pronounced Evnach - 
100% And thus the Modern Greeks pronounce'w ev. 
85 A letter after a vowel is called Pure; after a 
3 conſonant, Impure: as a and e in real. 

2 | ; | SO hg 


/ 


Letters 


n 
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Letters are either Radicals or Principals, which 
are in the Root or Chief original word; as io, mas, 

get, ſpend: or Serviles, which being added to the 
Radicals ſerve to derive or decline the word; as 
oyful, joys : And Vicarious, which by the change in 
Spass a word ſupply the ſtead or place of the Prin- 
„ Oo 
Letters are Aich ted or ſhortned to take up 
leſs roam; as a Line over a letter inſtead of m or 


— N 


E fn, ma. 


» PROSODY, or the Doctrine of SYLLABLES. 
Syllable comprehends one or more Vowels, ei- 
| ther alone, or Joined with one or more Con- 
ſonants; as 7, ay, eye; in, inn; bay, bait; view, 
One ſimple ſyllable is hardly above ſeven let- - 
ters; as ftrength : except when more ſyllables are 
contracted into one; as firengtboned, ronounced. ay 
one ſyllable ſtrengtb'n 1 0 which Contraction af- 
— 8 -- F 

Every ſyllabie taketh its ſound chiefly from the 
vowel; and therefore a ſyllable containing but one 
vowel hath but one ſingle found, and is called 
Monophthong ; as man. A ſyllable containing 
More vowels than one, hath one mixt ſound: and 


is called Diphthong, if two vowels meet together 
in the ſyllable; Triphthong, if three. £ 


- 


15 


\ 


The Diphthongs are named Proper, when the Prepo- 
ſitive vowel goes (as it ought properly to do) before 
the Subjunctive; and theſe therefore can be no more 
than ſix, for to and y vowels ſound alike with « and 
1; ai or ay, au or aw, ei or ey, en or ew, oi or oy, On 
or ow: as gain gay, daunt dawn, heir key, feud 
few, coin coy, bound bow. © cn a 


31 
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forts. For they conſiſt either of two Prepoſitives, 
which are different; as meat, jeopardy, load: or the 
fame; us Leo, tool, ane. 
Or of two Subjunctives; as build, xwins, 
Or of a Subjunctive going before a Prepoſitive; 
contrary to what their names properly ſigniſie; as 
Nr 


The Proper Diphthongs keep a better and clearer, 
though mixt, ſound of each vowel, than the Impro- 
per, which ſeem rather to abuſe than to give the true 
found of the vowels: For they either expreſs the 
| ſound of one vowel only, and allow very little to 
the other; as yg, fruit, build: or they give an 
ill and quite different ſound; as gaol, pronounced 
and ſpelt alſo jail. . 
Among the Improper Diphthongs may be reckoned 
the æ and æ in Latin and Greek words, uſed for the 
* Proper ones as, oi, but pronounced in Latin 
and Engliſh like e; as enigmatical from awiſua, E. 
nipus Oidines :; and ſometimes, æ eſpecially, written 
in Engliſh by an e; as æqualit equal, Ayu l. A- 
eyprus Epypt, 5 Ie) 04. 24 
| - Therefore c going before & or & founds as before an 
E as Ceſar, Cœloſyria. he 3 SEL. 
Moſt words having æ are originally Greek; but 
many of thoſe, which have a, are purely Latin: as 
preſcribo preſcribe, emulatio emulation. 


* 


The Triphthongs are fewer than the Diphthongs 
2 as in theſe Words, beauty, righteous, twain, 
22; 


The vowel # after 9, g or s hath the nature of 
2 liquid, and ſo ſlides away in the pronunciation, as 
not to be allow'd by Grammarians to come into the 
_ compoſition of Diphthongs or Triphthongs; as quit, 


quail, 


All other Diphthongs are Improper, and of divers 


* 777 > — — 22 — 
* 
i 
1 
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Poſition, and Pronunciation of the word, whether 


reaſon the yowel w ater; as nel, ſos, 


The « after g and g in Latin words cannot help to 
make Diphthongs, ' becauſe ſome ſyHables are never 
the longer for it, though it is the nature of a Di- 
phthong to lengthen the ſyllable; as quies quiet, lin- 


| gua language. But whether it makes Diphthongs and 
= re or no, it is certain it adds ſome ſound 
to t 


ſyllables, which they could not have without 


It 1 and let that ſound ſlide never ſo faſt, and melt 


never ſo much, ſtill it is ſome ſound. The caſe in- 
deed is not the ſame, where the ſound of the à is 
wholly loſt; as in theſe words, guile, guilt, guide; 


and in the French words having qu, as queſtion pro- 


nounced like &eſt;onu. Then; indeed the found of the 


| being gone, there is no ſound left but the ſimple 


one of the following vowel: and where the ſound is 


but one without any mixture, there can be no Di- 


phthong, whoſe name and natureimpliesand requires 
Therefore e quieſcent and mute will hardly make 
a Diphthong or Triphthong, as rue, foe, eye. _ 
It is obſerved, that ſome Countries Dialect or parti - 


cular way of ſpeaking utters the vowels of ſome Di- 


phthongs very broad and diſtinct, almoſt as if the 
Diphthong was two Sy llables; as meat, load. of 
: The Spelling is aright diſtinguiſhing of Syllables: 77 

Every ſyllable for the moſt part endeth in a vow- 


el; unleſs two conſonants follow, whereof the for- 


mer is a liquid, a double, or the ſame as the lat- 


ter; the laſt ſyllable endeth, as it happens: as a. bout, 


ai. ry, beau-ty, army, ſex-ton, al- I. 


No quieſcent vowel maketh a ſyllable; as face 
not fa-ce, reckon not rec- (on. 


Syllablesare ſpelt according to theDerivation,Com- ; 


* 
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it be Engliſh or derived from another W 
houſ-bold, * ge there fore, diſ-a-gree, di my 
graſ-hop-per, -ſtin-guiſh, di. Laney. re-al, realm, ere 


ate, croa- ture, iſ- land, a-w _ 

The ſame conſonants — whic can begin the 
firſt ſyllable of a word, can alſo begin any other; 
as bdellium A. bdias, Ctefiphon be- Sick, Cuidus re- 
chnical, __ fi. gnet, Mnemoſyne 0-mni-ſcient, fſalm 
Hy-pfpyle , e, Prolomy a-pteſt , arp  Ne-pbrbalt, 
ſci-ence 2 77 b. — ſtone, a-ftoniſh, ſpite re- 
ſpit, ſquint 95 Jquil, ff tore perſtor, - legolemus A- las, 
Tool lus A-tmoſpbere. + 

The letters of one ſyllable, when there is no 
room for the whole, muſt not be ſeparated, by wri- 


ting ſome in the end of one _ _ the reſt in 


the beginning of the next. 4 
= * 


There belong to ſyllables ſeveral Now's or cli | 
of Pronounciation: Spirit, Time, Accent, ny 
phus, Hyphen, Dialy is. 


"The 8 pirit or breathing i is twofold, A — Soft 
and ſmall, or Harſh and thick; the laſt is expreſſed 
by 5; the firſt is never expreſſed, 'but always ſup- 
poſed: to be, where the other is not: as car, bears 
art, bart. 

The Greeks expreſs the ſoft ſpirit thus is ('); the 
harſh thus (*), or anciently by H, whence the La- 
tin and the Modern languages have borrowed their b; 
as dig aer air, deg bora bour; Hexdllov falle bundred, 
but in Latin centum. 

The Initial or firft vowel of every Greek word 
has the mark of a Spirit: the ancient Greeks were 
wont to give the mark of a Spirit to the middle ſyl- 
lables alſo; and ſo do the Latins and Engliſh: as 


cue Bere elrgeae Dane fs hereſy; W ee 
adbere, 


2 
/ f TEC LIEN 
5 The 


— — . bh n , 
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» w—_ jo 
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. The Ell Graidmur,” 
The Aſpi piration b 18 to be conſider'd with reſpect to 
its — and the letter, which it affects, in the 


ſy _ | 
ce may bei in the Beginning, Middle, and 


End aof a a ſyllable or word; as ba, eight, ab, bebalf. 
Sometimes it has more places than one in the ſame 
ſyllable ; as bigb, beigbt, bearb. be 
It affects both Vowels and Conſonants ; going be- | 
fore or ſometimes after the Vowels; as bo, ob, al. 
ways after the Conſonants: and gives them a ſound 
* Guttural from the throat, or Sibilant. 


All vowels are capable of the aſpiration hy. As 
bare, hair, be, bead, bill, 8. bood, bunt; ; and then 


their ſound i is Guttural. 


As v in Greek words, ſo y, in. words amike from 


Greek, 1s ever marked with a harſh ſpirit; as 6uv»@- 


* Hmnut bypocrita, hymn bypoeri "I 


The conſonants c, & p, 7, if t, to, may admit 5 
6 


that aſpiration. The Greeks initial e is never with- 


| out it; as file rherorick , and they have a particu- 
ur character fr e, p, t aſpe rated, „O, 0; as Xezros 


Chriſt, FiXcoop©- Auen, beg throne, | 


The dental c with þ hiſſeth thick, and is labial, as 


i z went before; as chin. It ſounds guttural in 


words of Greek original; as choler, choir, cbiroman- 


cy, chriſm, ſchool, ſcheme, Archangel ; but not ſo, if 
arch- comes before a- conſonant or b, as drehvihep ; 
Archaeacon, Archprieſt, Arcbberetick. 


The Noun ache or ate changes the found in in its 
plural aches, 


The g with b has hatdly any more than a harder 


and ſomewhat guttural ſound; as ghoſt. In the end 
of a ſyllable, it loſes its own found to give more 
room to that of the guttural aſpiration ; as ſigh fighing * 
and after a diphthong in ſome words it has à ſound 
mixt of a guttural and labial, as laugh cough rough, 
* conghing roughneſs, 3 
e 


oy 
. — 


chiefly in wor 
phyfick; "Euphrates, Ophir. © + © 


nounced 


: bighneſs 1 al bough, though, 83 In very few, 


The Englii 


The labial P with þ:: ſounds: be 5 PE 
derived from Greek or en 


A 


R taketh þ in many words derived from Ne 3 a8 


rbeum, Rhine, Rhodes, Rhone; yet not in all, 28 


Rome, In ſome Greek words, according to the tt 
ſtom of that language, the latter of — 7 8 meeting 
together hath an harſn, the former a ſoft ſpirit 3 as 
laßt mn rrba myrrbe, Tiipþ@» Pyrrbus, © 

The fibilant 5:with an ö hiſſeth thicker; 48 foe, | 
ahh: and ſometimes without an þ; as before «, ſure. 

with b hiſſeth its labial ſound through the wech 
as this, throat, * : 

VV, tough. Þ placed before, yet ſeems to | be pro- 
er the h; as who, /why.- | 

: Two afperated conſonants ſeldom begin one f yl- 
lable, and hardly but in Greek words; as plibiſh | 
diphthong - Melanchtbon. 

In Greek words, a mute of a thin ſound, deprive ved 
of its vowel, becomes harſh: before a harſh vowel; | 
as apboriſi from Sow & Topoude, is , 

The harſh: aſpiration is ſeldom loſt; but, if it afſedis 


not the ſame — or ſyllable, it moveth itſelf either 


forward or backward to another; as Siyſw rauch, Sei- 
aue. unk rriumph, reg other, ies hit 


' Fern. 


Two aſperated ſyllables ſeldom meet in one Angle 
word; and therefore the other is made 7 "other, not 
75 other. Yet they meet in Thigh. 


"Sara conſonants Goole the room 1 the Greek 
ſpirit; /of the harſh ; and v both of the harſn and 
ſoft; as &\c fal ſalt lever veſper * ie de- 


115 veſt 


In ſome words the his not ö as honour, 
ſebif n, John, Thomas: nor gb in others; as b1gb, 


the 


18 Grammar. 


| the original 5 is neither pronounced nor written; as 


Mice ſciatica or — babilis able. In ſome, 1b 
; 2 written as well as s pronounced d 5  burthen . 


| * murthor murder. 


In a 1 gerek nd Babes nou, 10 con fonant 1 
both written and pronounced inſtead of Hi- ; as "Irew- 


vo Hierom Ferom, Tee gd, Hieruſalem Jeruſalem, | 


J reaias Hieremia 8 but not ſo in others; as 
| en. hierarcby, no Hierapolia : Likewiſe | 
the 


me F conſtant pplies alſo the place of the 1 


markd with a ſoft ſpirit; as "node Feſws, ere 


Jericho, 'Iwavms Johannes John,” Togdamns Jordan, Id - 

ow! 'Faſon. ' And in both, the i vowel becoming a 
conſonant loſeth its.own ſound; and is forced to — 5 
to it felf the next vowel, to make one fllable of 
thoſe letters, which before were. two 9 e 


Ic is obſervable that chi Greek tongue by no lerter to expreſs fe 
7 and v conſonants, nor ſuch, a one ſyllable, as 7e.; and therefore it 
turus the j OE pant into 7 vowel, and of one Che makes two; 
as Fueſtus Tg-. Inſtead of v, which anſwers to the Hebrew con- 


| ſonant Vau and Beth ſoft, ir uſech Þ, as Varro Bdppay. It diſſolves 


in Hebrew words the one ſyllable ie, ia, io, iu, into two; as in Hi- 


erxialem, Hi. eremia, Teſus, ne 'L ordan , Tudas, Lobannan. 


Our in Tuch ſyllables ye ya yo yu mi he very ficly expreſs rhepow- 
the Hebrew conſonant Tod, rk the Greek vowel idr can- 


5 * Beſides the Greeks, becauſe they have no j conſonant, cannot 


render the Latin g ſoft, but pronounce ie as g hard, as they conſtant- 
h do their * 28 Niger Nic; ſo they turn che Latin c ſoft by 
ir K ; as Ceſar Ratoag. Thehce * tis ſeen, how the power of 
5 differs in ſeveral languages; and how each language has ſome 
188 lerrers of irs dnn the found whereot 1 is unknown to another. 


The Time, naſurs or quantity of A ſyllable 3 is ry 
ther Short, or Long. And whenever it is marked 


(chiefly over Latin words) the mark of the firſt is 


a crooked line upward (“); 5 of the other, a —— 
one (Y: as cad ie 
One ay ſyllable 1 IS equivalent to two ſhort. 


2 8 „ syllables 


+, 
» 
| DVD 


ä P o 
*. * een * pas * Gy 
. Me ? N r 
* i LS , 
-» a " ö 3 5 EPS LE ZN > 
WJ a : 220 2 "5a e » 4 
1 K e 


. ; kt iS; 
as any. 
; R 3 * 


mad made; becauſe, though the e be mute, yet that 


Tu) wes. wr” i 
i 4 * ks 
6 


Syllables monophthongs are moſt commonly ſhort ; 

6 By Nature or reaſon, which requires a lotiger ſpace 
of time to utter a mixt ſound than a ſingle one; Di- 
phthongs and Triphthongs are long; as air, Beis, beau- 
re0hs. En 5 a 1 

By the ſame reaſon every Contraction is long, 
when two ſyllables are made one; and therefore a 


ſyllable, which of itſelf would be ſhort, often be- 


comes long before a quieſcent vowel; as hat bate, 


defect is made up by an addition of time to the fore- 
going vowel; as if 2 and e made one diphthong. 


By Poſition or place, a vowel placed before two 8 
conſonants or a double one is long; as call, ralt, ar, 


azure : becaufe, though the vowel by its nature is 
ſhort, yet its ſound muſt laft longer, by reaſon of 
the two conſonants, which ſound together WICK, 8 


By Uſe and authority a ſyllable, though not fo hy 
nature or poſition, is often pronounced long; as fe 
in father: and mo in mot bor is ſpoken ſhorter ; though 
in Latin pa in pater is ſhort, ma in mater — | 

A fyllable alſo is often uſed and pronounce 


* 
* — a : 
& = * * - 
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which onght to be long by nature or poſition; as s 


in honourable (though ſuch words are frequently ſpelt 


by a ſingle 0) z in quick, bill, limb; e in liberty. | 


The Feet or Meters, with which Verſes run and are 
meaſur d, conſiſt in Engliſh of two, feldom three 


ſyllables. - 


Two long ſyllables make a Spondee foot, as 
huſband \ a grave foot uſed by the ancient Heathens 


at their Sacrifices. | | 


One long with two ſhort _ it maketh aDatyl, ; 
"AT =... ny £ 


* 
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as courtier : for a Dactyl or finger confifteth of three | 


Joints, the firſt the longer. 


There is no need here of adding more = 5 AY 
ſince Engliſh verſes, which commonly conſiſt of five 
feet, are govern d more by accent than quantity: be- 
ing bounded with Rhythms, when two or three verſes 
end Alike Or 1 with none, when they are Blank verſes. 


The Accent or tone is the due tuning or pronuncia- 


tion of ſome ſyllable more than the reſt. 


Accents are three; the Acute or treble ON the 

Grave c or baſe (); the Cireumflex or mean, whoſe fi- 
pe is made of the two. firſt (0); and, in Greek, N 

wed down, or drawn round (). 

The Engliſh tongue hardly uſeth the marks Lig 
but of the ſecond, as frequently over &, cial + ly 
when ſome letters are left out, as tb for tbough... 

The ſyllables, which Der the accent, are properly 


but three, the laſt, laſt but one, and laſt but two; 


the grave can only. affeck the laſt; the circumflex, 
the laſt or laſt but. one, and never unleſs they are 
long; the acute, any of three; 5 As abound, abounding, 
W e 1999 8 
Some Engliſh words, which have the accent upon . 
the fourth, from the end, ſeem rather to have two 


ö accents, one of which falls upon the laſt but one; as 


adverſary, a e 
' The quieſcent vowels are not to be reckon” d, with. 


relation to the accent, as increaſing the number of 


ſyllables; for, ſince the accent is the pronouncing of 
a ſ) yllable, a ſyllable, which is not pronounced, 


cant be numbered with thoſe, which are capable of 


an accent; as in the word Conſequence, the accent 
falls upon con, and is reckon'd to be upon the third; 

in reckoning, upon rech, the ſecond ; becauſe e final 
in one, and o in the other, are quieſcent. 


The Apoſtrophus () is @ crooked line tum off 
EF. a S- V»̃ oo 


em for rbem:. 


away of ſome letters, ether vowels or conſonants: 
In the beginning of a word ; as 71g or it's for ir is, 
In the middle; as een e er for even ver. 
In the end; as tb for in 1be. 1 


Such and many more are uſed and found chiefly 


The Hyphen (-) is a ſtrait line interjacent or ly- 
mg between and joining words together, as under 


one; as common-wealth, long-ſuffering. 


Such a mark is alſo uſed in the end of a line, to join 


the ſyllables of a word, which for want of room can- 
not be written in the fame line. n, 
Beſides it is mu before final and after initial pieces, 
or endings and beginnings of words; as be words, 
which end in -foever, ars called indefinite; the ſylla- 
ble 4 is never ſeparated from the word, as unkind 
$I as | N een 
A line ſometimes is uſed to fill up the room of 
ſome letters, ſyllables or words, which the writer, ha- 
ving no mind to expreſs at length, leaves to the 
gueſſing of the reader. Og. 


* 


Fyllables and words, as well as letters, have often 
their abbreviations; as and et & &; and the reſt, 


&c. &c; to wit, videlicet, vis. that is, id eſt, i. e. 
for example, verbi gratid, V. G. v. g. if the example 
is but one word; exempl; gratia, E.G. 6. g. if more 
than one. e bs 


Theſe eight following Stops or marks of Reſt and 
Diſtinction are to be very carefully obſerved by 
the Reader, not only for the eaſe of breath, but alſo 
for the better underſtanding of the ſenſe. The know- 
ledge of their. names and figures is ſo neceſſary, that 


it can't be put off any longer: but the explanation 


C 3 of 
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from the letter, and ſhieweth the want and turning 


a. 
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of their uſe _ be W for the * or Do- 
Arine of Sentences, w_—_ they ſerve to diſtinguiſh. 


A Comma , . point of Interrogation ?. 
A Semi- colon . 40 point of M . 
A Colon: ”— — 8 D 
A Period . A Faratheſi is LJ 


| Whati is farther to be taught concerning "uh parts 
of Proſody, viz. the ſpirit, and accent, will be placed 
in the third and next part of Grammar, Etymology, 


under the ſeveral parts of ech. which they propere 
; — to. | 


ETYMOLOGY | or the Doctrine of WORDS. 


7 ORDS, in relation to what the are made 
cf, are either Monoſyllables, Di yllables, or 
Cn z conſiſting either of one, or of two, or 
of many or more than two ſyllables: as word, vow: 
el, 4 naut. 

In relation to what they are the lla of, they are 
all chiefly reduced to two; Nouns the ſigns of Things, 
and Verbs the ſigns of * Motions. So a Noun is the 
name of a Perſon or Thing, whether it be a Real 
Being truly exiſting ; or an Idea, the product only of 
the mind or fancy : a Verb tells and declares the Mo- 
tion of the thing; whether Abſolutely and Subſtanti- 
ally, as it is; or Relatively and Accidentally, as it 
Acteth upon, or is Acted by another. 
Verb ſignifies in Engliſh properly a Ford; and this 
part of ſpeech is Emphatically call'd fo, becauſe it 
: A the only Word, which gives motion and life to all 
the reſt ; without which there can be no ſentence, 


and all other words are but hke a rape of ſand, with- 
out any ſence at all. | 


The meaning of this word ſhall be fully explained in the begin- 
ping of the Verb. Then 
7 


70 we 


_ Kind, 3 Contraction. 


Then, left the ſame Noun ſhould be 1 too 


. often; two other ſorts of words are found ont to fup- 


PRI its place; the Article, and the Pronoun- 
Next, as theſe two ſupply the Noun, ſo the Verb 


ald has a word, which not only often ſupplies its 
room; but is always either underſtood or expreſſed 
in all verbs, which ſignify an action done or recei- 


ved; as # love, i am loving; i am loved: and that 


word is call'd a participle, partaking of the naturt 


of both Noun and Verb; as loving inclodes the perſon 


the lover, the thing the love, and the motion or 


exerciſe to love. 


_ Laſtly, that all the neceſf tary clrcumfhances or ac-· 
cidents of Things and Motions, ſuch as Quantity, 


Quality, Time, Place, &c. may be fully expreſſed, 
brought in, and joined together in an entire propoſi- 
tion and ſentence; three other kinds of words are 


made uſe of, vis. Adverb, Prepoſition, Conjunction. 


Thence there ariſe eight forts of words or parts of 
ſpeech, ARTICLE, Nov, PrROWouN, VERB, PARTI- 
CIPLE, Apvxkn, PREPOSITION, CoNJUNCTION. | 

The three laſt, though of very great uſe, yet be- 


cauſe moſt of them are leſſer words, or leſs eſſential 


than the reſt, go under the name of Particles, or 


little parts. ; 
| The five firſt are Declinable, 2nd can be Dedlined | 


or changed from the firſt ſtate of the word: the Par- 
ticles are Und eclinable, and cannot. 


Words tive Accidents, thing v happening or de | 


longing to them. 


Thoſe W are either nth to Decli fable 
and Undeclinable 3 or Proper to Declinable only. 


To Dechnäble and Undeclinable word: may be- 


C4: — 
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The Kind « or Species is the nature and en 
0 the word ; which is twofold. Either Primitive, which 
is the fiuſt of its kind; and comes from mo other; as 


man, read: Or Derivative, which is derived, _ 
| Comes from a Primitive; as manly, reader... t 


"The Figure or ſhape i is. ths make. Ru = of 


the word; which is threefold. Simple or Uncom- 
pounded, without folding or compoſition, made of 
no more words than one; Compounded, of two; De- 
compounded, of more than two: as ring, way, kind, 
man; ear-ring , bigh-way, mankind, bigh-way-man, 
life guard man, ſea-faring-man. 
Particles ſerve to compound words.; as the fi mple, 
charged; the compounded, ; hſcharged, the decam- 
pounded 5 undiſcharged.. 


Some Derivative, and Compounded words; are not 


- purely Engliſh i in their Kind and Figure, when their 
Primitive and Simple is from another language; 
Either modern, as French; V. G. beauty from 5 
40 handſom ); zo disfranchiſe from franchiſe (freedom). 

Or ancient, as Latin, Gre 
Titus (broad); omni pot ent 1 omnis and potans (all- 

Jeb collateral from con- and IAtus (together wich, 
ide): Grammar from yeguua (letter, and yegupa 

from Yeueo i wyite], Orr hogra phy from els ( right ) 

and ve; Hllable W n from ( and Nania av 
PF Nie (toget ber with, i take). 

/ Alfo ſeveral Primitive and Simple ER are *hee- 

\ rowed by, and adopted into the Engliſh 7 


from another; either Modern, as French, V. G. aid 
belp) : or Ancient, as Latin, Greek, V V. G. brief 
om brevis. (bort), Fre from woe. 


The perfect knowledge of the 3 and com- 
poſition of words is very neceſſary to the thorough 
underſtanding of the language; 
particular cond ideratjon | in a fitter Phace, 


V. G. latituge from 


and will Foqure a 
The 


K 


K my fon, 
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Ws 4" Derived = £ ee words generally 
the Accidents of the Primitive and Simple; and 


4 Aeg all the parts of Grammar, _ lame: — | 
en to bot. : 


A word 5 is either oY. _ a 
ted, when none of its ſyllables. are- folded or 


drawn together into one, but each is clearly and di- 


ſtinctly pronounced; as ſubtility, four Syllables; bu- 
ſeneſe, three. Or Contracted,” when two ( ſeldom, 
more) ſyllables are drawn together into, and pro- 
nounced like one; as ſubrility, three or rather two, 
ſubril ty or ſubtl ty; buſineſs, two, biſneſs, © 
The Contraction of ſyllables is twofold : either Syn- 
zreſfis, which taketh * ſyllables together, and pre- 
rves the letters; as buſineſs : or Craſis, which 
mixeth the ſyllables, by changing or caſting: N 
the letters; as rborough rhrou 
The Contraction contracts =" ſyllables alſo of more 


words than one; as cant for can not; wont for will 


not? and what is omitted or left out, is often fi | 
ed by an Apoſtrophus; 3 as cant; ill, bell, thou le, 
ban r, ſba nt, for i will, be will, thou wile, bave 
nat, Ball not. 15 a for the other. 


. * + 36S 


1 f RY ELIA her: 1 are ys 
quently contracted, when made Engliſh; as creatura 
creature, veſtiary veſtry, Neieself ©- chirurgeon ſurgeon, 


. pailaoia: phantaſy fancy, . va eburcb, ee 


zriacle treacle, 


The contracted word for the moſt part is mare in 
uſe than the uncontracted. 


To Declinable words only, belongs Declinin 2, or 
bending down into divers changes as the ſenſe re: 


Fi 


es it: as this, 1 % ada, whoſe, e man, 
Exp. , mo, roo, ws, be; hin, fs, ber; to, did, done, 
ovine, 5 Util 

Such a « Declining. in | Arten Nets Pronouns, 
Participles, is call'd more properly Declenſi ion; in 
Verbs, Conjugation; though in truth the one and the 
other is nothing elſe —y ſet of changes happening 
to both: And the term Conjugation is a joining, cou- 
Pling, or yoaking a ſet of verbs declined after the 
Jame way; mem Sore? ancient - Greek and Latin 
5 W 


Since then the Anger of 8 may ariſe gem 
their being Single or Multiplied, from their Conditions 
and Sexes ; therefore the Nowtis, which are the names 
of things, and the Articles and pronduns, which ſap- 
_ ply their place, moſt be declined with Nuniber, Caſe 
and Gender. 


Mn dera the changes of! motions e Ah 
Gre Mariner, how; Time, when; the Agent or Agents, 
whereby they move; and the ſeveral Reſpects of 
thoſe agents one to another: therefore the Verbs, 
- which declare the motions, muſt be declined with 
5 Mood, Tenſe, Number and Perfon, | 


- Laftly herd the Participles partake of the nature 
of both, Verbs and Nouns; they muſt be declined 
partly like Verbs, with Tenſe ; JL. like Nouns, 

| with Number, Caſe, and Gender. 


Nov it follows, that Number is an Wade com- 
mon to all the declinable words: Caſe and Gender, 


to all, but the Verb: Tenſe, to the Verb and Partict- 


ple: Mood and Perſon, only proper to the Verb. 
Yet, though Grammarians allow no Caſes to the 


Verb, the Perſons are to the Verb, what the Caſes are 


to the & Noun, in both their numbers, 


"N, 


The 
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n. Eagljb 6 Grammar 


The Number ” ha whether a thing be one or 8 
— Singular Hgmdies one, the: e Ploral more than 


The Dual, two, both twins; ; hardly uſed in any 
other word. 


1 4%» 
OY; 3 33 
* 8. 


The Caſe is a the 3 of a "nk or e fall 
of it from its firſt tate into others. The firſt condi- 
tion and ſtate of a word or the word it ſelf is call d 
the Right caſe; all the ſeveral falls aſide from that 
are call d Oblique cafes ; which are a0 ſo many crooked 
lines declining 1 ia the ſtrait one. | 

The condition of every word may be confMered 
ſeveral ways: either in itſelf, as Gmaphy Named: 
or with relation to others, as Called upon, as Begot.- 
ten and derived, as Given and communicated ; as Ta- 
ken away and ſeparated at a farther diſtance, but 
brought in under the name of inſtrument and man- 

ner: or laſtly, with reference to the terms or bounds 
of the motion, which, as it has always ſomethin 
Antecedent and foregoing to move from, ſo it in 
alſo have ſomething Subſequent and following to 
move upon, which 1 is the F inal Cauſe, and end of that 
motion. 

Thence the ſix Cases i in onill index have taken 

their Latin names: Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 
Accuſative, Vocative, Ablative; of naming, beget- 
ing, giving, accuſing, calling, taking away. 
Ihe Caſes in Engliſh vary not the end of Nouns 
and Participles, and very little that of the Article 
and Pronouns : but they are Uiſtinguiſhed either by 
the Place of the word in the ſentence; or elſe by 
Signs expreſſed or underſtood before the word. 

Such words, as vary their end, do it only in the 
Genitive, Pative, Accuſative, and Ablative; but 
the Vocative is always like the Nominative; a8 bun, 
＋ Ao Kc. 9 toys 
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Two caſes: are * by _ place; the Nomina- 
tive goes before all verbs; the kcenſitive; after the 
verbs, which fignify to do : and if it happens or is 


_ neceſſary, that the Ar ſhould not always keep thay 


order, yet the ſence will eaſily diſcover, which is 
the one, and which is the other: E. G. this boy i 
love : tbis is the thing, that i loves; loveſt thou 


I ? In words, which vary their end, the Accuſa- 
7 — plainly known by its ending, which is diffe- 


rent from the Nominative: E. 8. bim I love Mt ; 

:this ir he, bom I like beſt. 1 855 

Fcur caſes are knoumn by Signs: two 1 which: are 
always expreſſed ; Of, for the Genitive; By or With, 


for the Ablative: two are either expreſſed or under: 
ſtood; To or om, for the Dutton ©, tor the Vo- 


cative. Krege 61 
The Gamitive often goes before the word, upon 


- dich it depends; and then it is expreſſed by at 


the end of the word: as rhe childrens bread, i. e. tbe 
bread of the children, the daughters buſband, its glo- 


ry. The -s, if it ſtands for hzs, may be marked by 


an Apoffrophus E. G. for Chriſt's 3 and San 
times bis is ſpoken and written at length ; E. G. for 
Chrift bis ſake. That final s is often left out for Eu- 
phony or à better ſound, to avoid the meeting toge- 
ther of many ſibilants; as the parents love, i. e. the 


love of the parents, fo Feſus Met: 1. 75 fen the ſake 


of Feſus. 


The Gender fi enifies the kind or "WY 


I.!bere are four Genders: the Maſculin fi onifies a 
Male-kind, he; the Feminin, a Female-kind, ſbe; 


the Common, either Male or Female, he or fhe : ; the 


Neuter, neither Male nor Female, neither be Nor 


foe, it. 

By Signification, only living creatures, in Engliſh, 
are Maſculin or Feminin; W other things are 
reckoned Neuter. N 5 

The 


The Neuter, which the Latins and Greelss alſo 


r * - — 
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IF 
own, is very 1mproperly called a Gender, becauſe 


by its very name it's no Gender at all; and there- 
fore, in Hebrew, there is no ſuch Gender as the Neu- 
ter, but it is generally ſupplied by the Feminin. In 
like manner, the French and other modern tongues 
have no Neuten. | 197 recs 2 ge PP 


8 „ 


Now becauſ; many things in nature have no Sex | 
and yet mult fall, in Grammar, under the notion af 
ſome Gender; therefore not only the Latins and the 


Greeks, which do admit a Neuter, but alſo the Mo- 
derns which don't, have been forced to find out, be- 
fides the ſignification of the ſex, another way. of, 
diſtinguiſhing the Genders, which is the Terminati-; 


my 


on of the Nominative Singular: but the Engliſh make 


no aſe of this laſt. 


A 7s 0 


* 2 


ſhall there be explain ede. 


The Perſon alſo belongs to the Verb, which is de- 
clined and varied according to the varieties of Per- 
ſons; but becauſe the varieties of perſon as well as 
number are taken from the word, upon which the 
verb depends, and by which its ſignification is con- 
fined; whether that word be an Article, a Noun, or a 
Pronoun ; therefore the ſignification of this term [Per- 
{on | muſt here be expounded. 1 10 


The name of Perſon is by Philoſophers properly 
reſtrained to Rational, but by Grammarians impro- 
perly extended to All other beings; and the ancient 
Mythologiſts or writers of Fables repreſent. to us all; 
mung under that notion. Ef T 


erefore ſince all Beings are expreſſed by words, 


or parts of, ſpeech ; and in every ſpeech three Perſo- 


nal relations muſt be ſuppoſed, ſome to ſpeak, ſome to 
be ſpoken to, ſome to be ſpoken of: thence ariſeth. 
the diviſion of all words into three ranks of Perſons; 
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the Firſt, which ſpeaketh ; the _—_ which; is foo 


= ken to; the Third, d, which is ſpoken of. 


1 Through all theſe Accidents of wort, the : Ang 
pet the Anomaly i is to be obſerved. . 


The Analogy i is the proportion or bent which 
the word bears to the general uſe of the langu . Buage : 


and aword is called Analogous or Regular, whic 
loweth the general rulesof the Grammar, grounded 


upon obſervations drawn from that general ule. © 
The Anomaly is the unevenneſs, diſproportion or 


diſagreement of a word to the general uſe : and a 
word is called Anomalar or Irregular, which runs not 


even, and, as it were, parallel to the general rule, as 


to a ſtrait Jane, 


The uſe of the language regulates the Writing, Si. 


gnification; and Declining of words; and therefore the 


Anomaly or Irregularity of words is chiefly threefold, 
Heteroſtoichy, Heterology, Heterocliſy, as they have 
another Writing, Signification, and Declining: thence 


words are called Heteroſtoiches, Heterologues, Hete- 


n as they anne their Letters, Senſe and De- 
on. 
Again, becanſe words are Lactings through their 


Accidents, and the Accidents of a thing may be chan- 


ged, not only by a ſimple Variation, but alſo by Ad- 


dition or Diminution ; thence it is, that there are three 
ſorts of Heteroclites: Redundant or overflowing, which 
have more; Deficient, defective or wanting, which 
bave fewer; Variant, which have other accidents, 


than what the Rule requires. 
The Heterocliſy, which changeth the Gender, i 1s 


call'd Heterogeny; and is proper to Nouns. 


All theſe kind of Irregularities belong only to the 


firſt and third parts of Grammar, Orthoepy and Ety- 
mology; and as the uſe of the language regulates 
allo the other two, Profody' and Syntax 3 therefore 


the 


* 


the Irregularity of words __ alſo to be eine, 

with relation to their ſpirit, quantity, and accent; 
and to their oonſtruction in a ſentence; when in any 
of theſe particulars they depart: from the general 
rule. 
The Irregularity of the Accent is called Heterotony 

by the Greeks; which have as much. variety and 
nicety in their three Accents, as the Hebrews HOP 


91 in their five and twenty. ; 
ed Every ſpecial or particular Irregularity has not 2 
Technical word to expreſs it; it 1s warden, that the 

5 generals have. 
| a By a Technical word is meant a term of Art, 
not whereby any art or ſcience e Row ſometking, 
ag which properly. belongs to it ſelf; as Grammar ex- 
Prreſſeth true ſpeaking and waking by the terms, Ore 
Si. Mthoepy and Orthography. 3 ome} 
the One art often borroweth a Technical word Komm 
d,. nother, eſpecially if thoſe arts are a- kin; and in-)“ 
ive eed all Li arts have ſome dependence upon, and 
nce Nn affinity between one another. Thus Grammar bays: 
Ne os from Mufick (for Quintihian-in the ſeventeenth ' 
De- 1 of the firſt book of his Inſtitutions affiring: 
1 two to have been formerly joined) the word: 
beir one or Accent: from Geometry; Elements, Anala- 
an- ; as Geometry it ſelf borrowed Elements from Phy- 
Ad- ck or Natural Philoſophy. 
re Words are ſaid to be led Technically, LR they 
nich re not taken in their own natural ſignification, but 
uch ransferred and applied to a ſenſe uſel by ſome par- 
nts, a art; E. G. Men is 4 noun of the hed num 

| a, he word men ſignifieth not a Rational Crean 
, i = ut that which the Grammarians cath a Noun. | 
"the Having treated of Words in general, it is — 
Ety- o treat of &zery fort of them in particular: firſt of 


he 12 and then of the Particles of Speech. 1 
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1 N | Article or nis is a a declinable gart of £ ſpecth, 1 
which both is knit to a word, and knits words Ir 
together. Fo 3 
There are two Article. 8 : 


The Demonftrative or Prepoſitive e this as. 40 „ 
goes before the word; and ſometimes ſupplies its y 
place: : as this man ts 200d, this is a good man, zbi: 7 
zhing ts juſt, this is juſt, ve P; 

"The Relative or Subjunctive RAY or which refers to, , 
and follows the Antecedent or foregoing word; and 
Joins a ſentence to the Antecedent, and ever ſupplies 
the room of the Antecedent in that ſentence : as bleſ- 
fed is the man, wbo bath not walked in the council of Wl 
'zbe ungodly ; the ungodly are 7 ike the” chaff, tobieh the | 
wind. catrers away. © - 

* This is common to all el who, to maſculine 
and feminine: ich is more uſually neuter; com- 
mon uſe very ſeldom prevails otherwiſe, as our 


2 hve art oy beaven. | * 
The Decdenſion of the Articles. | , 

„The Demonſhativs LPN EL SSL TONE, © 
In the Sing. Number „55 [Tn the Plural, 17 
In the Nom. cafe ; | 5 this] © © theſe, © 
In the Genitive; 8 bor 8 this. ſof - theſe 7 
In the Dativez; fſto or unto this. to or unto theſe. n 
In the Accuſative; B this] NY theſe. re 
- The Vocative is wanting. 4 

In the Ablative y © 2 or with this, iby or wich theſe, 


The 


The nene 5 the fans 
nt 


5 e Singular 404 rot. + 

2 In the e * 3 45 who or whi 4. 

: In the Genitivez of whom or Which; ; whoth- 
L In the Datite ſto or. Unto whom or which: 

ch. In the Accuſative; e 0 whom or which 

ds Ihe Vocative is wanting. 


In the Ablatives 5 Ibyor with whoni or which, - 


The 1 Abe is — uſed for the Article Ke: 
Llative, with the Caſual figns being placed after; and 
joined to it: Gen. whereof._Dat. Gberdre or wherennro! 
Abl. whereby or toberewitb. Thus likewiſe with ſumè 
articles; as wbereat, whereahoer, wherer: u, whereon, &cl | 


to, 

> The Provotin that i 15 Frequently p = for the Atticls 
leſ Relative in all its caſes; as bleſſed are 25 ,that pur their . 
1 of ruſt in bim but the Signs and Particlesare ever put 
„% tter the word, upon which they depend; as 101 it 


the 32 that i tate care F; this is thetrads, that i 
Ive by: "this is be thing, that i depend upon Sych 
tranſpoſi ition of the gd Particles is alſo uſed 
with the . adde obo or tobirb; as be it tbe perſony 
whom i muſt appt my ſe to; tbis is the main thing; 
obich i muſt 11 care of ; this bs the . dbit 4 


a my mind pon. 


Both the Articles i in Eng l;th bade 2 haiſh Cort; f 
is they have in Greek, ò n and 0% d 8; in Latin, 
bie bor bor and qui qu quod; for q isa harſh mute. | 


heſe, 

hele. WY The wort! This is bee reckoned ati Article, becaufe' if dieß i 
heſe. Ihe Latin Hit, which by many Grammarians is made fo anfwer the 
heſe. {Wreck Article Demonſtrative 12 Yet thie word a ot the ſeemi to me 


o expteſs the nature of the Greek 5 nearer than this and the Latill 

ic. For 4 ur the; as the Greek 3, is placed generilly —. 
ords ; whereas this hic is not of ſo general uc of 4 more 

od particular uſe, 1 think 6 270 gr is better ind more firfi- 

p y rendered * 4 of the man than b 32 his homo. 2 
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ſwers to the Greek &; therefore Marc. 7. 6. & 5 ads is inter- 


preted this people. Matth. 4. 16, 5 e the people. Matth. 21. 


38. dröge 6 xAngovo© hic eſt pæres, this is tbe Heir, Lo ke 


Lor Sdreęer is Engliſhed by Fother, the other. Therefore ſeveral 


Grammarians. Have call d Hic a; Pronoun Demonſtrative; but there 
was nd teaſoh for them to rank qui who or which among the Pronouns, 
when it has exactly ig ſame uſe zs 35, which is a Greek Article. 
The learned Grammitian'df the laft Century, the late Dr. Busby in 


his Engliſh luttoductidn to the Latin Tongue, calleth the or this an Ar- 
ticle Demonſtrative, and who or which am Article Relative: And the 
famous Apolimnjus theAletandtian, in the 445 Chapter of his firſt Book 


of Syntax explodes the opinion of them, who confound Articles and 
Pronouns under one part af Speech. Many of rhoſe, who allow the uſe 
of Articles, among the Latins, N they have been borrowed from 
ikelyhood of this in relation to; the 

Artiele Demonſtrative, for in Latin i find not much difference be. 
tween the ſignification of hic and n; and hic can't, ac I obſerved 
before, kr properly to the Greek 5 : only in the Rudimentz 
Der of Grammar both were ! uſed in the decli- 
we 4 » As its ning of Nouns, and therefore their own decli- 
of Zend, TANG an 35 on chas py as firſt ro a ayes 16s Probable 
zicle.* 20: he. c part f t er 18.gerived from to, Þy parting, the 
ſpeech with caſer, diſtin- Aſpiration before, and rurmnng. 2 into c w 
guiſhing the genders and avoid its being confounded” with another 
muwhet's a: 7 Cafe, In Engliſn, if his bea Frenqun, (and 
Feftr nin 2 me 37 N 7 | : | 
e , he Dime). it maſ be one as well as thut) the Article the 
fir a mmay as well take the the beginning's "this, 
ab the Icdfian” il the beginning, and the French le the: entſing, and 
both la the ending of the Pemonſtrative Pronoun ille 3a that, for 
their Article, Demonſtrative. As for qui, who or which, they can 
neither be Pronouns, nor be borrowed from them. For if they ate 
Pronouns; they muſt be ranked amòng the Relative Pronouns, ſuch 
as ſui ipſe ĩs, ſelf he. But tis eaſie to ſee, that the nature of theſe 
Pronouns is quite — ag qui, * or which, 3 . 
they all agree in this that they are. Relatives, Jet the firſt only refer 
theaelver” bt the laſt refer both.chemfelves a 45 whole ele w 
the Atitecedent. © Beſides; the Antecedent of the firſt hei het always 
is nor nteds be, that of the laſt both ever is and muſt; be, joined to 
it in the ſame Sentence. Tis however moſt certain, that the Engliſh 
and Modern Tongues have borrow'd the uſe of Articles from the 
Greek.,,3x they have borrowed the uſe of Caſual Signs from the to 
brem, which diſtinguiſhes its caſes by ſigns, s. 
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may be borrow d from it; and; che Engliſh 
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- e ue | 1 arts of 8 0 
Te vq mention d ihe Phi opher Arjſtotl 
185 in the ſich 4 bis fu, Book of Inſlitutions "5 | 
at the, Number of the parts 0 a not-Juſtly agreed gn ; © 


the, Ancients, ( among whom Uſe Sete and TheodeZes, hay 
« 10 89 Verbs, Nouns, an ad; CopyinRtions 3 ; becauſe the one 50 
we ſpeak; theother is; of hat we ſpeak; and the pining 
& 0 eſe is the Convindtions ch * moſt are called 
4, diem 5 but Convinction ſeems. t 
« the Greek Syndeſmus. The BREE r of the parts of ſpeech 
« was by little and lirtle increaſed by the 
* Laertius, n. the 


& Phiſoſ port chiefly the Swoicks: and: 8 

« 21 22 Convinctions e ded . 1 — ir 
greed, -after thar Prepoſitioris;' to d ecken 2 
*Nouns; 1 * Appellation;' und "then che "ſpeech. 5, F off 
</Pronoun; and chen the Farticiple mint Appel Abe Herb, 
de with — oh. N the Verbs themſelves, the Conjunt:ion, andthe 


the A The: Roman rogue needs. Articles 
0 oc and nd therefore hey ae fear ge" ira on 
« ter git other- Larter = ſer 1 ics ; think vhs 


the — is added over aid above Romans have as. innei 


« tot e former; Let other anthers among weg, of the Relative qui 
"Be th roved ones own'd, t parts th Gros Fa. 
Hof ſpeech, as Ariftarchus, 266 J Ino age 8 con 


"ny Palamon, ho have ced che WoOord Ae ae. 


* „ Vocibulum or Appellatios under the 
+ Noun, as its Species s or kinds; But choſe, who made ce gy 
one thing, and the Word another , A reckon'd, nine Parts, © 


(t ſpee ch. &* 


| Saad Labels afterwards of he Vocabulumand Aphellini⸗ 
on. But befo 
definition of i it. A Noun is a word henifying ſomerhing . 
pact or agreement, without dime, uo part whereof ſignifies any 
thing, if ir be ſeparated from it. " Ariftorle beſidesobſerves, char 
the Caſes of the Noun are nb Nouns. Thende it is; chat all Caſes 


are called Oblique, except che Nominative Singular, which, becauſe 
e. Let in pro- 


it is the true Noun it ſelf, is named the Right 
priety of ſpeech it is no Caſe at all; for it is che very word, the va- 
riations of which are called Caſes or Fals, aud the Gebhtive Si 
is the firſt of them, ſince the Nominative is (as the term it felt im- 
Ports) no variation but the bare name of che thing it ſelf. Th 
Stoicks (as Laert ius informs us in the place cited abors) allowed no 
more Oblique! Caſes. than three 2 the Genitive, the ative, i 
| D 2 A 1 A- 


* 


* 2 


roper tranſlation, "of 


i enter upon the Noun, i think fit ro give 4 rin S 


— 
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zs be Enghſb Gramm. 
Accuſative. And indeed the Vocative is generally like the Nomina: 
tive 5 the Ablative eyef in Greek, very 0 | 
tive: therefore the Greek Grammarians leave out the Ablative, and 


mention only five Caſes. But yer Dr. Busby in his admirable Rudi. 


mentum Metricum, and the very learned Aurhor of the Nouvelle Me- 
#hode, allow the Greeks as well as the Latins fix Caſes. Among the 
Latin Grammarians the Caſes have various Names; as Priſcian, in his 
fifth Book, calls the Genitive, Pofſeſſive, as the kingdom of Pri 

or Paternal, as the ſon of Priam's the Dative, Commendarive, as 1 
recommend this buſineſs to this man: the Aceuſative, Cauſative, 'as 
T accuſe this man, I make this man the cauſe i the Vocative, Saluta- 
cory, 25 all bail, Aneas : the Ablative, Comparative, as ſtronger 


The general Diviſion of the Noun is into two 
ſorts; for a Noun is the name of ſome Being; and 
all Beings are divided into Subſtance and Accident: 
likewiſe the Grammatical Noun is divided into Sub- 
/ On oy fs 
The Subſtantive ſignifies ſomething, which can 


ſtand by it ſelf and be underſtood in the ſentence 


without the help of another noun z as be air, the ſea. 


The Adjective lein ſomething, which happens 


to thut Subſtantive, and can't ftand by it ſelf; as 
bright; main : but is added to, or ſuppoteth the Sub- 
ſtantive, which, as it were, ſtands under it to ſupport 

its ſignification ; as the bright air, the main ſea + and 
can't be uſed in a ſentence without the Subſtantive, 


which it relates to, expreſsd or underſtood. - 


' Beſides this, there is another general Diviſion of 


the Noun; for a Being niay be conſidered as com- 
municable either to Many, ar to none but One; the 
firſt is called Univerſal, the laſt Individual or indi- 
viſible. And fo every Noun whether Subſtantive or 


Adjective may be 


Either Appellative and common, whoſe ſignifica- 
tion, appellation and name belongs to many; as 4 
man, # city; good, great. 

Or Proper, belonging to one only; as Poter, Lon- 
don. Thoſe Adjectives are Proper, which are deri- 


ved 


% 
. 


in Latin, like the Da- 


Friam; 
as 1 


23 and 5 


r 


and then it may affect not only the Subſta 


vis 


WD Gn. z 


ved from a Subſtantive Proper: 1 as Neſtorian fe from Ne-, 
for , Nuſtorian eloquence * Carthaginian from was 


rage, Cartbaginian faith. 


Each Individual or Proper Wine has its own na- 
'2 certain number of 


ture ſo confined to itſelf. b. 


circumſtances, that it can belong to no other: which 


circumſtances are ſeven; Form, Figure, Place, Ori- 
ginal, Name, Country, Time: for * ſome of 


them may, yet all of them can never alike to 


two Individuals. 


An Appellations noun can be uſed fk as FIE 
1 z and a Proper, as an Appellative; as the Philoſo-. 
pber, the Orator taken for Ariſtotle, Cicero : Cowley 
was the Engliſh Pinday, or rhe ſame poet 10 We 
as Pindar to Thebes. i 


A gubſtantive Commons, or uſed in a common ſi- 
gnification may admit, for a ſign, the word be or 4 
before it; as the man, 4 man, the Cicero of the Age. 

4 takes „ before a vowel; or before b, if it be 
pronounced : 
babit or a habit. 8 

The Adjective is generally placed between the ſign 
and the ſubſtantive , as 4 man, the great city - 
except when ſome other Word dependeth upon the 
Aijective; as a man trus to bis word. 


- * * hy 1 — 
. Ph N 
* 
} ; 
* => 


as an car, Nn bor; but @ band; an 


De is often Emphatical or a mark of Diftin&ion, TH 


ntive but 
the Adjective alfo: as 1 Nine 18. 7 The 3 be 
25 The God. James the great, James tha laſs. 

It is joined to the Adjective, when the Subſtantive 
is underſtood ; as Matth. 5. 45. be makes bis * to 


Hine on the evil and on the good, &c. 


Hence infer, that, ſince the Greek Anicle'$ 6 is uſed in ſuch 


places as the E * . The = with” very good reaſon be ac- 


bounted an Arti 
D . The 
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\ . The: fign à is ſometimes Emphatical.; as Hal. 58. 
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12. doubtleſs there is a God, that judgetbh ube earth's 
and here the Greek Interpreters uſe. the Article b. 
Ihe difference between zhe and # is this, that zhe 
can be plural as — AS ſingular 3; 4s re man, tbe 
men: but à is only ſingular z as à man; and it has 
much the ſame uſe and ſigni fication as the Frenchan, 
and the Engliſh oze in ſuch expreſſions as theſe, un 
homme me ' a dit, one man or a man told it me; which 
is not unuſual with the Latin una; as Terenc. Andr. 
Act. rx. ſe; I. forte unam aſpicia adeleſcentulam, i ſee 
one or 4 certain. young. tuoman: this-a:or's certain is 
alſo uſed for the Greek Indefinite ris, as Mattb. 21. 
33. there was a certain bonſbolder, dub eqeròs mis nv. 


oix oe, one, 


— 


7J7TCC C SGEAST AS... 

Though therefore The is applicable to many as well 
as one, and @ only to one, yet The has a more re- 
ſtrained ſiguification than the other; The moſtly ſup- 
poſes a thing mentioned before, 4 ſomething new; 
A mentions indeed ſomething,” but it of it ſelf nei- 
ther ſhews, nor determanes itz; as there was a man; 
the Lord comes at an hour that the ſervant 1s-not a- 
ware of, Luc. 24. 50. The not only mentions, but 
alſo points at, and fixeth the thing; | as. thou art rbe 
max, 2 Sam. 12. 7. it war the third hour, Marc. 15. 
25. The is a Demanſtrative Article; A rather par- 
takes of the nature of ſuch an Indefinite Noun Ad- 
jective, as ſume or any z if a mau 2 Cor, 11. 20.1. e. 
; ſome man, if any man. And it ſeems to me not 
very unlikely, that the word à or an is made out of 
the firſt letter or letters of: the word any, to which it 


— 


en? Ton NE oh 2h Nen 7 WO TEE 

The Romans had three ſorts of Proper Names; the Prænomen or 

fore · name, the diſtinguiſhing: name of the fingle perſon, anſwering 

to our Chriſtian: name; the Cognomen, the name of the Father or 

Family, like our Sir- name; and the name of the Tribe. or Nation, 

SZ | 8 | 7 | On OM which 
F 


EET 1171 
41.111 Ai 


which 1 the 0 acer eo; n Blau- Tulle 
N Mare Elk M Cicero. 


ler or aide 3 as Scipio the African, becauſe he conquered rick, 


_ Laertius,\ in the fame place as before, writes, that ſome made tas 
diſting parts of the Appellatio of leech, Name. y the Appel. 
„ lation they meant a part W 4 a Common 


« quality; ; as us man, « Ther» By & hich ſignifies 
* 4 Proper q 5 cn; Oe (ay Form 4 e. the RA 80 rr 2 
9 t the Noun pet. Qinllian, 
ſpoken of before, nptes, that ſome Gtammatians VETS ſhed the the 
Word or 17 0 um from the *. ellarioht by chis, 6 thy he ; 
a 1 5 plain to be Seen and Touc of 46 4 houſe, a © ſt, 
which wantetk either or boch of theie; ts the wind, ie heaven, the 
vertue. Varro, in his 9˙ Book of he Latin Tongue, writes chat g 
town is a. Word ¶Vocabulum ], ute 10 Name { Nowen] ;..md fo 
makes the J Vocabulum] the. th what others, i in Laertius 
call Appellatſon. I ſha leaye t t alete t opinions of e learned 


about theſe three Terms, as i found Wan : only coticludiag, that, 


— chey are all but names of ſome things, tis better to re- 
ce them, as Species er the 4 as their i. than to in- 


a Vero mber of th e Parts, f ch by aking thi n ſo many 
diſtinR Gen, YE og Dy NY 


x There ſhall follow hereafter ot. b more bartibblar Didi of 
| Noubs : their Kind and Figure Hias been kiewplifed before iu the 
Ter account of Words; ; and their Declining is nor he oon. 
| igtged; / 241 OSLO UG 30 16828 11101 55 


I Subſtantive only is capable of being dedined 


or varied through — and Caſes; fen the Ad- 
jective is without any change deen tothe: dubſtan - 


tive; except * when the Adjectiyn alone 
md place of a Subſtantive; as ancient, the 


ancient writers.or the ancients:7) yet not Allg as Biſe, | 
the wiſe' men or the wiſe': ſome both —.— a Lc 


others, oriche-orber. Marc.'6:25, Phil. T. 19: ſee p. 48. 

Every Subſtantive has but one Gender, or one 
Common of two; as: father, mother, parent, ſon, 
daughter, child. And thoſe Subſtantives which are 
of the Common gender, fix their gender, if the Sex 


is ae by che ſenoe; as: be is 4 parent, ſhe is 


2 parent. 52.10 . 118 
Every 3 is appliable to all Genders, be- 
. it may be joined to ſeveral Subſtanti ves of ſe- 
"It 8 veral 
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408 me „ Engliſh Genet 
—— as good; maſculin, 4 gobd father, 
Emi „ 4 good mot her 3 neuter, 9299 1 ti 
— -# 00d parents ; but here, re the ſubſtan; 
tive or <ul ſtantives. include different. genders, the 
moſt worthy is to be taken, the maſculin before the 
feminin, the feminin before the neuter; as /horb' my 
parents, father aud Eg are kind, the Adjective 
kind, though it varies not it ſelf, let the gender be 
what it w yet ought to be underſtood. o the ma- 
ſculin;' 5770 if it way to be expreſſed in a. language, 
Where the ending is ted. th ending ald be 
5 maſculin. . | an 

Cog Plural Nimiber i 18 made, by adding * s to "the 

lar; as book broks,. tree trees, table tables, : 

re words. which jn the ſingular, have ane 7 
* underſtood and ſometimes expreſſed, ex. | 
preſs it always in the plural; as city mercy | 6 eitie 
mercie) cities mercjes; eye cet; Wave waves. _ 

The e, which was quieſcent in the ſin gular, be- 
comes moveable in the plural for the ſake of Eupho- 
ny or a better ſound, as to avoid the concurrency of 
ſuch letters as can t be pronounced in one ſyllable; 
V. G. bauſ⸗ 10 croſs croſſes, box boxes, . offices 
church churches, jud, 1 gern.. 

In ſome the yl les are not encreaſed, but the 
gramtity « of the a lengthened; as par paths. 


* 4488 Ye 


ww cn. wn owl .. ft 


The Plural * in ("HY words which are not- En- 
_ -gliſh, is affected with an Apoſtrophus; as the Latin 
_ xword Species [kind], ſpecies's: which h-Apoſtrophus i Is 

the mark of an e leit out but pronounced, as it 


were ſpecieſes.. Thus bores 70 On, were 12 7 ele 
ata i, be 10. l 


The Cube. in 3 . are phe: ve by 
ſigns; ; and therefore, in relation to them, there is 
no more than one Declenſion: but in relation to _ 
Number, there * be twa; one Pariſyllable, t 


Nouns 
9 


En- 
Atin 
us 1s 


if it 
"ts 


d by 
ere 1s 
o the 
e, of 


(ouns 


Nouns vbich e 


the other 


le ry 


"a PE n 
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"The Declenſion of the Noun Aae 


. N. The hand 
S. Of the hand, 


5 | Toorth nto othe band. 


A The hand, 
v. O hand, * © 


= By orWith the "es | 


; . 


1. N. The hand 
a vn Of the hands, 


'F 


he Ge amber of f ylables in 
h umbers "as letter letters, 
ring wifyllable, of Nobns . wk: bave 
not, but 1 in: TN, Plural as 19585 Jung borſe 


Hllabli 5 Ilables > 
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21 HAST | 


7 God upbolds me. 
The Lord belpeth his 
anointed with; 
ſtrength of bir hand. 
e is ' impoſſible 
to the hand r Cad. 
God Hretebes out Bis 
band 20 ſaue ne. 
roucb not Cod c anvin- 
„ | 
God led bis pet ple. by 
_ the hand of + Moſes 
and Aaron, David 


© play dy with bis hand. a 


* Feser, 
The | heavens are 


work of the hand 
God. of | 


v. To arunto Nie haids 774% my ſelf to the 


SA The hands. | 
v. 0 5 


hands 
de, teacbeth the bande 


bt, 
bh a lifted up to God. 


ds of God. © 


. BY or with the hands. Vonder: were wrought 


} 


he hands 
72 4 ts ofthe 


| — with bis hands. 


| The 


48 


ſt ble oak of 5 moſt des- | 


11 22 02 
Kd 


| = Why hers Dedening, is made either; within or withaye, js 
For Varro in h 


179 of the Latin Tongue writes, that Nouns 
arc either int of Differences of thoſe” things, whoſe 
| 5 — 2 elſe into things without, whoſe. names they 
are not. And in his 8** he calls this laſt Declenſion Valu 

« whereby men have put fome names to things, as Rome from Ro- 


eech dhe of Ni- 4 Ws the. 5 Natural, Need he 


Ives: are; * ne 
gidius, calls a Declenſe- ct Ee or Tenſe: as Nals, f Romulus, 


ee och a, Romulus &c.. i ſay, i did ſay, i b 
' Ke, ay, 7 ad 
id, 4. £5 ial ONE 66 l. And in his Ae divides the Na- 
LT F rural Declenfion into Direct, when a 
word from one Right caſe zs declined into another ighr caſe, as 
the books ; and . or ſide - ways, when a word from 
nie calc is declined into an Oblique one; as the book, 0 
- the books," f the books, &c. The Voluntary Declenfi 25 ef 
I xe with what is calłd the Derivation of words, which has 
bee 


treated of any 1 +: 24. Voſſias divides the Direct Natural De- 


Ihe bak 
mou; 


ö elenſton into three ſorts ; one into Numbers, a king kings4 the o- 
er into Genders, as Queen, hoſt bdſteſs,” arid thus moſt En- 
gliſh Subſtantives Fro! their Feminin, as Prince Princeſs, patron 
8 ea for the Enghſh Adjectives have rio. Declenfion into 

Genders; the third into Degrees, as _ Rronger frongeft; 3 of 
which ſort of Declenſion ill treat ner. 

The noun Subſtantive is what ſignifies ſome Subſtance ; che Ad- 
jeQive.denotes the Quality of the Subſtance. One of the Proprieties 
of Quility is © is to be capable of receiving More or Leſs : from this 
pro 9 here ariſe Degrees of Compariſon, hen a word compa- 
rect wich another — more or leſs Fot that Quality than the o- 
ther; as Viyſſes was wiſer than Ajax, Harro was the moſt Jearned of 
the-Ramans. Then becanfe this propriety belongs nor to * . — ines, 

compariſon therefore bab. not to all Adjeftives; V. G. Adjectives 
of Number, as firſh, ſecmd, third. Such AdjeRivesas are not capable 
of compariſon, are cafily diſcovered by the ſence ;, as Proper, Nati- | 
onal, Interrogative, Negative, Diſtributiy; „ Partitive, of which af- 
terwards. | This compariſon of | words belongs properly to ſuch 
words as nol, or have the nature of and are taken as, Adjectives; 
| LK h it is made by the Grammarians à kind of Declenfion, 
is ode but improperly, not ſtrictly. Declenſion, in propriety 
Le ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, is the variation of, the word into Caſes, 
Numbers; Genders, Moods, Tenſes, and Perſons: From this noti- 
words are {aid to be Declinable or Undeclinable; nor from that 
oder imprope rand A & acceptation, which takes in the Derivati- 
© Compariſon, both ch which the Particles alſo, which yer 

are Undeeſindle, 00 N as will be new di in i its place, 
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The gree e.of Gul z il. d 15 
Which 18 he $a and firſt or Fe inal Fate, of 
word, before it is Compares 7 And; though AG 1 
ep ee Ace it, yet it is vulgarly anf 


. ee egree of Con ee, 8c 
mg 55 in called 1,;Cale, 
thee? is na fall of the word e eee 0 


ſecond and third degrees, the eren 9 
Super tive, are properly the compared ſtate o 
Word. 

e W compares. Se 3 of (neg 
"eds tes her, and ſhews whi | hath) more or leis 
that — | 


The al carries the Bgntesl of a word 
above all; and Hans: that ſome dne quality bange 
to it the moſt of any other word.. 1 

„The Comparative 85 0 Superlative: are : made by. 
adding er and rt to the Poſitive; area, greater. 
greateſt. 2 ra at: 5 BY 4 To 1211 

Some Adjectives, ach ps as are derived. 
from the Latin, or end in ut pure, are compared 
by the ſigns mae, moſt; tere dent from prudens, 
more prudent, moſt prudent (ha ly and very rarely 
prudenter, prudenteſt ); neceſſary from neceſſarius, more 
neceſſary, moſt! e 5 Fs from e more pios . 
e wi, 206 e 7. 40 


* % i : 
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Erbe words, between which the compariſon is 
made, are generally joined by the Conjunction - Nog 
a8 Haar was Pron er than Up es : excepting ſome 
"Comparatives, which are merely Latin, and have 20 
Inſtead. of tban, ſuch as wr E.G. Wifdem is ſu- 
perior 10 ſtren th. Of which Cc r tives more, will 
e ſaid in an ther N e 
The Superlative 17 the Com ae alſo, having 
1 before, have commonly of after them, the fut 
with a Plural, the laſt with a Dual; as be je rbe wiſeſ 
of all, be is the wiſer of the wo. 

There is often .a Compariſon made betweaty two 
Comparatives, by placing zbe before each; as the 
#be hig ber à man is, the bumbler be ought 10 be.* 

"Too is frequently uſed in the ſenſe 25 the Compare: 
tive; and never ſo, very, mighty, exceeding, of the -2 
perlative, with ſuch other Sts of the 1 e Superl; 
tive ſignification; as bir is roo beavy for me to. 

J. e. bis is beavier than what I can 'bear : : wore be n 0 


ver Ae rong , Fl encounter him, i. e. were be the, 


— men. He is very firong, mighty firong, ar. 
egeds ing 


Lene the repetition of the word with com- 
ing between ſerves for the nen! ; as th s 5 
22 2 i. e. ibe 1 . 4 


It is uſed in the ſenſe of an Adjective; as be ts more a 
wan than torber ; be is the moſt man of any; man 


here is taken in the ſame ſenſe as the e 


Baul. 


5 The Diviſion af Nouns. | 
| Havi now th þ the general Diviſion of Nouns, in te. 
© Nog oy gov 2 themſelves, into Subſtantive and Ad · 
jective, with what belongs to them; it remains that ſomething 


3 ve og of the ſeveral ſorts of Nouns i in — andi in 18 | 
En \ | 


p _ 
a coaosS DT r a oak. ES ar ems. Milo 


8 pe „ae to o 0 
gare a Sübltantive may alſo admit of it, when 


of chem au : 
rioned before 


from man, qua rags" rape ron a — Þ 
from a Verb, Verbal z from a Participle, Participial : all which, om 
what dſo are derived from Particles, ſhall be exemplified euch in 

their due place. This Derivation of 'words is Technical, and mens 
how one Grammarical Part of Speech is deriyed from another. 
There is alſo beſides this a Natural Derivatioa of words, with'a re 


of the word. Such we theſe, which follox. 1 


Nationals, which ne their nas: from ſome 
Nation or Country ; 2s 4 Saxon, a Britain, a Scot, 


a Londoner, a Roman, an | Arbentan,, - 


neee Which 219 their name from. the 
Father or head of a family; moſt of them derived 
from Greek; as the Aineades, tbe Romuli dss, i i. e. the 
deſcendants of Eneas and Romulus ; the Nereides, or 


Chryſes. 


Cyprus. Or from the argument and ſubject of ſome 
Peer 's work; as the Tliad of Homer, the Æneid of 


STORE” +a 


ebildiſh, reddiſh,  deafyſb, i. e. not quite, but ſome· 


baronet or little baron ; 4 eignet or little ſwan, 
4 leveret or little bare, a | coronet or little crown, 


not to the Grammatical but to the Common and Natural uſe 


4 Norman, a German : from ſome Town or . ; as 


daughters 'of Me Chryſeis, or the Daughter of 
Such a form is uſed; in ſome Nova: hacks * — 


their name from the place of their birth, education, 
or dwelling; as Venus is galled Oypris from the Iſland 


Virgil, from the Ton Llium i _ near the | 


Dittlautiyes which Ain thine” name Rus * 
word, whoſe ſignification they diminiſh or leſſen, 
and of which they partake in a leſs meaſure ; as 


what a child, red, deaf: lambkin, i. e. 4 little lamb > 


from 
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out any reſpect to that, but as they — one towards another, in a 


fenſe either Finite and certain, (eee de uncertaln The 
firſt ſhall be race into four ft orks; as they 8 * 
the; 995 includ 8975 J hien in; of excl & che ot her. 
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To theſe Notts of Parr, may be bel what che Philaſophets 


ts 4 


in Meraphyfick call Abſtract, Uhich denotes and ſiguifies a thing, 


whoſe OE er but only inthe mind; and by which the 
mind is drawn off, or abſtfacted from the C crete in 0 W cat's i ſub⸗ 
1 as humanity from: wy vertue en * r. 


-vNhgitives; which deny and exclude lfomething, * 
aone, neitber. WY I 


-Indefinites, taken ir in a a uncertain ets Jook 
eiten as ſome, W e Such 


And all wo 
gatives 3 43 4 know nat; 1 | 
a ht OY rt. 1 b d nn 7 tler 


to ſignifie number.; ſo- this is as. muc rhe uſt of Wort 
—— roduces ahother fore &f - Nouns . ee al Wa 


ah ys 4 PORT. 

: gves-+/o or enen as 
len, mbar fo n : 7 
ö bak are notiterres 
15 the bor . 
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OG 574 Cardinal and 
N Sa 20 aft bug e SHFIRAN 
ar principal Yumeral, from which: all 

the Ordinals A the two. 5 971 derived, ſigni- 
fies one or more. than one, an . Wers e 
ſtion bow nd \AS: one; two, bath. 35 Free, Four 3 


ie nh K. 0 ale 10 4.9 oo a 
nl Me, or a; ſingle! ef, 
rank'd ina final. 18 22 niwers to the Queſtion: 
what. 1 29 AA, 72 third, and 1 
proceed nding in r fourth, fifth, &c. tenth, gelę: 
venth ,. ges Kerb. . kabel de u- 


ſandeh, Fe a . 2 m M W. (Of 
The Numerals between the. tens, from, 7 to 
an hundred, are made by putting th e leſfer. after 
the greater, or. beſt 255 ie ith the Conjumction aA; 
as, . one, twenty firſt, or one e onen 
twentzeth : where note, th that in expreſſi ng the cont. 
pound ONT the. laſt only ends as an, Ordinal;-as 
2 ib, or froe and twentioth. not ewenrierb eh 
th and twentietb. | 
"WE an. hundred, the greater” goes before the 
leſſer with the conjunction; as n hundred and 
one, &c. a tbouſand and one, &c. os hundred and. 
bu, &c. Fa Ahn and e 69 re 1 
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The Cardinal ove ba i —_ nature of 4 
Numeral, and ſupplies the room of a Subſtantive 4 
28 2 Cor. 12. 2, 51 kriew 4 man, Nc. 1 ſuch 4 bne 
ll 5 glory, i. e. of ſuch a man. And { nes in the 
lural ; as Matth. 18. 6. toboſo ſhall offend one of —_ 
tte ones, Kc. | 
I.: often ſerves as an Indefinite; 5. as Matth. 12. 47. 
then one die. 4 certain man, mis 205 the Greek) ſaid 
ante bin, 3 
It alſo is uſed as a Partitive, i m ering to the Par- 
fitive the other; as Phil. 1. 16, 17. the one preach 
Chriſt of contention, but the other of love. Where be- 
ſides tis obſervable firſt, that there zbe one arid the 
2 are 1 J and ſtand for the Greek Article Pre- 
poſitive of N, ei i. And next that they have the 


fame nature as ſome rute v. 15. to which the, 16" 
and: 1 1 verſes have a relation, ſome preach Cbrift 
even of envy and ſtrife, and ſome of good will. * 
Inſtead of the Ordinal fit the word prime from 
the Latin Ordinal. Prinmus is uſed; as rbe Prime charge, 


7. e. che iy charge. 

Inſtead of ro, twain isread nail. 27.21. Aare 
15. n 

The Cardinals form other Numerale of increaſe, 
in -ble, ple, from the Latin -plus; and in old: 

as double, treble, quadruple from duplus, rriplus, qua- 
. 4, Kc. eld threefold, fourfold, c. 
he Ordinals likewiſe make Numerals fi ſignifying 
an order of time; of years, as triennial, 1. e. every 
three years, 8c. of days, as tertian quartan (agu) 
i. e. every three days, every four . 7 from = FTE; 
iortianus, Quart anus. | 


ue N ameral Subſtantives are nuch as theſe; an 
unit, 2 quaternion, a decad, a dozen, 4 Nee 4 cen- 
tury, a myriad, a million. 
rom the word ſcore are made threeſcore, eine 
ang, one, & c. threeſcore and ten, threeſcore and ele- 
* | ve 15 . 


f 


— 
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a ben, Kc. fourſeore, &c. fourſcore and ten, Kc. froeſcore, 
re + Nc. /ixſcore, &c. inſtead of ſixty, ſixty one, &c. ſeventy, 
me Ml ſeventy one, &c: eighty, &c. ninety, &c. hundred, &c. 
the Wl Pundred and twenty, &c. RN apa 1 

eſe Some few other ſubſtantives, not derived from 
Numerals, ſignify number, 2 pair or @ brace, 1. e. 
two, a leaſh 1. e. three, but they are not applied to 
every noun alike; as 4 Aren, a brace of 


carps, a leaſh of hares. 


5 The Cardinals frequently become ſubſtantives; as, 

ach bree (i. e. the number three) is comprebended twice in fix 

be- (I e be number fix). And with the ſign of a ſubſtan» 

tbe tive before them; as zhe nine of clubs, the four nines. 

Ire- Or without; as rulers of thouſands, of hundreds, of 
the ties, of tens, Exod. 18. 7. ys Z 
Tx In plays and games the French numerals are moſt in uſe; as qu. 


Theſe words. evennight, fourteennight (contracted 
into ſennight, fortnight), a twelvemonth, and ſuch 


ge, ike, are Subſtantives compounded with Numerals. 
1 Having now done with the DoArine of the Noun, tis natural to 
Lare paſs to that of the Pronoun, beſides that in other Languages, as Latin 


and Greek, the Numerals and Pronouns are both declined after a par- 


afk ; cular and irregular way. 

od: „ 

qha- PRONOUN: 1 
th 4 A Pronoun is a word, which implies and ſup- 
ing plies a Noun underſtood or before mentioned, 


ith the additional character of a Perſon. 
The Pronouns are theſe; 2, fbou, ſelf, be, tbat, 
y, our, thy, your, his, their, own. 

T is of the firſt Perſon ; tbon of the ſecond; the 
eſt of the third, except ſelf, own, which are com- 


on to all three. | 
cen- Two are Subſtantives i, bon: the reſt are Adje- 
| Hves, except ſelf, which is ſometimes one, ſome- 
ſcore imes tother, 5 7 
ele- They are either Simple and uncompounded, as ; 
Ven, . 1 E 


or 


N E © 1 
> " 
/ 
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or p44 7 ag as my:ſelf ; or Decompounded, ay 
 By-0WN3-jCij. PT” 2d 8 . Po. OE 
3 Simple and uncontracted (but hard ly us d) 
as toe; or contracted (which are moſt uſed) as we, 
Of this more will be obſerved in another place. 
They are alſo either Primitives; as 7: or Deriva- 
tives, from the Latin, as bon from zz, from the 
Engliſh Primitives, as your from you. 

The Adjectives Primitive are, be, that, own. 

The Adjectives Derivative, my, our, thy, your; bis, 
Ber, their, and the Primitive own, are called Poſſeſſives, 
fignifying poſſeſſion, or ſome thing in one's power. 

Self and own are named Reciprocal, if they belong 
to a Noun in the ſame ſentence ; as no man ought to con 
mend himſelf, every body muſt bear his own burthen. 

He is Relative: and That Demonſtrative; as alſo 
This, which ſome Grammarians have reckon'd among 
the Pronouns. V 5 

All the Pronouns want the Vocative, except zhou, 
my, Onur.” = 17 0 9 je „% 3, 

The Pronouns are declined, as the Nouns, with the] 
caſual ſigns; and 7, bon, be, vary their end not} 
only in the Plural, but in the oblique caſes alſo, ex- 
cept the Vocative, which is ever like the Nomina- 
tive; as thou, o thou. . | 

I makes me in the Obliques, we in the Nominative 
Plural, vs in the reſt, Likewiſe hon, ches; ye, you. 


Inſtead of the ſingulars, hon, thy, thine, common ſpeech and 
civility in modern languages uſes the plurals, you, your, yours. | 


The Pronoun Adjective be hath, what other Ad 
jectives have not, a declenſion and variation (beſides 
that of the caſual ſigns) through the Genders, Caſes, 
and Numbers. 15 . 

The Maſculin he, him; the Feminin /be, Her; the 
Neuter zz (from the Latin d) the Plural for all 
the three Genders, they, them. 5 

That common to all three makes :hoſe in the * 

e 8 
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| mar. er 


, as I The Neuters rhar, it or tbir tbing in the oblique 


caſes are often turned into the Adverbs here - or tbere- 


1S'd) with the caſaa} Signs and Particles after them (much 
3 206, like unto the Article Relative p. 3 3.); as hereof tbere- 


e e ee 


Vas I e e | 3 
the The Poſſeſſives my tby before a vowel or b are alſo 

made wine, tbine; as this is my or mine inheritance 
IF or honſe + and ever ſo, when the ſubſtantive is not 
, next to them; as 2bis i my book, this book is mine. 
ves, The Poſſefſive his maketh ber in the feminin, ite 
er. (for of it) in the Neuter; beir is common to all 
long three: but, if the ſubſtantive be not near, ber and 
com · ¶ ¶ rbeir take 5 in the end; as bis thing is bers, thit 
1. 

s alſo ir ours, this book is yours, © „ 
nong His and bers often have the ſign of before them; 
f as he ts not his or none of bis, this is not hers or none 
zbou, HF bers : thus alſo this is none of bim, this is none of 

her; i. e. this is not he, this is not ſhe, 
h the The Pronoun ſe/f, when not joined to another Pro- 
| not I youn, is a Subſtantive, and is commonly placed be- 
„ er. fore and goned to the word, on which it depends; 
nina- ¶ as /elf-loue or love of ones ſelf; a ſelf-ſerving man or 
a man which is a ſervant only to bimſelf. Otherwiſe 
ative it is an Adjective, which makes ſelves in the plural; 
you. and is joined to the Poſſeſſives my our for the firſt Per- 
1 ſon; thy your for the ſecond; him ber it them their for 
n a the third: often alſo with the interpoſition of the 
| Pronoun own : as my ſelf, my own ſelf , our ſelves, our 
r Ad- on ſelves; thy ſelf, thy own ſelf; your ſelf, your own 
efides /; your ſelves, your own ſelves, bimſelf, his own ſelf, 
Caſes, er ſelf, her own ſelf; it ſelf, its own ſelf; tbem- 
ſelves, their ſelves, their own ſelves. © 
z the Himſelf, berſelf, themſelves, though they are pro- 
or all MI perly no nominatives; yet are uſed as ſuch; as bim- 
ſelf hath ſaid ir, or be ſaid it himſelf, tor theſe com- 
plural. . BB; 0 one 
The 5 


tbing is tbeirs: thus alſo our and your ; as tbis book 
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pounds of ſelf are often added to the other Pronouns; j 


as i my ſelf, we our ſelves, c. 

Own added to Poſſeſſives does little elſe but inforce 

the Poſſeſſion; as wy own eſtate : and may be 
rendered by ſelf, very, or proper; as God's own image, 
i. e. the image of God himſelf, God's very or proper 
image. 
8% is frequently joined to 8 and inflead of 
it we alſo uſe very; as rhe ſelf ſame man, or the 
very ſame man : but very ſometimes ſignifies nere; as 
he is a very. or mere fool, life is a very or mere ſhadow. 

The Adjective Pronouns. may admit degrees of 
Compariſon ; as bis is more mine than that, I am moſt 


or very much yours; it is bis very ſelf, ipſiſimus. 


There are ſome few Pronominals ; as fe Tell 
eſs from ſef. 


Having given the Anatogy of the three firſt Parts of Speech, their 
Anomaly muſt now be diſparched together, becauſe uy in their 
| e ions 9 of the fame Accidents. 2 


Heteroftoichys _ 


A vowel for another; as older oldeſt, ehigy 2 
A confonant for another; as v for 7; V. G. Simons 
wives mother; thus allo in plurals: V. G. life lives, 


Knife knives, balf halves, Jelf * 


Hleterology. 5 ph | 


The ſame word may ſignify a Thing or a Perſon; 
as the youth or age of youth; the youth or young man; 
rhe juſtice or vertue, be -uſtice or tbe man who ad. 
miniſtreth it. Such words change alſo their gender 
with their ſignification; being maſculins, when Per- 
ſons; neuters, when Things. 

The ſame word may be taken as the Matter or 
Thing made of that matter; V. G che copper or me- 


Tal, rbe e or veſſel made of rbat metal. 
Theſe 


1 


WY — — Pay —. yy - >> ph 
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duns; — ee 1 =. 
| Theſe foregoing and other words in the one ſignifi · 


force BMW cation want, but in the other have a plural; as zbe 
Y be youths, the juſtices, the coppers. 
ave wr 12 + 087 
proper Some words change their ſignification with their 
: number, and mean one thing in the ſingular, another 
ad of in the plural; as zhe manner or cuſtom, the manners 
r the Wi or behaviour; an arm or limb, the arms or weapons. 
; 4s e CI eee A936 


low. The fame noun may be a Subſtantive or Adjeftive 4 


es of as the gold, the gold watch : or an Adjective in one 
u moſt I number, and a Subſtantive in the other; as rieb or 


wealthy, ricbes or wealth; new, news, common, common. 


One word may be capable not only of two but of 
more ſigni fications; as reft ſignifies zbe remainder, 
rbe quiet, the ſtop: man ſignifies the nature, i. e. 4 
rational creature, the quality 1. e. a valiant perſon, 
the ſex i. e. @ male, the condition i. e. 4 ſervant - 
moral; a moral man, the moral of a fable, the morals 
of a man pile, the reverſe of à piece of money (croſs 
Yr pile), à pile or piles of building, the piles or hg- 
morrboids. . | 


el 


„ their 


1 their 


772 
mon: 
lives, 


Tis enough to have exemplified the Heterology of Nouns in theſe 

few inſtances; but ſo much depends upon the right underſtanding __ 
and diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral ſignifications of words, that to give a 
large and full account of them would be worth the labour of rhe 


eacher in any language whatſoever. | 


rſon : | 

man; a 

3 — Heterocliſy. HY — 

ender ¶NMWords Redundant in 55 3 

1 Per- WF The Right caſe; as folly, fooliſpneſs; freedom, free- 
veſs; valiant, valorous. 8 

"er Or | 5 3 „ 

Ir me- The Oblique caſe; as brother, brot bers bretbren; 


the firſt is uſed more in a Natural brotherhood ; the 
aſt in a Civil one, as Ad, 7. 2, 26. though brethren 
„„D E 3 | - 
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witty or cbittieſt. 
the ſenſe; the comparative, as leſer ; the Superla- 


Caſe: 


are Adjectives, which are the ſame in both Numbers, 


Mlonoptots, of one caſe or ending in each num- 


 wbom- 
the ending; but otherwiſe we may reckon among the 


ſuch as want the Vocative, which are many; as the 


Number 


N > 


6 TYOLLE OD TINT 07.0% ROWE TS 7, 2 
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is moſt frequently read in the Bible to denote the 
ſtricteſt conſanguinity, as Gen. 47, 1. As J. 13. 


The Degrees of Compariſon; either by ſigns, or 
by the end; as boneſt, more boneſt or boneſter, moſt 
boneſt or boneſteſt ; witty, more witty or wittier, moſt 

Sometimes the Degrees are augmented to increaſe 


tive, as moſt bigbeſt, Plal, 9. 2. thus the very beſt, 


Words Deficient in 


* 


Aptots, which vary not at all their ending: ſich 


and ſome ſubſtantives, as ſheep, people z and the Ar- 
ticle which, ny Peer 


ber: ſuch are moſt ſubſtantives; as way ways; ſome 
Articles or Pronouns, this theſe, that thoſe. 
Diptots, of two caſes or endings in each number; 
as thou thee, ye you. = | 
Triptots, of three caſes or endings ; as who, whoſe, 


Tetraptots, of four, and Pentaptots, of five, are 
hardly to be met with, in reſpe& to the variation of 


Tetraptots, himſelf, as having no Vocative, and 
properly no Nominative: and among the Pentaptots, 


Articles; all Negative, Interrogative, and Indefinite 
Nouns; and moſt of the Pronouns. 


o 


The Singulars are ſuch, as have only the Singular 
number; viz. Proper Names (except when they 2 
| 4 F 


* 
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uſed as Appellatives, as Virgil for Poet), many names 
of good and bad Qualities, Vices and Vertues; ſigns of 
human Age; and of Metals; Fruits of the ground; and 
Liquors: as Gildat, Chaucer ; ſtrengtb, prudence, tem- 


fancy, childbood, manhood ; gold, filver; wheat, bar- 


| Theſe admit not the queſtion how many; as how many golds ? yet 
ſome, when they fignify ſeveral ſorts, are uſed in the plural; as wines. 


The Plurals have only the Plural number ; ſuch 


as the names of ſome Feſtivals, Places or Towns : 
V. G. the Bacchanals or Feaſt of Bacchus, Athens, Wells. 


Beſides theſe there are many particular words of 
either ſort. 


% 


peace, pitch, 8 plenty, ' Fruce, wealth. . | 
Plurals : annals, aſhes, Calends (the firſt day of 


dung, earth, glue, hunger, ivory, mire, mud, moſs, 


* 


day of March, May, 


f uly, October, and the thir- 
teenth of the reſt), Nones (the ſeventh of thoſe four 


hoſe, Months, and the fifth of the reſt), zbanks, wages. 

„ are PS 

20 of Bll THRONE Seng | x 

z th Many Adjectives are not capable of compariſon; 
and as hath been noted before, p. 42. e 

Ytots, Others want one of their Degrees ; as middle, mid- 

s the Wl dlemoſt, very veryeſt. 3 


ſyllable urmoſt. Such a Syncope there is in the word 
late, later, lateſt, laſt. a 3 
In latter there is neither Poſitive nor Superlative. 


— 


"hs 


perance , ſobriety, rage, covetouſneſs, cowardice; in- 


BE Oe ——— BN ng nn A 2 EI pee 5 bs 


| - Singulars: air, amber, blood, birdlime, clay, dir r, 


the month), entrails, [rig Ides (the fifteenth 


In ſome there ſeems to be no Poſitive as utter, 
uttermoſt, and by Syncope or cutting off the middle* 


E 4 „ 


" The Evglſb Grawner 
Words Variant in 
Declenfion. 


Some words form their Plural otherwiſe than by 
adding . as 
By changing ſome Letters; Vowels, as man men, 
woman women, foot feet, gooſe geeſe. Or both Vowels 
and Conſonants; as mouſe mice, louſe lice, prony pence. 

By inſerting a Letter; as die . 

By adding Letters in the end, en, or · ren; aschick 
chicken, ox oxen, child children. 


By changing, tranſpoſi ing, and adding ; AS brother 


r eg 


The word ſow in the plural makes has or Fine: 
_ yet ſwine is alſo uſed in the fi ngular. | 


Words of another Language do ſometimes keep the 
. Plural ending of that Language: Hebrew ; as one 
cherub, Exod. 25. 19. two cherubims, Ibid. v. 18. or 
cherubim ; as ro thee Cherubim and Serapbins continual: 


y do cry. Or Greek as Philippi, a Cit * of Maceds 
na, Ack. 16. 1 2. 5 


Compariſon. 


Theſe following A are irregularly oatüps- 
red, as in Greek and Latin, ſo alſo in Engliſh and o- 
ther Modern Languages: good, better, beſt; bad, evil 
or ill, worſe, worſt ; little, leſs, oth 3 many or much, 
more, moſt. 

The Engliſh and other modern Tongues keep ſtill 
ſome Latin words irregularly compared; but then 
they loſe their comparative ſi ignification; as major, 
minor from magnus great, major greater, parvus little, 
minor leſs. The Subſtantive maxim is derived from 
maximus the ſuperlative of agnus. | 


Gender: 


And this ſort of Heterocliſy bath 0 9. 30) been 
re * 3 ö Hetero. 
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- Heterogeny. 2230 


Many Engliſh words, which ſignifie neither 36 
nor be, and are therefore reckoned Neuters, are yet 
uſed as Maſculins ; or as Feminins; or as Common, 
maſculins or feminins : which genders, not proper to 
them, they ſeem often to have borrowed from ano- 
ther Language, and taken the uſe of them, beſides 
that of their Regular Neuter. ö 


Maſculins. As ſea, ſword, from the gender of the 
words wo/l@ pontus, gladius. The ſea returned to bis 
ſtrengtb, Exod. 14. 27. Pit up thy ſword into bis place, 
Matth. 26. 52. 4 ar Soo e 


the Feminins. As city, earth, pit, tree, from wks 
one urbs, yn terra, N, arbor. Ibs city of God. ſbe 
. or Hall not be removed, Pſal. 46. 4, 5. The earth ſhall 
nl. Wl yield ber increaſe, Pſal. 67. 6. Let not the pit ſput 


her mouth upon me, Pſal. 69. 16. The jig-tree puts forth 
ber branch, Marc, 13. 28. ; 70 


Common, maſculins or feminins; as heart maſcu- 


mpa- lin from the Hebrew 25, feminin from the Greek 
nd o- I #424ia. The heart knows his own bitterneſs, Prov. 14. 
, evil 10. He, that pricks the beart, makes it to ſhew her 
nuch, Knowledge, Ecclus. 22. 19. where obſerve the joining 


the two genders it and ber together. So the word 
fill %s is uſed as feminin, from vavs navis : when the ſbi 
then ¶ was caught, we let ber drive, Act. 27. 15. and as — 
or, ¶ culine in ſuch expreſſions as theſe, a man of war, 4 
ittle, ¶ Nerchant- man. e ol PE 


Some words, beſides their own, take alſo to them- 
ſelves the gender of that, under which they are com- 
prehended as Particulars under the General. 


Thus 


35 The Engliſh Grammar. 

Thus names of Rivers are uſed alſo ; as maſeulins; 
| of Cities, as feminins ; becauſe the general words 
Nuvius a river, and urbs à city are uſed ſo. Jordan 


overflows bis banks, Jol. 3. 15. Her rim 2 e. Baby: 
tons ) is Near to Come, Ilai. 13. 22. 


The Abſtract word does ſometime ates 421 gen. 
for of the Concrete; as love works no ill to bis neigh- 
bour, Rom. 12. 10. Love taketh that maſculin from 
tbe lover, or from ĩeꝙs amor the love. 

F hings are . often under che notion of 
Perſons, from which they take the reſpective genders 
of Maſculin or Feminin: V. G. the Sun Hos Sol is re- 
preſented as a male perſon or being; the Moon flu 
luna, as a female: the ſun ſhineth in his ſtrength, 
Apoc. 1. 16. The 72001 ſhall not give her light, Matth. 
24. 29. 

Thence it is that a ſubſtantive of the common 
gender is often joined to a Neuter; as this beap/be 


witneſs Gen. 31. 52. Thus in Latin, reſtis, flu 
agricola aratrum. | 


The Spirit. 


Beſides what has been obſerved in general emceming che Spirit 


and Accent of Wards in the Proſody; ſomething more ſhall be here 
added, which in particular belongs to Nouns; and ſo "07 to each 
part of Speech, as there will be occafion. 


I be uſe of the Aſpiration b is very "NR in di 
ſtinguiſhing the ſignification of ſome words from that 
of others, and one part of ſpeech from another. 
It diſtinguiſheth the different ſenſe of Nouns: 
Subſtantives; as hair air, harm arm, hart art, 
hearth earth, hedge edge. | 
Subftantives from 8 as ball all, bill ill. 
Nouns from Pronouns; as bowr-our, bis it, 


.» 


The 


n. Belt Grammar. _ 


| The Accent, ik 1 7655 


Sh works ere no accent at all; viz. a, the; 7 and 
the caſual ſigns, H to, by, with; . 

An Emphatick word can never want an accent; 25 
tbe is Emphatick in this Gs; and The Word wer 
God, John Werke. . > | 


Moſt SD accent the Gin: ſy Nable; 48 * . 


thus the compound of two U llabte ſubſtan- 
tives; as fobrman. Pronouns compounded with ſelf 
accent the laſt 3 as myſelf Other compounds retain 
the accent of the laft compounding word as all and 
hey, almigbty, not almighty, _ | 
b Derivatives keep the accent of their Primi- 
tives; as bounty boumiful bountifulneſs. | 


Nouns, which from Latin and Greek are uſed in 


Engliſh without any change, ſuch as Proper Names, 
follow the Latin General Rule, and have the accent 


upon the laſt ſyllable but one, if it be long, by Na- 
ture, Poſition, or Uſe; as 4chaia, Berea, Olympas, 


Damaſeus ; Theſſalonica ; Epapbrodirus : . Otherwiſe, 
upon the third from the end; as Ceſare, Junia, 


Philologns, Sofipater. * 
This alſo holds good i in 4 words (beſides Pro- 
per Names) which are not Engli 


ing vowel; as Epaphras. 
Some Appellatives from Latin, not changed in En- 
gliſn, have the Engliſh accent upon the third, though 


the ſecond 1 in Latin be long; as autor, orator, com- 


peritor, ere 


I ſhall leave, what foo particulars. remain concerning Engliſh 


Accents, to uſe and obſeryation. 


Three 


z as ommipreſent 
from omnipreſens, omnipotent from mmipotensc. 


A Mute before a Liquid lengthens not the forego- 
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Three of the eight parts of ſpeech, viz. the Noun, one of che 
two Principals, and the Article and Pronoun, which partake of itz 


nature and chiefly attend upon it, together with all their Accidents, 


e now diſpatched. None of theſe three, either by themſelves or 


12 


joined, can make a ſentence without the help of the other Principal 


part, the Verb, which with its Participle is very fitly placed in the 
middle of the other parts. For though all the eight are by a neceſ- 
fary and mutual dependence fo linked, that not one can be thorough- 
ly underſtood without the knowledge of all the reſt, eſpecially ig 
what relates to Derivation and Compoſition ; yet the Verb is the 
chief of all; the life and ſoul, as ir were, of the whole ; it fixes all 
the other parts, which without it do but wander to no purpoſe' of 


any ſignifjcation; it is the ſpring of all motion, which actuates and 


cements all the reſt, and enlivens that Grammatical Body, the Sen- 


tence. I have p. 2. compared Sentences to Axioms in Marhema- 


ticks : bur (ſince it may be allowable to repreſent one and the ſame 


thing under ſeveral views, without being guilty of contradiction, 
where an adequate and perſect compariſoꝑ is nor pretended to) if, 


in alluſion to a Mathematical Circle, the Sentence is conſider d as a 


Period of ſo many words concurring towards the making of one full 


ſenſe; the Verb is the Center, in which all thoſe words, like ſo ma- 


ny Lines meeting are united, from which they proceed, and unto 


which they tend, and bear a conſtant relation. 


= Van nn 1 
— Verbs (as has been ſaid before 1 2 2 ſigni- 
fie Motion, and every motion neceſſarily ſuppo- 


| fes ſome Being or Exiſtence; and a being may be 
_ conſidered either ſimply Subſiſting in it ſelf, or with 
ſome farther State and Action added to it: therefore 


there are two ſorts of Verbs; either Subſtantive, which 
ſignifies ſimply to be; or Adjective, which can't 
ſtand without the other either expreſſed or underſtood; 


as Tread, i. e. I am reading. 


hen becauſe the Action is either Done or Recei- 


ved; all Adjective Verbs. are either Active, which 


ſignifie zo de, or to be the Agent; as Ilove, i. e. I am 
loving or I do love: or Paſſive, which ſignifie to ſuffer 
or receive ſome Action from another Agent; as I am 
1 ae en en e 


Again 
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Again becauſe the Action may be confined Within, 
or proceed Without; therefore the Verb Active is ei- 

ther Tranſitive, when the action paſſeth upon another; 
as T read a book; or Intranſitive, when it does not; 
W 0 i 


* 


not zo ſuffer; Neither properly Active, as having no 
ſubject without to receive its Action. 
The Active and Paſſive ſignification of a Verb are 
by Grammarians ſtiled Voices. 
The ſame verb may often be uſed in different 
ſignifications; V. G. zo burn; as tbe fire butns 
tbe wood, the fire burns bright, the wood burns: the 
firſt is Tranſitive, the fecond Intranſitive, the third 


cauſe there is a plain difference between he wood 
thing In doing, the laſt ſuppoſes it Done. 


Before i go on, it will be neceſſary to make ſome reflections on the 
notion I have given of the verb. I have, according to my Maſter 
Dr. Busty, deſcribed its chief character to be Motion, whether it be 
Action or Paſſion. By Motion i mean that which moves the Being 
from the ſimple and abſtracted notion tis firſt conſider d under, 
into ſome ſubſiſtence, ſtate or condition, which adheres to it. E. G. 
Socrates is a philoſopher : Socrates teaches Plato : Socrates is billed 
with Poiſon : I mi ve the firſt apprehenſion i had of that noun Se- 
crates unto a farther confiderarion of what he Is, Acts or Suffers. 
Again by Motion i underſtand not ſtrictly, what the Philoſophers op- 
poſe to Reſt; for thus the word reſt in this ſentence, the dead reſt 


from their labours, could be no Verb; but generally the condition 
of the thing i ſpeak of, as the condition, which I mention concer- 


ning the dead, is that they reſt. Beſides when i divide the Verb 


into Subſtantive and Ad jective, i conſider the ſubject either as it Is, 


as there is 4 man : or as ſome what elſe is Added, to what it Is; as 
the man liveth, i conſider the man, not only that he is, but that he 
is living. Then i divide the Verb Adjective into Active and Paſſive, 
becauſe what is Added to the ſubject, is either from the ſubje& itc- 
ſelf, or from another, as i love, I am loved. Laſtly what is Added 
to the ſubject from itſelf, the ſubject either keeps to itſelf, or com- 
municates ro another; which produces the diviſion of a Verb Active 
into. Intranſitive or Neuter, as i 7iſe; and Tranſitive, as 7 722 

N 0 | — ſpirits; 
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The Verb Intranſitive is likewiſe called Neuter ; > 
becauſe Neither is it Paſſive, as ſignifying ro do and 


has more of the Paſſive, tho it is not entirely ſo; be- 


bunt, and the wood is burnt; the firſt implies the 
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ll © fpirits. What therefore the Grammatians call Action and Paſſion in 
| erbs; is not to be taken in the ſame ſtrict ſenſe with that of the 
=_ Philoſophers for elſe a Verb Active muſt needs: often be reckon'd 
| | Vaſfive; as i ſuffer wrong, ſuffer in a Grammatical ſenſe is a Tranſi- al 
| | tive Active, and yet it ſignifies Paſſion, - Thar Verd, which is call'd + 
| Active in Grammar, is generally capable of admitting the figu Dy 
| before it; as 1 ao. ſuffer wrong : and the Paſſive is that, which is 
= made from that Active by the addition of the Subſtantive Verb 4m, 
ö as wrong is ſuffer d by me. I ſhall here ſubjoin, what the ingenious 
Mr. Z4bb6 Deſmarais has in his learned French Grammar on this 

| Subject. A Verb Active is a Verb, which can govern in the Ac. 
& cuſarive the term or ſubje& of the action or impreſſion, which it 
| 4 fignifies: A Verb Neuter is a Verb, which comprehending in it ſelf 
| the term of the action, impreſſion, or ſtate, which ir figuifies, 
* governs no noun in che Accuſative : A Verb Paſſive is 4 Verb, 
| 
| 
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. which being Active in its firſt ſtare, comes afterward by a change 
C of its ending to loſe the form, the ſignification and government 
Sof the firſt ſtate. 2 e 


| "The Verb is either Primitive; as 20 read: or Peri 
| vative; as from a noun; V. G. to name, to cauſe, ib 
father, to patronize, to be bettered, to be worſted : 
Either Simple and Uncomponnded ; as zo take: of 
Compounded ; as zo partake, © 
S Either Simple and Uncontracted; as bon readeſt, 
| be readeth : or Contracted ; as rbou read ſt, be reads. 


No Motion can be conſidered without its Manner 
and Time : thence Verbs are varied or declined with 
Mood and Tenſe. V 


| 
Il1eͤme is one of the diſtinguiſhing characters of the Verb, which is 
E therefore by the Philoſopher defined thus; the Verb is what car- 
ties with it the ſignification gf Time, no part whereof ſignifies 
© ay _ by it felf, and which is the fign of things ſpoken of 


Every motion is either confined to a ſet Number of 
Perſons and agents, or it is not; and therefore the Mood 
or manner of motion is either Finite and declined 
with numbers and perſons, or Infinite and without. 
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The Finite n motion is either Independent and ab- = 
blah. or Dependent and ned. or Contingent 
accidental. 

Th | conſequently aro four; three Finite; 
nd ative, which plainly ſhews the motion; I 
rative, which bids it; and Potengial, which Lo 
its poſſibility; one Infinite, Indefinite or Infinitiv = 
which intimates a motion without fixing 1 it t upon. any 


number or perſon. | 
Some of thai ſe Moods have other various names 


junctive, becaule it ts e to another Ce ry 
ſome word or particle; ſometimes Optative, w ben 5 
- it wiſhes ; 'ometimes Dubitative, when i it doubts. 


|. The Motion, with reſpect to 10 Time, either Ts; 60 
ah this very inſtant, or Has been. before, or Will 2 
W * Beſides the time of the motion, if it be 

| at this inſtant, is fixed, and can be neither more nor 
„ess inſtant than it is: but what has been or will be, 
may be nearer to or farther from what is; Again, the 
time of what has been, may be certain or uncertain; 
Thence it comes that Verbs have ſeveral forts of 
Tenſes. | 

They are indeed chiefly three; the preſent, wich 
+; Ml is Now; the Preter, gat Fg is Paſſed, gone by and 
car before; the Future, To come. 
ifies The Preſent 1s but one Point of time, and there- | 
n of Bl fore indiviſi ble; ſo there is but one Preſent. And 
that Preſent is ſo little while preſent, and ſo ſoon 
paſſed, that the Hebrew and Sacred Language on 
. no preſent at all. 


nel The Preters and Futures are floating i in their dura- 
. tion and continuance z and therefore are manifold. 
w 
j F 
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The Preter is threefold ; Imperfect, whereby is WM 1 
meant a time which Was in duration, but not yet WM fin 
finiſhed ; Perfect, or time which Has been but lately ¶ can 
finiſhed; Plu- perfect, or time, which Had been long 

apo finiſhed, and is now More than paſſet. A 
.” Beſides theſe three Preters, there is another (in the ¶ in e 
Active voice only) which ſignifies ſomething Paſſed, Eine 
but the time whereof is Uncertain ; it is calFd Inde- 1 
finite, and by the Greeks, (from which it is borrow- Wl pal 

ed, and which have it in all voices) Abriſt; for it is Perf 
unknown to the Latins. * 1 
The Futur is twofold; the firſt may be truly calFd 1 
Imperfect, when the thing meant by it is merely Con 


Future, ſtill to come and to be done: the ſecond Per- 
fect, partly Future, partly Perfect, when one thing, 
though it is yet To come, is however ſuppoſed to be 
Paſſed, with compariſon to another thing, which is 
To come after it: The Firſt belongs to the Indica- 
tive mood, the Second to the Potential. 


This ſecond Future ſeems to me to have much of the nature of 
the Greeks third Furure, uſed by them only in the Paſſive Voice, 
and called Paulo- poſt. futurum, a Future which will be hereafter; for 
as among the Greeks that Future is formed from and has the Aug 
ment of the Perfect, ſo in Engliſh this ſccond Future has the fign 
and rhe ending of the Perfect beſides its own ſign ; as 7 have loved, 
i ſhall have loved. JW 


The Imperative has only the Preſent Tenſe : The 
Infinitive; the Preſent, Perfe& and Future : but the 
- Prefent and Future of that mood differ only in 
ſenſe ; as 1 think bim to be grateful, I promiſe you to 
be grateful; i. e. I think that he is grateful, J pro- 
miſe you that i will be grateful. [R195 | 


The 
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The + wes n+ Potential imply 2 viding 
fi gnificationz for, what is commanded or contingent, 
can t yet be ſure and preſent. ele To \ 


All verbs Perſonal, which re their three 1 
in each number, are declined three ways, or by three 
kinds of Paradigms and exemplary Forme. 
The Firſt and General is through the three Princi- + 
3 the. Preſent, the firſt Future, and the 
Perfect. 
The Second, through all the Moods and Tenſes. 
The Third, through the Numbers and Perſons. 
Theſe three r or Forms 1 be callTthe | 
Conjugation of a Verb. 


The Preſent of the Indicative is the Theme or . 
dation and original, whence all the other Moods 
and Tenſes are made. 
It immediately maket the Imperſeck and firſt Fu- 
ure by the addition of ſigns without changing the 
nd; and the Perfect both by ſigns and for the moſt 
art changing the end, from which Perfect all the 
122 — d Perfect, hen th chang, he 
e Indefinite and P when t et e 
nd, either increaſe or diminiſh the — 2c 
The Augment or increaſe is either Syllabical-. i 
f Syllables; as i wait, i waited, i bave waited: or 
Lemporal i. e. of the Quantity : 3 2s 7 give, i gave; 
think, i ; thought, i baus thought. The Literal Aug- 
nent or increaſe of letters — increaſes neither 
he Syllables nor the Quantity; as i give, i have 
iven; i do, i did, i baue done. 
The Decrement or diminution 1 the word is 
ety Literal or Temporal; as # have, i bad, i feed, 


More ſhall be faid afterwards of the formation of 


The Wick two tenſes.” | 
13 5 8 The 
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The r * FL Signs, © or 1 F emma of 5 k 
5 Moods and Tenſes $639: 0 .- 
55 a. 
; datt. Imperat. I Infinit. MM 
Im perf. was, did. 2 e e e th, 
Bib fall 6 il i e e zh 
Perf. have on pts: to hare 8 
Plup. had 1 ä REN” E 
2 Fut. V 4 all oath a pe 
5 
- Bois & theſe nt wink they are not joinel it 
to a Verb or Participle; am, ub, will, habs a8! ba 
am boneſt, I do my buſi * T will the good of every 5 
boch, T bave the 4 2000 word of all men. | 
Vill is ever a Verb, — it ſi onifiesro Ade, or u er 
be reſotved ; as 1 will 40 into the en f 7 will baw 1 
Ou 5 JE : 
. Theſe Sighs are Auxiliary Verbs, Which Hhelp'to 760 
form the Moods and Tenſes; moſt of which Auxilis ver 
ries are either Defscrive having only the Preſent ani 7*” 
3 or Variant in the formation of their Tenſe, /*/ 
may, I might ; I Hall, T foould, Tell, I would; - > 
14% T did T have yy T have, bad; Tam, Tua ver 
1 have Nen A, 5 fign 
Should and would are Sch fans of the Poten a 
tial, chiefly, when they ean be turned eee gn * 
fy poſſibly; as T ſhould or would rruſt, T ſhould or o fon 
| have truſted him, if i was ſure or bad been ſure e 
bis boneſty; if i ſhould. rruft him, T ſhould repent in. ſup 
Otherwiſe I ſbould is the {ame as T ought; I would uſe 
as I defired: as I ſhould have zrufied lun, 1 15 bau cal 
185 with ups. 1 
ſon 
; ing 
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"APR aſs 1 no — 755 but Verbs, x 


and fi i hy it te Or it were lerſul; z as if 1 may ſay | 
| jo, # 1h 1 6 515 3 30 1 4 1 5 
The Verb can —9 i may mi 8b. becomes 


aſi go as what can 7 pate whar could 1 
The ſigns do and may are fee left out — rakes 
ſtood z ag i do read, i read; i deſire that be may como, 
that be chmee; may the 600 5 grace male you e 
zbe God of yore matte Noi perfect I Pet 5. 10. 


In the ond Future ſtall; and i in the Ply- 2 
dolibly, is frequent] omitted z as toben i baue (or all 
bave ) read the book, i will giue you, my #boughts upon 
it; if you bad (or bad” poſſibly) given me e. -£ 
bad (or poſſibly bad ) not "on at. fy 
The Imperative in the thind vert aſeth the Non 
15 i but; Jt. the ſecond, either the ſign do, or none at 
bim read, let them read; do thou read, do 
[2 1 1 mad than, read ze. The Accuſatives him, 


38 


wil en, are governed of let a which of itſelf is a 
M Bi: 5 ben it t hath a Nominative, an d ſignifi es 10 
nl ed or e on as 1 2 0 Fry . Peaſe bins: 
es; K 


* The Eogli q Acei curve, which s Nee thi Gi ien tet 21 the 
r is u. Fee of the Verb in Greek w e TIO no 
ns are | 


- The Greek ad Latin PORES wot 8 no firſt per- 
ſons ; but the Engliſh ſeems to have them; as let me 
read, lot us read: which in thoſe two Ianguages are 
ſupplied by by the Subjunctive; for that mood is often 

by them inſtead of the Imperative; and i is then 
calld Mandative or commanding. 
The Engliſh uſe of the Imperative in the firſt per- 
fon has the ſignification of the ag and wiln⸗ | 
ing or * | 
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The Parad igm of be Lig through the Nan 
bers and] ne 5 


1 thou . „ . cher 
E — 7. Or . 
re wert w se were. OE 
{ſhall halt ſhall Up.“ thall, 
have haſt hath | |  _ have. 
__  hadſt had | had. 
mayſt may 7. 3 may 7. 
« might mightſt might Bot . might, 


The Perſons are expreſſed and titinguiſhed by the 
Pronouns; Singular, i zhow, be: ſhe it; Plural, Ley pe, 
rbey e except where the Noun it ſelf is expreſſed; as 
the Lord is king, be hath made the world, Pſ. 93. 1, 2. 
the works of his bands are verity, they are done in 
_ zruth, Pſ. 111. 7, 8. or where the Article ſupplies the 
place of the firſt, ſecond, or third perſon; as I Fob, 
who am your brother, was in the ſpirit, Apoc. 1. 9. 
our Fatber, which art in heaven. he, that Ioveth ano- 
her, bas fulfilled the law. Rom. 13. 8. we, that are 
ftrong, ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, Rom. 
15. I. ye, that ſtand inthe 1 of the _ praiſe 1 
zhe Lord, Pſal. 135. 1, 2. they, tbat run ao ano- if 4 
tber God, ſhall wy great zro le, Pſal. 16. 4. . 
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The Verbs in the ſecond always and gh ( 
in the third perſons ſingular, except thoſe of the Im- MW be 
perative, vary the end of ibs ſign ; of the firſt 6er 


i FI har (as might . ll ben or we 


| own end, if there is no ſign expreſſed. 


The . fi gular « ens in #; as 1 af hh 
or thou readeft, thou mi have read: or in · t after 
-I, as thou wilt z and _ er -7 inthe Verb Subſtantive, 
as ; thou art, thou wert. 

The third ſir ngular in the preſent of the Indicitive; 
and the Auxiliary verbs do, have, ends in-zbor -s ; as be 
doth or does read, he readeth or reads, be bath or bas read. 


| Theſe Perſons ſometimes change not their end; as 
when there is ſome command, E. G. ſee thou do it 


not Apoc. 19, 10. or when a Particle puts the verb in 


the Subjunctive; as if thou do that, wbjch is evil, be 


raid Rom, 13. 4. or when ſuch a governing word 
or Particle is underſtood; as be nf to Bear tbe 
voice of the charmer, charm be never ſo eee a 
58, 5. 1 e. though be charm. _ ry 

The Perſon goes either before 15 fi ign, or, if there 
be none, before the verb; as ? do read or i read. 

But the Perſon goes after, when the Mood is In- 
nee or Imperative; as readeſt tbou; doeſt thou 
d! read thou, do thou read, let him mas 

Or when. the governing word or Particle 14 under- 
ef as, bad they known it, they world nor bave 


crucified the Lord of glory, 1 Cor. 2. f. i. I, & f they 


had ky how. it. Be it unto me according t zo thy word 


Luc. 2 38. i. e. mayor ler it be, _ 
Or when there is ſome tranſpoſition of caſes and 


words; ag @ bruiſed reed ſpall be not break, Matth. 


12. 20. Bleſſed are the peace. ma fers, Matth. 9. % 
in thy light Hall we ſee light, Pal. 36. 9. 

Or when ſome Particle begins the clause; as ben bal 
the king ſay, Rc. Mat. 25. 34. vow letteſt thes 7 
vent depart in peace, Luc. 2. 29. thrice was i, 2 0 
_ rods, 2 * II, 25, therefore ſhall they be your 


F 3 Judges, 


70, 


| Ven Sa antive and 
| the er-tenſes of the Aae except 
— are formed with the Participle Palſive an TO 


„ Aft i ere om the Verb, een (it 
bak ve; * and re. 


4. Loc, 11.1 19. 
ie bl 36. 12. 22715 the propber Efaias ohn 1.23. 


And eultantly after the .Expletive.or 50. wp jon | 
word there , ad there bath Wo vrenmpratihn 4 ed, Kc. 
7 Cor, 10. 13. 


Or in 2 Parenthef, % between TOP Sn, 
* 1 ith he), ſaid i, quoth þe, and ſuch like: 


s + St 


h the Ne! gatives, Hor, e dhe EE 


. 


I oy FO 020 obe Vreden u. 115 b tons 
192 81 ang the Particip ple J. r Active; and the 


, 18 entirel 5 ald rou out mat le of the 
Li Participle Paffive; 2 5 


1s, - - Therefore i it will be neceſſ ry f eas of the 


72 5 in n this place. e 
Aike U 75 Gb 25 
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iy Park Ne; is a word. "which parts i the nid 


a e of a Verb, from . exrve 1s and 
.t e Battitd of 2 Noth Adject N 


(kre the 
erb) either 1 or Ate 
EO, it the fame c 


caſe a: as tlie Verb 


4 fy Tx 2711 


: wks artzkes of Mie of A vel, bes Thee 
Lenſes, rhe Preſent, Perfect, and Future, which in 


our to be. 
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bY 9 le Subſtantive 4 are theſe, 


ther 3s tbe 997% 55755 dy | 


"Bel | 3 Having 


Hive. Ve) he firſt by adding ing, the 
laſt by he fign 2 fy 28 784 9 2 55 lx. le- 
ving; 4 * N rad, 4 bout to bye, . N 20457 td Ds 


The Pe Rafe t is alſo, made of * Active 
Verb Pieſen 


15 47 9 nd d. | 
15 chang ede nothing bat the Qu Quantity; 
285 read. ug, read ſnort: or the Quantity i 18 jets, 
by 1 the b 8 quieſcent: 3. 48 7 chige, chid. 

t 


Fr cut, ut, put, hurt, ſer, come, | 
The Pork 1 often uſes alſo the ſigns Being. 
or Loving been; z 28 being loved, having been loved. - 
From'the Participle perfect Paſſive, the Verb for- 
meth its Kale * 25 5 the Perſon thence 
e 


10 Perfe and ſecond Future, by in- 
ſerti 7 — 1 3 as loved. i i Joved, i babe 7 5 &. 


And the whole Paſſis ve Voice by the hex .of. the 
Verb Subſtantive, as will be ſhewed hereafter. 


th ea? 8 — 1 — 3 3 10 both 


as the Ferfect Paſſive; but the firſt uſes the ſign 


bange; 55 other, about ra he; 


5 > I 25 Having! loved, 
aur bebe a} 


 Euture. ſign pe So OT, onderticad; 22 
1 ame reg or abbut 20 read, bis 'Book bs 20 be e read 


or about o, be read. 


SS 7 24 125 * 
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The Participle Paſſive has no Preſent in n Engliſh, no wir e than in 


Latin. For leck, read or being read camt in Propriecy.0 5 Tra de 
ng ive 


reckoned Prefent: And even the Prefent of the 
verb — perfect than of the Preſent. E. G. the book 


being read; ne ir 2 theſe intimate the Action rather piſſed 
and done ch 


being . the book is a rea- 


8 855 


adding d or -ed z as Le pardon, 


ng at all in ſome, ſuch as theſe, 


e Therefore i would chooſe tg 
« dying, the an 
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As the Participle partakes 


There is hardly any Participle Pritlitive, "ſince 
they all are derived from Verbs; or even from 
Nouns, as grfzed from gift, money d from money. The 
Participle beloved may be called Primitive in this 
| ſenſe, that though it be made of the Particle Inſe- 
parable Be- and the ſimple or uncompounded Parti- 
_ loved, yet there is no fuch Noun or Verb as 
| T kt bbs Jong Elbe bens op hee 
= Some Participles in -exz are derived from the Latin 
| Preſent -en, as preſent, abſent, eminent, apparent ; 
but ſach Engliſh words are rather Adjectives or Par- 
ticipial Nouns, than Particip le. 
Others have both the Engliſh and Latin ending; 
as to preſide, preſiding, prefident ; which laſt is uſed as 
OE i Wo atop epigpia Tas 


The words preſent abſent are Latin Participles preſens abſens from the 
Verbs compounded præſum i am before, abſum i am away; the firſt of 
bl them praſens hath not the whole ſignification of its Verb, for pra- 
1 ſum ſigniſies not fimply i am preſent but i preſide and am firſt, but 
1 pPraæſens hath the firſt, not the laſt ſenſe. From another compound 

of ſum viz. poſſum ſum potis i am able i can, there is alſo a Parti · 

ciple potens potent or being able, mighty: Bur this as well as the other 
two is more a Noun than a Farticiple. Theſe three are the only 

compounds of ſum, which ſeem to have any preſent Participle; and 
Ens, which is that of Sum, is never uſed in Latin but for what we 
call in Englith 4 Being. e 8 


- 


* —. 


7 7 
42 4 


© The Participle is Simple or Compounged, as the 


Verb, from which it is derived; V. G. zaking, par- 
raking. But there are alſo ſome, which are Com- 


pet, rough their Primitive Verb be not; as 7 
breed, bred, welbred: to colour, coloured, er 


. 


1 e chelr Som unded Participles are compa» 
red, it is done either y the c 
pound ng word; as Herter. Brod, 


beſt=bred — 15 


| loured, - coloured: or by the ſigns ; as- 
| bred, we . e. come, more welcome, moſt welcome. T . rea- 


ſon, why better cove, "beſt come' 17 not ufed as well ay 
| better bred, heſt bred, when well com 


2 eſt pounds both, is 
1 I thisz+that in reſolving the compoſition y ou may ſay 
e Wl be is bred woll in the fame ſence a8 be ig welbrod, 
8 not be is. come well as be is welcu m. 
: Beſides the Participle welcome,; den it be con: 
. pounded, yet is (in that ſignification) Primitive; for 
the compounded Verb to welcome is never but an 


Active Tranſitive, but the Participle welcome is Neu- 
ter, as the ſimple Verb zo come. Thence ariſeth the 
ce between be is welcome to me, and bet it we 


we can t fay lecken Ke re 
| - 9 


ay as load: ei e ele. 


he The verb nk Participle are 15 near allied and | 


of almbſt inſeparable, that the Conjugation of the firſt i _ 


not complete without the addition of the laſt; and 
* — they _ OY ſet _ aner one and ache 
ü · lame Paradigm. | i e "IE; 8 
er WY 175 45 255 
0 The Latins form from their Paſſive vines Partciple ne ce 
| which by them are named Gerunds, and ſignify ſame action to be 
We done: which have three terminations, one for the Genitive, ano- 
ther for the Dative, or Ablative, a third for the Accuſative. The 
1 . denne hath Ln what anſwers as | | 
E , 2 468 | 
17 The Particij oo} in ang: ben iT only denotes Tims 
m- Action, and is 7 with the Caſual ſigns or ſume 


za governing Particle, without agreeing with any word, 
, i * . E. G. be mads a an end of 775 


of the firſt com. 


. cored 1 5 And though we ws £ 7 be 1 yet | 


” The! Particip OY may alſo Gs Sinden or Vacant | 
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| toe wo 5. a: ae 6 je we are. "_ 


mary, be with heating, i with being beaten, i dalight 
1 8 ee e 


od from wit · 


* AQ: "v3 > IRE. * WF $104, SED | 88 4 | 
Ihe Latins have two her fr wy ords, che ga ihn 7 
the other with ea ent ing, called Supins, and for- 
Keiple "The fk Fo A = Hgmifica 


— and follows s of motion; 1, a Paſſive — 
follows ſuch words as theſe, — — ifair; filtby, firange, won. 
gerful, &c. Bur the ce Web „and Greek tongues know no Supines 
but expreſs chem by erb Infinitive; LEY 7 "th 75 bunt, this 3s 2 
de done. The Give has no Gerunds: neit] and for chem 

for . ule likewiſe he infmirive. I Res 


| The VerbSubſtamive, Tam. Atte 
| This Verb is by nüt che faſt, and 3 
d the moſt frequent, without which all other 
verbs are no verbs, but mere nouns; and no true 
Propoſition or ſentence can be made: and therefore 
It. ĩs by Philoſophers called the Tack of all Pxopoſi 
tions, whereby the Predicat and Subject are joined 
together. The Predicat is what is ſpoken of ſome- 
ching, and the Subject is the thing, of which the 
Predicate is ſpoken; as mti. en Dun 
55 1 Grammarian. p 


All other Verbs Fs ſolid ien Nigg verb; 


2 the man liveth; the man is living and therefore 
It is called Subſtantive, becauſe it alone expreſſes the 
Subſtance or being of the Noun they Adjectives, 
which add nothing to the Subſtance of the Nonn but 


the Attribute-or Predickte, ns Ys rin an wot 
The formation of Its Moods, Tenſes, Numben 
and Perfons is reimen r igt og] 
eltthas Fe e Hanieh ar s abi3*. 
A A OY 11. ALLE © g FER 1: Fc ; $+ 3, Dde- 
JB) * : 8 N I 2.8 5 V . 75 3441 > 5 
* s This 


Lully ſatisfied i in. e ft; 


7 3 


This $ubſtanti Verb Is &ive not oh in En- - 
gliſn, but alfo in ah 2 rl ir ſhall here ob- 


ſerve to have à greater 1 5 of Tenſes chan the Latin; and beſides 


their Imperative and 8 2 ſupplied with them than 


the Latin. Yer = Greek Have of x + Verb Subſtantive has 
only the Preſent, WI high the only Tenſe the Latin and Engliſh 
have in that 

fett; but che ack has even the Future (which no other Verb has 
in that Mood) fore, which the ent ITT have no other way of ex- 
preſſing bur by adding hereafver to the Preſent, to be 


hereafter ; and 1 | colered, 5. 64. chat in-Engliſh the Preſent and 


Future in that Mood Mood: Wer only in ſignification. 

The Greeks exceed the Latins 951 only in Ttifes, but alſo in 
Moods , for their Opttrive and SudjagRive end differehrly, ae 
therefore two diftin&; Moods. Whereas in Latin their „ 
ike, and are therefore by ſeveral Grammarians wich gob 
comprehended under one, though by others counted as two with 
regard to the Teese! fignifications of wyuy ; the verb b dex pen 
upon. x 

I ſhall — add, e the number of t 80 80 Tenſes, which 
ſth wo he be matched in many Verbs. V. 
ſing. Vieſcht 7 7 Imperfect 7 did fon Perfect i hate 5 


Plu- perfect 7 had ſung, Three Futures I ſhall fing, i will fi ing, i ſhall 


have ſung. Two Indyfinits 4 ung, , lang, 1 have indeed in the 
following Paradigms repreſented * or Will as the ſame Tenſe, 


and made two Indefinits (which are only found in ſome Verbs) 4 


redundancy and ſuperfluiry, P. 27. The Difference between theſe 
tuo Indefinits ( if any) is ſo mall, that i M not;able-co deſide ir 


and that between the tg Futures ſhall — L to me to be 
this, that ſhall | 1s more inde ite than will egards e 

tain time, fo it he fütdte; will knife Web h more be and 
defigned. Again not will is uſed in che um , Which 1 call in 
the had by rr Second, and which belongs only to the Potential: 3 


Seren aer e e .. wie ih Leue 


adviſed with my friend, f nl give you"an unf Er. Adviſing with * 


friend is yet doubtful and — bur to give an anſwer when 
[Pin 


p ade taben: 2 nen reſ6ly - Yer: ſomerimes 

Interrogative at nice forms, the fign will in that 

Sin wo ſeems to 1 ed as well as 444 75 E. G. when ut! 3 
* when del! ider have dhe e I Hob not When he (halt Br 


u W Bar \&veh here w derermines: che action nate han 


ſhall, and hath more of a verb than of a ſign, i. e. whe wil. 


have or when do you reſolve to have done. Bur theſe are* uch nice- | 


ties, which (may FI. Lone inſiſted. on too e * am nc not * 
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; The Gene- 15 
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| a ahi reſt + are Joined WAGs to the for oin 
mes! in the lormatieh, al the Ferſons. : MF ng 


The Imperfec was is often made were, after ſome 
| Particles, either expreſſed or underſtood, if, 5 
Kc. as if 7 —.— of -it, or were f 

wiſe be for am; as if 7 i be ſure, 5 t fare i 
| : Wir fie, GC, 3 


"Intereſt the third 204 preſent Indicative of the Latin compound 
interſum i is uſed i in Engliſh as a Noun ; as the intereſt of money); rt is 
my intereſt, mea intereſt, 


\ 


| the Verb Subſtantive. 200 21 
ral Paradigm, 
I have been. 
all the Moods and Tells 


mfinit. e Patz K. 
to be being. 


| 1 about to be: | 
to have been having been! 


the Numbers and Perſons. | 


1 5 2. 3. 
we are | Je are they are, 
ye let them be. 
we were ye were they were. 
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The den of all TJ 

PreC I read mas thou 1 may "ney | 
Imperf. I did read i might read. * 
1 F t. I ſhall or 1 1 . 

1 Fut. 2 will teal © ee 
Indef. I read. „„ 

Perf. have read | i wight 3 cou A 
. 1 had read THe I hag poſſibly read 1 
2 Fut. ee e ee en EI have xead 


Abe Paralign. of 


** 8 . 
* 8 


Pref. Indic. 5 8. $i * thou ceddeſt his AY 
. read thou let him read P. 


** he reſt follow the Rules of the Perſons. 


The Active Voice may alſo be conjugated by re 
ſolving the Verb into the Verb Subſtantive and Par 
ticiple Preſent Active; as I am reading, be thou reading 
Kc. I was reading, ec, - 
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The Paſffive 


It is formed by the Verb Subſtantive and the Parti- 


The Gene- 
I am reads, — ſhallbe read, 
The * of all 


Indicat. 1 po- 


preſ. I am read he thou read 1 1 may be 
Imperf. I was read 


i might be 
I = I ſhall or will be read 


Perf. I have been read j might 
Pluperf. I had been read ER i had poſſi- 


%%% iſhall 
Lhe no of the 


2 3. 


pr Indie I Iam 3 thou art read he is read. 


Imperat. be rhogread let him be read. 


The reſt are declined, as before. 
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| Voice. 

1 cipls Paſa Paſſive. 

b ral Paradigm. 


i have been read. 


the Moods and Tenſes. 5 ® 
15 
ent. Infinit. Particip. 
do be read. 


ead. 
about to be read. 


ave been read to have been read, read, being read, 
ly been read. 6 [having —_ read, 


ave been read. 


Nunber and Perſons. 


I. | : 2; 3. 
15 are read ye are read they are read. 


ad. be ye read let them be read. 
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The Verb Meed, 


There are ſome ſorts of Verbs, moſt of them In- 
ned partly Actively, partly Paſſively, 1 call Meed, 
ſome of their tenſes like Actives, ſome like Paſſives; 
different ending retain c one 6 80d the ſame Active ſi deni 


The Gene- 


Tak» i ſhall gz 


The Paradigm of al 


Indicat. lmperat. Po- 
Preſ. I go | go thou i may 
7 of „„ WT > 
Imper. 1 did 80 e 1 
might 
1 Fut. 3 mall or will go | 
1 ſhall or will — gone 
Indef. 1 went. | 3 
„„ „ i might 
1 am gone | | | 
i have been gone might 
Pluperf. i had gone jhad 
i was gone. i was 
i had been gone 2 had 


” a „ 
A, 1 {hall 
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g0 
be 


go. 
be ; 


hay 
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pol 


pol. 


hav 
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and Deponent. : 
F tranſitive or Neuters, which, becauſe they are decli- 

after the faſhion of thoſe Greek Verbs, which end 
as 10 go Or to be gone, Theſe Engliſh Verbs under a 


I Wl fication. | 


ral Paradigm. 


1 have gone or 1 am gone. 


the Modes and Tenſes. 
tent. Infinit. N 
5 to go going. 
; be gone to be gone 
| go. 
be gone. 5 
8 about to go. 
about to be gone. 
have gone to have gone gone, having gone. 


being gone. 
have been gone to have been gone having been gone. 
poſſibly gone. 55 
pollibly gone. 
polſibly been gone. 
have gone. | 
have been gone. 


Perſons is, as before. 
But 


9 
100 
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But there is another kind of Meed Verbs, which 
are Tranſitive, and beſides have alſo a Paſlive form, 
which ſignifies both Actively and Paſlively ; as 70 
enter or go into; i enter the town, i am enter'd the 

rown, the town is enter d : again 70 enter or admit; 
2 enter bim into our ſociety, i am entered into your ſo- 
ciety. 


Such forms of Verbs a theſe, i am entered the towy, 
am paſſed the river, reſemble what the Latins and 
| Greeks call Deponent Verbs, becauſe they have in- 
deed a Paſſive ending, but lay aſide the Paſſive ſigni- 


fication. 


Though i have endeavoured to make a compariſon between the 
Engliſh and thoſe two learned Languages in the uſe of theſe Verbs; 
yet there is this difference, that every Perfect Active Verb among 

Greeks has always a Meed as well as a Paſſive Voice; and a Deponent 
among the Greeks and Latins hath uſually neither an Active ending, 
nor an Active ſignification: but in Engliſh it is not every Verb, whict 
uſes this Meed or mixt way of declining ; and befides, choſe Tranfi- 
tives, which put on a Tranſitive Senſe under a Paſſive Form, are uſed 
alſo in an Active and Paſſive ſenſe as well as form; E.G. the form 
7 am read, i am loved, from i read, i love, is never uſed in that Active 
ſenſe, as i am gone, i am run, from i go, i run; and thoſe Tranfitives 
7 am entered, i am paſſed, have not only an Active form, 7 enter, i 
paſs, whence they are made; but alfo a Paſſive form and meaning, 
the town is entered, the river is paſſed. I muſt alſo add, that in ſuch 
forms as theſe, i am entered the town, i am paſſed the river, the Ac- 
_ cuſative caſe may ſeem to be governed by ſome Particle underſtood, 
Into, over, _ | 
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The Anomaly of the Verb and Hs 


The Heteroſtoichy of the Verb. 


1. in the Indefinite. 
The Indefinite is often made, not from the Perfect, 


but from the Preſent by changing 


a Vowel into another; as 7 give, i gave; 1 abide, : 
abode; i come, i came; i throw, i threw; 1 draw, 
i drew. 

A 7 emp into another ; as 7 2 i flew, i ; ſee, 

„ 

a Vowel into a Diphthong as i ale, i bt. 

a Diphthong into a Yowels as 1 cleave, i clave. 


2. in the Compound. 


The Compound ſometimes changes the vowel of 
the Simple word; as to ſcand, to aſcend; to patrate, 
ro perpetrate; 10 damn, to condemn : ; ſacred, to con- 
ſecrate + ſtatute, to conſtitute. | 

Some Compounds leave out one vowel of the Di- 
phthong of the Simple; as zo cauſe, to accuſe, to excuſe. 

Others change the Diphthong into a vowel ; as zo 
explode (from the Latin plaudo, whence the Engliſh 
plarfible) : but zo applaud keeps the Diphthong. 

Soine there are, which change the ſignification as 
well as the vowel of the Simple; as to commend or 
praiſe, to command or bid from the Latin mando, 7 
command, whence the Engliſh word 2 mandat, a man- 
damus : which are the third perſon ſingular, and the 
firſt plural of that Latin verb. 

Theſe Compounds and simples are both of Latin 
original, and thoſe changes are taken from the Latin; 
and many ſuch Compounds beſides are uſed in En- 
gliſh, which change the vowel of the Latin Simple, 
that is not uſed in Engliſh ; as (jacto, i throw) to re- 
ect, (arceo, i drive away) to m— (ſrango, i break) 

3 10 
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© xo infringe, (quaro, i ſeek) to inquire, (calco, 3 Kick) 
0 inculcate, (ſalto, i leap) to inſult, (elaudo, i ſbut) 
to exclude. . 


The Heteroſtoichy of the Participle. 5 


The Participle Perfect Paſſive ſometimes turns 

a Vowel into another Vowel; as zo ger, got; to 
fling, flung ; to hang, bung. 

or into a Diphthong ; as ro find, found. 

a Diphthong into a Vowel; by leaving out one of 
the vowels; as zo lead, led; to feed, fed; 10 
ſboot, ſbot: or by changing both vowels into a 
new one; as to tread, trod. SE 

a Conſonant into another; as zo make, made; 10 
lend, lente to bleſs, bleſſed and by contraction 
bleſt ; ſo to ſpill, ſpilled, ſpilt. | 


Some Participles both change and add ſome letters; 


as to ſell, ſold; to keep, kept : or elſe they are con- 


tracted, as it were, from ſelled, keeped. 
Others both change and omit; as zo fland, ſtood. 


The Heterology of the Verb and Participle. 


The ſame Verb, and Participle of the ſame Verb, 
may be taken in two quite different ſignifications; 
as 70 learn, to be taught or to teach; i learn thy com- 
mandments, Pl. 118. 73. the meek he will learn (0 
in the old tranſlation, but in the new teach) bis way, 
Pſ. 25. 8. to behold , beheld or ſeen, beholden or obli- 
ged : this is bebeld by me, i am beholden to u 


The Participle as well as the verb may ſignify both 
Actively and Paſhvely ; as i am-a-relling the money, 
the money is-a-telling. EEE $ 


The 


be Engliſh Grammar. 85 


The Heterodlſy of the Verb. 


Redundant 

In the Preſent ; as 70 clean, 70 o chanſe ; ; 70 right, 
z0 frighten... 

In the Indefinite; Some Verbs hows two adden 
either both different from the ending of the Perfect; 
as to drive, i bave driven, i drove or drave; or one 
only difterent from the 9 as 70 dare, i have 
dared, i dared or durſt ; to fly, i bave fled or flown, 
i fled or flew; 20 begin, i z have be 2 7 begun or began; 
10 ſing, i bave ſung, i ſung or ſang. 

In the Perfect; as zo ſpeak, 7 have ſooke or ſpoken; 


70 rear, i have tore or rorn. 


Deficient 
In the Tenſes or Moods. There are Verbs of one 
only Tenſe and Mood; as : muſt, i ought, bail or 
of two tenſes only; as i can, i could: or wanting 
one only, as i have wants the Imperfect 7 did have. 
1n the Tenſes, Moods, Numbers and Perſons; as 
i wor, i wiſt, i trow, quorh i, quot h be. 


The Verb Imperſonal has only the third perſon ſin- 
gular with the Pronoun it: And is either Pure or Pri- 
mitive and derived from no Perſonal Verb; as iz be- 
hooves, it irketh : or elſe Derived and made of a Per- 
ſonal Verb; as 5 Pleaſe, it 2 me; 1 repent, it 


repenteth me. 


Variant 
In the Moods ; as 2 an, to be. 

In the Tenſes; as i go, i went; i do, i 4d, can, 
z could; i will, ; would. 

In the Perſons ; ; as 7 can, he can; i ought, be ought. 


In the Numbers; > AS i ag, We were, 
G4. In 
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In Numbers and Perſons; as # am, thou art, be 


1 * + 


| ig Ts are, 
15 . The Heterocliſy of the Participle. I 


Reduniant: „ W e 

As z9 apen, open or opened; to ſbem, ſbemn or ſbew d; by 
zo ſhape, ſhape, ſhaped or ſhapened ; to get, got or 
gotten ; to-catch, catch't or caught ;, to hang, hung or 
banged; to break, broke or broken ; to wear. wore or 
worn; to Weave, wove or woven; to cleave, cleft, clove 
or cloven; to Neal, ſtole or ſtol n; to tread, trod or 
zrodden ; to bold, beld or bolden ; to bide, hid or bid. 
den. From. moſt of theſe Participles the verbs de- 
rive two Perfect tenſes ; as i have ſhewn or ſhew'd, 
i have got or gatten, &c. LOSE 


IJ 


There are ſome Verbs, that beſides the Participle 
Preſent with the Engliſh termination in · ing have an- 
other with the French termination in - r from the 
Latin -g; as ro excel, excelling, excellent; to preſide, 
. preſiding, preſident : but the laſt of thoſe two has more 
of a Noun than of a Participle: the firſt keeps the 
accent of the verb, the laſt carries it back. 
Deficient: VV 
As ſome Verbs want Participles, E. G. i can, i 
aug bt; ſo ſome Participles want verbs; as beloved : 


and ſuch as are Nominals, or derived from Nouns, of 
which before p. 72. Ic. 


. = —__ a> ky + HS 0 


Variant; 


ES: ; 
As zo work, wrought ; to fgbt, fought , to buy, Ml 1 
| bought , ta think, thought ; to ſeek, ſought * to reach, 
taught ; to beſeech, beſought , to bring, brougbt; 10 
ſeth, ſod ox ſoddep ; is dye, h„ * 


The 
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A Noun derived from a Verb is called Verbal; from 
a Participle, Participial : as zo love, a lover; to forget, 


brauch; to know, the knowledge ; to believe, the be- 
Many Verbals of a Latin Original end in -or, -er, 
-eſs, -bond, ſignifying the Perſon; in ion, ment, 
pret, an interpreter (interpretor, interpres); a vaga- 
action (ago, actio); to argue, an argument (arguo, 
argumentum); to govern, government; to puniſh, pu- 
. ae The termination -or is more uſual in ver- 


bals derived from Latin Verbs not made Engliſh ; er 


Latin Original: as an editor (from edo, i give out, 1 


publiſh), a publiſher (from publico, i publiſh) ; to love, a 


overs, to read, a reader; a commentator (commentator 
from commentor, i comment); to expoſe, an expoſer, an 
expoſitor; to expound, an eaponnder (both from eæpono, 
i put out, i explain, expoſitor an explainer) where 
obſerve the Heterology of the Verb zo expoſe, and its 
Verbals an expoſer, an expoſitor. : „ 


Ine Spirit of Verbs. 


As the aſpiration þ diſtinguiſhes one Noun from 
another, fo it diſtinguiſhes alſo one Verb from ano- 
ther ; as zo allow, to ballow ; to eat, to beat : and a 
Verb. from a Noun of the ſame ſignification; as an 


% 


ear, to hear; an owl, to howl ; or of another, as an 
aunt, to baunt; an halter, to alter; and a Verb from 


The 


2 Pronqun, as it, to bit. 


forgetful, the forgetfulneſs ; ro remember, the remem- 


lief; bleſſed, Or? ; willing, willingneſs. - PI, 


ſignifying the Thing; as ro govern, @ governor, a go- 
verneſs (guberno, gubernator, gubernatrix); to inter- 


from Engliſh ones, whether merely Engliſh, or of a 


1 T8 


bond (vagabundus from vagor, i wander) : to act, an 
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Verbs, chiefly Monoſyllables, compounded: with a 


or Derivatives keep it upon the fame ſyllable, as 
an abatement, the underſtanding, the declining , Ex- 


ſpelt alike muſt therefore be diſtinguiſhed by. the 


to account, an account. 
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Farticle put the accent not upon the Particle, but 
upon the Verb; as zo abate, to underſtand, ro ds. 
KL 10 ſeduce (but to ſeparate); and the Verbals 


cept where that ſyllable is beyond the third, as /e- 
paration. Sometimes the Noun and the Verb being 


Accent; as zo, refuſe, the refuſe : yet not in all, as 
= PARTICLES of SPEECH. 
1 Have now done with the Five Parts of Speech, the moſt confi. 
. derable and eſſential of Erymology ; the Three remaining Claſſes 
of Particles are but attendents and dependents upon the former. Fa- 
ther Buffer in his New Plan of a French Grammar, where he has ſo 
rationally diſcourſed upon the nature of that Art in general, and ap- 
plied ſo juſtly the practice of it to that Language in particular, re. 
duces all Language to two things, whereby one man may expreſs his 
thoughts to another: the Subject of diſcourſe, and what is Attribu- 
ted to or ſaid of it; the firſt he calls the Noun, the other the Verb: 
and let the Sentence be never ſo long and entangled, thoſe two 
make the main buſineſs of it, and every thing elſe ſerves only to 
N them. Philoſophy has given foundation and authority to 
this Diviſion of all Parts of Speech into theſe Two: and the fewer 
ts the Diviſion contains, the leſs confuſion it breeds in our minds; 

or, as Seneca has well obſerved in his 8 97h Epiſtle, too much of Divi- 
ſion is as bad as none at all. This diſtribution of all words into theſe 
two heads has been own'd by all Grammarians ; and though they 
have differ'd in the Sub-diviſions, yet the truth of that firſt Diviſion 
hath been ſtill looked upon as an unconteſted Axjom. The defign of 
Merhod, one of the great inſtruments of knowledge, is to lead the 
learner the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way, to unite his thoughts as, much, 
and diſtra& them as little as can be; the firſt is effected by Defini- 
tion, which briefly tells him, What the thing is; the laſt by Divi- 
fion, How manifold. The Diviſion into Two is the beſt, as keeping 
neareſt to an Unity, which in Thought as well as Action is very ne- 
ceſſary, 81 the firſt has ſo much influence upon the laſt; and Hus 
ns e | cogita 
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j have made ſeems not akogether improper; for, having undertaken 
to teach an Art, i thought fic to inform my young reader, what in- 


purſuir of it. I return now to the Diviſion, of the Parts of Speech, 
Many Grammarians, among whom the fore-menrion'd Father Buffer, 
have reduced the Pronouns and Participles to the notion of Nouns; 
and this Learned Feſuit very well obſerves, that even the verb in the 
Infinitive Mood is- but a noun, to which the Greek tongue prefixes 
Articles, and Which by the Latin and other Languages is uſed as 2 


Articles, they are by many reckoned. no other than Pronouns; and 
both Mr. Deſmarais and Mr. a give the name of Articles in French 
only ro thoſe little words Je, la, les, &c. which the laſt calls Parti- 
cles, and ſays the name of Article is given them, becauſe they ſerve 
(a articuler ) to articulate and diſtinguiſh. the ſeveral uſes, which 


a are made of Words, as le la les for the Nominative, du dela des for 
the Genitive, au ala aux for the Dative. Which if it be applied to 
the Engliſh Language, the Articles will include the Caſual ſigns alſo, 
the, of, to, & c. In theſe niceties, wherein the difference is not a- 
bout the Things themſelves or the Uſe of them, but only by what 

Inſſ- Name to call and particularly diſtinguiſh them, i ſhall neither oppoſe 
aſſes nor inter poſe my judgment in contradiction to that of thoſe great 
Fa- men. III leave the diſpute to them, and content my ſelf to follow, 
s ſo ss near as i can, the Greek Grammarians, becauſe in this Engliſh Intro- 
ap- duction my chief view is with reſpect to the Greek as well as to the 
re. Latin tongue; and if I fall under the cenſure of any one for follow- 
s his ing the Ancients, i ſhall (fl have the old Greek Proverb o my fide, 
1bu- un Lively £0 nd ma. N pry 9 2 0 
erb: Mr. Buffer very well obſerves, that the Noun and the Verb are ca- 
two pable of divers circumſtances or modifications; and therefore he 
y to calls chat third ſore of Words, which are employ'd to expreſs them, 
y to by the general title of Modificative; which, if it has no government, 
ewer is call'd Adverb; if it hath, Prepoſition; if it ſignifies a reference 
nds; and joining of words or Phraſes and forms of ſpeech, ConjunRion. 


Divi- Each of theſe Modificatives may be expreſſed by one word or many; 
heſe as daily, day by day ; before, in the preſence of ; that, to the end that. 


they Any word or expreſſion, which is not comprehended under Nouns, 
iſion Verbs, and Modificatives, is by him call'd Term of Supplement; to 
n of which claſs he refers Interjections; which by many Latin Gramma- 


the rians, who exclude the Article, is admitted to be one of the eight 


uch, parts of ſpeech; bur by Dr. Busby in his Rudimentum Metricum, and 


efini- N Mr. Deſmarais in his French Grammar ranked under the Adverb, as 
Divi- alſo by the univerſal conſent of the Greeks, who have not ſo much 
ping as any Technical word to expreſs Interjection by. Mr. Deſmarais 


y ne- and Mr. Buffer diſtinguiſh the Adverb from the Prepoſition the ſame 
Has Nah, i, e. by the government, which the Prepoſmion admits, and 
: | _ b 
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cogita is 4 good direction in order to Hoc age. This little digreſſion 


firuments i have herein made, and he alſo muſt make, uſe of in the 


Subſtantive (which ſhall be exemplified in the Syntax). As for the 
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the Adverb does not; they have in this follow'd moſt Latin Gram: 
marians, among whom Voſfius and the Author of the Nouvelle Me. 
thode pour le Latin. This diſtinction i don't diſlike ; and there is 
ground for it in the very names of Adverb and Prepoſition: for the 
firſt ſignifies a word placed at or by another; but the ſecond ſigni. 
fies a word placed before, and therefore governing and requiring an. 
other to follow. Under this notion, the Particle about, whether ir 
be expreſſed in Latin by circa or circùm, is a Prepoſition. Therefore 
/ Voſſius, to exclude all Adverbs from government, obſerves, that thoſe 
very Adverbs, which ſeem to admit a caſe, do it not by their na. 
ture, but either as they ſtand for, or include ſome other part of 
ſpeech ; as ſatis enough, there is enough of money; here enough ſtand; 
for a Noun Subſtantive ſufficiency, and the government is loft, if you 
fay there is money enough, there enough ſtands for the Adjective /uff- 
cient. Thus the Latin ev, as ed dementie pervenit, has another word 
underſtood, which governs the Genitive, and expreſſes it in Engliſh, 
he came to this pitch of madneſs. Another way of diſtinguiſhing ad- 
verbs from Prepoſitions is given in Dr. Busby's Rudimentum Metri. 
cum, that both may govern caſes, but rhe Prepoſition only can both 
govern and compound words. Under this notion, though circa ha 
rhe ſame ſignification as circum, yet the firſt is an Adverb, the other 
a Prepofition, ſince you may ſay circumduco, not circaduco, to lead 
about, This diſtinction has the authority of the Greek tongue and 
its Grammarians, with whom Adverbs as well as Prepoſitions are al. 
lowed government, but the laſt only are admitted ro compoſition, 
If this diſtinctive character be applied ro rhe Latin Particles, then 
retro back and intro within, which are by the Grammarians reckoned 
as Ad verbs, would be alſo Prepoſitions, liſte they compound words, 
retrogredior i ſtep back, introeo i go within. But though they com- 
pound, yet becauſe they govern no caſe, they have neither the com. 
plete nature nor the name of a Prepoſition. So ſatis compounds, 2 
ſatufacio i ſatisfy or i do enough to make amends, but governs no caſe 
in its own nature, and except (as was noted before) as it ſtands for 
another word. This character of compounding muſt alſo include the 
compoſition of the Verb, if it muſt be admitted as one of the pro- 
per marks of the Prepoſition; for ſome Particles, reckoned as Ad. 
verbs in the fore- cited Rudimentum Metricum, both govern and com- 
pound, as ſupra above, extra without, ſupraſcriptus and ſuprapoſitus in 
Tully, (which i grant are alſo read ſeparate ſupra ſcriptus, ſupra pf. 
tus, above-written, above-placed, but no exception can be made againſt 
the next, which can't be well read ſeparate) extraordinarius in Tully 
alſo, extravagant in Engliſn from extra and vagor i wander, though 
there is no ſuch Latin Compound as eatravagor; extravaſated (among 
the Phyſicians, if i miſtake not) is uſed to fignify blood which is 
got out of the veſſels. Theſe however, though they compound 
Nouns or Participles, yet becauſe they dont compound Verbs allo, 
have not the full nature and extent of a Prepoſition. Notwithſtanding; 
4 | | even 
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am: en among che Greeks, the Particle / els aſide, which is by 
Ae. the Grammarians number d among thx Adverbs and not the Prepoſi. 
— tions, both governs a caſe (Hom, Od. 1. 267.) and compounds the 

he ns 


noun dugioCmya Ca ſerpent with two heads, which tes both ways, 
from galyw i go and dpgis with the ſame ſigniſication as 2vgw) and 
the verb dpgroCnliw (i am in doubt, i. e. my mind goes aſide,” and 
two ways, from &jugis and Bi, i. e. Baiyw). All that i can ſay 


igni· 
an- 
ex it 


fore to ſolve this difficulty, is this, that though ſome Adverbs may be 
hoſe found, which both govern caſes, and compound words and even 
r na- Verbs, yet this will be no objection to the fore-going rule, becauſe 
x of thoſe Adverbs are ſo very few, and beſides they feem to do that not 
and; by their own nature as Adverbs, bur by virtue of ſome Prepoſition 
You BM tear a-kin to them, and from which they are derived, as ſupra from 
— ſuper M, extra from ex (as Ew and E from e), apgis from 


duel. Theſe two different opinions, concerning the diſtinction of 


id, Adverbs and Prepoſitions, whether it be taken from the Government 
— only, or from the Compoſition alſo, are at the bottom but niceties, 


which need not to be quarrel'd about, ſince neither the one nor the 


both other toucheth the eſſentials of Grammar; and i have enlarged upon 
2 has them, to give an entire notion of theſe two ſorts of Particles, and to 
. ground upon the Latin and Greek Grammars, what i write in the En- 


gliſn. Therefore from what i have obſerved, i'll give the following 


and Definition and Deſcription of the Adverb and Prepoſition. 


re al- 


_ An Adverb is a Particle, which is joined to ano- 
oned ther word, chiefly to the Verb, to quality or explain 
ords, its fignification by ſome circumſtance or other, 
COM- . 6 555 | | 

% A Prepoſition is a Particle, which qualifies and ex- 
eit plains the ſignification of ſome part of ſpeech, by 


Is for 
e the 
pro- 
s Ad- 
com- 
tus in 


the clauſe or ſentence. 


its own ſignification in it ſelf alone; as rrah, ever, 


10 far : The Prepoſition has none without the word 
Tah which it precedes, and to which it is in the nature f 
ough il a ſign; as in truth, for ever, from far. Therefore 
mon! BY the Adverb has its full ſenſe without requiring any 
— word to follow it, the Prepoſition has but an imper- 


s allo, fect one without the word, which it governs: And 
dis, i the ſenſe, that by the firſt is delivered in one ſingle 
ROT -_ | N word, 
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going before à word, which it governs or brings into 


| The Adverb properly and ſtrictly ſo called carries 
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i ̃ũ T . 
Some Adverbs and Prepoſitions (all Prepoſitions in d 
Greek and Latin) may compound words, as ever- diff 
laſting, forgive: with this difference, that ſome com. 
pounding Adverbs can never be uſed, if ſeparated 
from the word, and thence are called Inſeparable 
Particles, as zo betake ; the Prepoſitions always can, 
as to undertake, | . 
Several Particles there are, which govern caſes, 
like Prepoſitions, and yet are by Grammarians (eſpe- 
cially the Greek ones) called Ad verbs; as tow int 
within; within doors; u, prope, nigh; nigh the city, 
Many times thoſe Particles, which govern caſes, 
whether they be Prepoſitions, or ſuch as are by Gram- 
marians number'd among Adverbs, are read without 
any government at all, and ſo are reduced to the true 
notion and nature of Adverbs ; as Y poſt after, ig 
firſt, and you after; be dwells nigh : but yet, though 
there is no government expreſſed, the word governed 
is plainly underſtood, as 7 go firſt, and you after me; 
be dwells nigh this place. WE 55 


Participles are not the only words, which may fall under that no- 
tion of modifying or 5 the ſignification of the Noun ot 
Verb: for, as Mr. Buffer remarks in his French Grammar, the Ad- 
jectives alſo ſerve, as Modificatives to the Subſtantive Nouns ; and 
the Participles, which he ranks among Adjectives (though they 
ſtill bear a certain relation to the verb), as Modificative to the 
Verbs or Nouns. When i ſay 4 good man, the. Adjective good 0 
; qualifies the Noun ſubſtantive man; and when i ſay, 4 good man is 
loving to every one, a good man is loved by every one, a loving man is 
acceptable to all, the Participles loving, loved, qualify the Verb ſub- 
ſtantive i, and the Noun ſubſtantive man. Therefore we muſt fix b 
ſome marks, whereby to diſtinguiſh them, beſides their being De- : 
clined or Undeclined, becauſe the Adjectives in Engliſh ate Aptots. 
The participles are eaſily diſtinguiſhed partly by their ending, which 
is changeable, as loving, loved; partly by their ſignification, which 
they derive generally from ſome Verb, as loving, loved from to lore, 
TheAdjectives, and Participles alſo which partake of their nature, not ; 
only qualify, but alſo agree with ſome ſubſtantive; but the Ad verbs 
T | qua- 
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udlify. any of che Parts of Speech, yet agree with none; as an bo- 
55 — is always true, and euer making good bis word; true and ma- 
bing good his word are the qualifications of an honeſt man, ſo always 
and ever qualify the time of true and making good : but there is this 
difference, that true and ma king have (what the Syntax in Grammar 
calls) an Agreement of Number Caſe and Gender with the word man, 
4 true man, 4 man making good his word ; whereas always and ever 
have no ſuch Agreement, nor can we ſay an always man, an ever. 
man. Again an Adjective and Participle anſwer to the queſtion: 
What, or What ſort, as What, or What ſort of man, is an honeſt 

man? the anſwer will be, not always or ever, but true and making 
cod. The Adverbs anſwer chiefly to ſuch queſtions as theſe, How, 
When, Where: as he hath much money, be loves money much; What 
money has he? Much an Adjective. How does he love money? Much 

an Adverb. He took a' timely opportunity, he came timely; What op- 
portunity? Timely an Adjective. When came he? Timely an Ad- 

verb, He chooſes the near way, he dwells near; What way? Near an 

Adjective. Where dwells he? Near an Adverb. I have inſiſted the lon- 

ger upon this, becauſe it was worth while to help the young begin- 
ner to diſtinguiſh between theſe ſeveral ſorts of words. i 


In the following account of the governing Particles, for the ſake 
of the Greek tongue, ta which i would direct not only the Latin 
but the Engliſh alſo, ill reckon (as near as the various Idioms of 
the languages will permit me) for Adverbs or Prepoſitions ſuch as: 
may anſwer to thoſe of the like fignification in Latin and Greek. 

I come now to the third fort of theſe Modificatives or Particles, 
called Conjuntion. © mere nl he | 


A Conjunction is a Particle, which not only qua- 
lifes and explains the ſignification of ſome Part of 
Speech, but joins alſo, and denotes a dependence be- 
tween, like Words or Sentences ; and often helps to 


ſupply what is wanting in that, which is joined, out 
of that, which it is joined to. 


It qualifies the fignification of ſome Part of Speech; E. G. i bad 
gone to ſee. you, if you bad not prevented me : the Particle if qualifies 
the ſignification of che fore-going Verb, and from Abſolute makes 
tCondmoanls 1 5 Ot rr Ons 

It joins Words or Sentences ; E. G. honour thy father and mother; 
5 ſhalt not forſwear thy ſelf, ie perform unto the Lord thine 
4s. | | 2 5 | | wn 1 

Thoſe things, which are thus joined, are in ſome things alike; 
father and mother are like Parts of ſpeech, and in the ſame wy 
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| ſhalt forſwear and ſhalt perform are like Parts of ſpeech, and in the 


fame Mood, Tenſe, Number and Perſon. e 
It ſupplies, what one part wants, out of the other; E. G. honour 
thy father, and hanour thy mother; thou ſhalt not forſwear thy ſelf, 
but thou ſhalt perform, &c. And therefore where the Conjunction 
' Joins only two words expreſſed, there are ney two Clauſes or Sen. 
tences, whereof if but one is expreſſed at full, it maketh up, what 
in che other is wanting, and, to avoid a needleſs repetition of the 
rds, under. I Y  P 
The Grammarians are not agreed about ſome Particles, ſuch as 
thoſe of Time, Place, and others, which require or govern a clauſe 
mu a verb, whether to rank them among the Adverbs or Conjun- 


- Apollonius in his 34 Book of his Syntax, chap. 18. notes, that the 
propriety of a Conjunction is to join ('&mgoggyy £74gs N) anc 
ther clauſe to one, which went before (for ſo the word moe ſigni- 
fies). If it be neceſſary, that the Conjunction be between the 
clauſes thus joined together, and no where elſe; Particles of Time, 
and many others will be excluded from being Conjunctions, which, 
though they govern a Verb and a Clauſe, chat has a dependence up- 
on and connexion with another verb in the ſentence, yet are not tied 
to come between rHoſe two verbs; E. G. the Lord knows the way ef 
 #be righteous, and the way of the ungodly ſhall:;periſh. The Conjunction 
and with its clauſe can be in no other place but after the Lord, &c, 
But it is not ſo with a Particle of Time, c. as when ; E. G. you 

may.as well ſay, when i call upon the Lord, be will hear me, as the 
Lord: will hear, when i call upon him. 

Again there may be ſome Conjunctions, which are not tied to one 
place any more than other Particles, as if, which is by all without 
any doubt reckon d a Conjunction; E. G. if i incline with my heart 
unto wickedneſs, the Lord will not hear me; or the Lord will not hear 
me, if iincline with, &c. „ | | 

- Apollonius in the 4* Book of his Syntax, chap. 10. obſerves, that 
ſame Greek Particles may be Adverbs of Time and Conjunctions, as 

| 2@es. while or, that; or Adverbs of Place and Conjunctions, as iya 

where or that. Whence i gather, that he accounted Particles of 
Time and Place to be Adverbs, as well as Priſcian in his 15** Book, 
and Gaza in his fourth. Notwithſtanding this, Mr. Deſmarats in his 
French Grammar places the Particles of Time and Order among 
Conjunctions (for there is no time without order), becauſe ſome Latin 
- Grammarians are of that opinion. I find theſe Particles of Time 
Cdum, antequam, poſiquam, while or while that, before that, after 
that] to be by Chariſius and Diomedes number'd among the Conjun- 
ctions. Beſides, theſe two ancient Grammarians call rhe Optative 
or wiſhing Particle I ut inam, o that] a Conjunction, but Priſcian calls 
it an Adverb, as Apollonius (Synt. Book 3. chap. 22.) does the Greek 
Abe, which anſwers to it. Mr. Buffier in his Grammar ** _ | 
F | Fren 
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French quand (quando, when) an Adyerh of Time, and 4vantgue 
anteguam, before that) a Conjunction of Time. But why, ſince they 
jpnify the ſame thing, ſhould not they be under the ſame part 
pf ſpeech? Can the French Particle que and the Engliſh that, 
being added to a word of Time, make that word a Conjunction after 
e addition, which was an Adverb before? What is the difference 
between theſe two phraſes, before went, before that i went? Wh 
ould not before and 


rernmetic, becauſe that often alters the caſe ; as i went before, there 
lefore governs nothing, and ſeems to ſignify not only Time but Order 


es Time. 

However i ſometimes obſerve this diſtinction, that the Adverb can, 
he Conjunction can't be without its Government: E. G. when, where 
r why. I have done it, but i Enow not when, where, or why. becauſe. F 
alue him, becdiiſe be is honeſt; but you can't ſay, he is honeſt, and i 
alue him becauſe. Yet this diſtinction is not conſtant, for Wherefore 
which is by many reckon'd a Conjunction) can be without its go- 
ment, E. G. I have done it, but i can't tell wherefore. 

Another diſtinction might be brought; that an Adverb may, but 
conjunction for the moſt part can't be Interrogative : and therefore 
doubt of placing wherefore among the Conjunctions. | 

I ſhall nor dwell longer upon the various and contrary opinions of 
rammarians ; making this remark, that a true Adverb governs no- 
hing, a true Ptepoſition goveriis ſore caſe of a Noun, a true Con- 
union governs (or implies) ſome mood of a Verb; and che third 
Mood of the Verb is called alſo Conjunctive; from its being joined 
d another by a Particle, which Particle moſt properly and com- 
nonly is a Conjunction. as 33 
Then as foriie Adverbs have before been obſerved to partake” of 
he nature of a Prepoſition in governing Caſes, ſo they likewiſe may 
artake of the nature of a Conjunction in governing Moods : and 
ince there is ſo near an affinity between ſome Adverbs and Conjun- 
tions as between ſome Adverbs and Prepoſitions, that it is oſten an 
aſy matter as well as common and of little conſequence to call one 


ens ſuch an Amphibology and doubt about the name of a Partic 

o give it what name is given td on of the like ſignification in the 
reek, that being the Language, to the learning of which i chiefly 

Ivite and initiate my young reader. 7 | 


It is neceſſary, before i proceed, to diſtinguiſh the Article from 
he Conjun&ion, becauſe they agree ſo much in their nature. 

The Articles, as the Conjunctions, qualify the fignificarion of 
otds; as bleſſed is the man, who fears the lord, the and who qualify 
ne ſignification of the word man. Therefore Mr. Buffier calleth qui 


not 
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I before that be the ſame part of ſpeech in boeh, | 
chen thelr fignification and government is the ſame ? I add, Go- 


or Place; before i went, there before governs the Verb weiit, and ſigni- 


y the name of the other, i will content my ſelf, where there * 4 
e, 


Pronaun Modificatiye; and this term of his is fo extenſiye, that 
| 5 H 
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fixed without the other. SR oy 
The Articles by their very name [ articulus & beer] intimate 
Joining, and ſomething of the office of a Conjunction: 75 that i durſt 
moſt call the Article, a Declinable Conjunction; and the Conjun- 
Rion, an Undeclinable Article. e e eie RIA 
But the Articles differ from Conjunctions in this, that they qualify 
ſuch words only, as are, or have the nature of, Nouns: Conjunctions 
affett all parts of ſpeech. The Articles agree with what they join 
and are joined to; The ConjunRions are uncapable of any Agree- 
—_ bur always produce one berween the words, which are joined 
—_. 55 3 
„The Article Prepoſitive multiplies not the clauſes; the Conjunction 
ever brings in or fuppoſes a new clauſe. 5 
The Article Subjunctive and the Conjunction can often ſupply 
one another's place, and both bring in a new clauſe; e. g. I called 
upon the Lord, and he heard me, or i called upon the Lord, who heard 
me: but the ſenſe of that clauſe may ſubſiſt without the Conjunction, 
| ſeldom withour the Article; e. g. he heard me is an entire ſenſe and 
clauſe, heard me is note. „ tine; alter co 
This Article (eſpecially in Latin) often ſtands for a Conjunction 
of Cauſe; e. g. ſtultus es, qui (or quod) huic credas, you are 4 
bol, who (or becauſe that you) truſt him: and then it governs 
he Subjun&ive mood ¶ credas ] as well as the conjunction ¶ quid 
which is derived from the Article Neuter]: and in ſuch a caſe that 
Article may well be called Subjunctive from the name of the mood; 
/ 0» 55 


I have long inſiſted on the deſcription of the Nature of the Par- 
ticles, in order not only to give as true a Definition of them, as i am 
able; but alſo to diſtinguiſh them among themſelves, and from any 
other part of Speech, which they might ſeem to reſemble. For 
a true Definition conſiſts in giving not only a General idea of a 
thing, which may belong to it in common with others; bur al- 
ſo a particular Difference, whereby it may be diſtinguiſhed from 
RS. | „„ ES, 
I come now to treat ſingly of theſe Particles. 


 ADVERB. 


Qual 
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1t is eicher primitive; v. g. as, fo or. Phitrative 
from Noun, Verb, Participle ; ; ending for the moſt 
75 in -ly; v. g. daily, valiantly; ſeparately, Ioving- 
; from, the Article, v. g. rbus, why, wes from the 
8 v. g. bere, an Adverb Demonſtrative from 
bs a Pronoun Demonſtrative; as in Latin bie from hic. 
Either Simple and . as hence; 
Compounded, as beneeforthʒ Decompounded, as 
lence forward. 
Either Simple and Uncontracted, as tbornghly, or 
Contrattell, as tbrougbly. | | | 


Many Nouns become Adverbs, 2s + AdjeQives; v. 8. 
much, 5 Wh Subſtantives with the fi igns, v. g. 
apart, — to day; as alſo ſome Adjectives, 
v. g · along Verde likewiſe, v. g. except, ag, go 20: 
On bene v. g. exceeding. _ 4 


+ The Diviſion of Adverbs. e LOQT eue 


4 The Shverls are divideit into two kinds, + vi. . Of 
5 [{uality, bow Of Quantity, how much, Each of 
F theſe two comprehend many ſorts. 3 
: Quality, at = 

1. Of Vertue or Perfection; as watt fa 


2, Of Vice or Imperfection; as ill, fooliſhly. 
: Of Similitude or Likeneſs; as accordingly. 
4. Of Diſſimilitude or Unlikeneſs: ; a8 differently. 


, Several Adverbs of the two laſt forts end! in wiſe; : 
as likewiſe, otherwiſe, altar-wiſe. 10 | 


5. Of Cauſe; as ſake ( for the ſb „ Hou cer 


done all long of me), cauſeleſly 
| H 2 This 
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This word ſake rather maketh op Advarbial form than js a req] 
Adverb: and it ſeems to me to be ſuch a Monoptot Noun as the 
Greek. Latin eręꝭ of the ſame ſignification, and anſwers to the Greek 
Adverbial Noun y «ey and the Latin gratid. Befides this Mönoptot 
Noun is uſed in the plural as well as the ſingular; v. g. For they 
„„ „„ 7 e e 


; Quantity. + : ; * yy ; : ; | p g : 9 | , 7 | | 

| irh. ens CEE 3. X N err 
Either of Magnitude, hiw' great; or of Multitude 
Bam many. 1 114 | an 5 5 : 5 | * * N 1 | : Pt 


Thus the Philoſophers divide Quantity, into Magnitude and Mul. 
titude. Ariſtotle calls the firſt a Continued Quantity, whoſe part 
are joined by. ſome comimon link; as à line, body, place, time: the 
Taft Diſcrete, whoſe parts are not ſo; as number, ſpeech. Again the 
continued Quantity is conſidered either as its parts are Permanent, 
having a Conſtant poſition to one another, as We ele or as they 
are Succeſſive, having a Floating poſitin to one another; as tine, 
number, ſpeech. Such a poſition, as is not Permanent, Ariſtotle call 
not properly Poſition, but Order, where ſome ary go before, others 
go after, as it is in time, number, and ſpeech. I ſhall not enlarge 
farther upon this, which belongs to another Art; hut i thought 
thus much of it to be neceſſary, to juſtify rhe following Diviſion of 
the Adverb of Quantity; for thoügh the Art of Grammar depends 
much upon common Uſe, yet i would reduce it, as much as it can 
bear, to common Senſe, and eſtabliſn the General Parts of it upon 
Unalterable Reaſon, leaving the Particulars at the arbitrary mercy of 
Cuſtom and Age, which ever had and will have the great ſway over 
Speech; as it has been obſerved by the Roman Crici 46" ha in his 
Art of Poetry, vet. 60. to ver. 72. 33 
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Magnitude. 3535 
1. Of Amplifying; as enougb, much, hugely. 
2. Of Diminiſhing; as ſcarce, little, hardly 
3. Of Time; as when, ſince, while, ſoon, quickly 
whether General and Uncertain, or Particular and 
Fixt ; each of which is conſidered as = 
Paſt; v. g. lately, yeſterday. 
Preſent; v. g. now, this-inſtant. ws 
Future; v. g. ſhortly, hereafter, to-morrow, 
Paſt or Future; v. g. ben. ä 


Paſt, 


| — 
| — 2. 
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Faſt, Preſent or Future; v. g- always, ever, cver- 
 Laſtingly, 7 bourly, daily. 
Or Place; as far, near, beneath, within, witkout. 

This Adverb fi gnifies | 
In 4 Place; ; ending in rere; v. g. bere, there, 
ere. 

From a place; 5 In-ence; v. 8 bence, thence, whence. 

To a place; in · rber, -1b, -ward or -wards ; 3 
Vit ber, thither, whither ; forth; homeward or 
bomewards, upward, downward. 

Through 2 place; in -way 3 5 g.  thitway, tber 

way, which-way. 


All Places; in - "— v. g. e where, elſewhere, 


no-where. 


Sometimes the ſame 83 0 8 Time or 


place; as forward, behind, bitberto. And ſome 
words, which, when ſeparate, are Adverbs of Place, 
when joined, become Adverbs of Time; as bence, 
forth, benceforth, forthwith, Thus hear bence. 


Under the Adverb of Place are comprehenged 
three others, vis. 
1. Of Aſſembling as together, altogether. 
t Of Separating 3 as aſunder. 
3. Of Order; 5 as neæt, e 


? 


Multitude. w_ 
Either of Number, or of Speech, 


Number; as, often; again. It is (as the Nomeral 
Noun, whence it 1s derived) | 

1. Cardinal; as once, twice, thrice, i. e. one time, 

iwo times, three times; and ſo all the reſt, as four 

times, Ave times, &c. 9 

Or of Increaſe ; as is doubly, h. twofold or twice 

as much, &c. 
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1 as 15 ff. 7 ly, t thirdly, . & 
80 4110 thoſe, which ſignify t the Order of time, 15 
zbe firft time, Kc. zriennially, - —_ 


Speech; as diſtin&ly, clearly. "Which i is . of 
Artificial Speech and Words, or of Natural n 
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and Paton. | 


| Worlds: 5 NG 

"2, OE A and PENDLE 3 as 745 yea.. Une 

which are contained Ad verbs of 

Exhorting and Intreating ; as go 70, prithee (i. e.: 
pray tbee). : 

" Declaring ; as zv wir, namely. 

Shewing ; as bebold. 

Calling; as d, bark 25 (i. e. beark you 8 

Wiſhing; as 0 zhar,'o if. 

Swearing ; as troth, 

2. Of Denying; as 10 not, nay. Under which 

Forbidding ; as dont (i. e. do not). 

Excluding ; ; As left, only. 


The Adverb uo is only uſed, when ales es 
any other word, as when it anſwers. A ene or 
the negative is emphatically repeated; e. g. ball i do 
rbis? no not if i might gain the Lhe] of tos gave 
them place no not for an hour, But no before a Noun 
is an Adjective, for none; as no man world do it, i. e. 

none or uo one. | 


3. Of Aſking 3 3 28 us 
Doubting 5 2s whether, FA 


All W LY can, „ and do not, aſk 2 7 
ſtion, are Indefinite ; ; or ſuch as end in · ever or 
-ſoever ;, e. g. when, where, whenever, whenſoever, 
wherever, rbereſoever See before p. 47. | 


4 Of 


nativ 
Artic 
Parts 
opini 
Deſm 
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The-Engliſh Grammar. 103 
4. Of Anſwering ; as where ? there, when ? fl en. 


Theſe Adverbs, tho they are ranked under other 
heads, as Temporals, of Time ; Locals, of Place, 
&c. nevertheleſs with relation to Speech are alſo 
named the one Interrogatives, the other Redditives. 


Paſſion : or breaking out into Joy, Laughter, Grief, 
Averſion, Imprecation, Silence, Ec. as ba, ba; ab, 
ob, alas; fob, fy; woe; ſt, &c. which ſort of Ad verbs 
are among the Latins named Interjections, caſt in 
between or brought in to expreſs in ſhort the affection 
of the mind, which for its ſuddenneſs or greatneſs 
has no time or words to vent it ſelf otherways. The - 
Greeks have no other name for them but the general 
on. of Adverbs, and make no new part of ſpeech of 
them. VVV bk, | | 


Veſſius defines the IncerjeRion to be a word fignifying the affe ction 
of the mind; and filling up the ſentence without the help of a 
verb; which laſt (as he affirms) diſtinguiſhes it from the Adverb, 
it and makes it another part of ſpeech. But many Ad verbs make up 
the ſentence without the help of a Verb; as yea, yes, no; when 2? 
LB where ? Nevertheleſs ſome verb or other is underſtood, as yes, it is 
10 J. when ? when was that? And thus alſo in Interjections, as woe, 
2 ala, i. e. may evil happen to him, miſerable am i. In Engliſn woe 
is commonly joined to the verb ſubſtantive, and ſerves as its Nomi- 
native, e. g. woe is me. The Latin Grammarians, which exclude the 
C Article, bring in the Interjection to ſupply the number of the 
Parts of Speech; Moſt of the ancients and moderns are of that 
opinion: Nor ſhall i take unneceſſary pains to argue about it. Mr. 
Deſmarais obſerves tis as well or rather better to rank it under the 
Adverb, not only becauſe the Greeks do it, but alſo becauſe thoſe 
Interjections are ſo few, that they deſerve not a diſtinct claſs by | 
themſelves ; and i ſhall cloſe with him for the firſt reaſon, though 
by no means for the ſecond ; fince the Articles, which are but two, 
and the Pronouns, which come not up to twenty, are nor excluded 
ever the more from being parts of ſpeech ; and beſides, it depends 
2 not upon the Number but upon the Nature and Signification of the 
Words, that they make different Parts of Speech © © 
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104 The Engliſh Grammar. 


Many Adverbs, chiefly ſuch as may be uſed for, 
or are derived from Adjectives or words taken Adje- 
Gively, are capable of Compariſon, and compared 
after the ſame way; as ſoan, ſooner, ſooneſt ; often, 
oftner, ofrneſt ; near, nearer, neareſt ; thoſe in -ly for 
the moſt part uſe the ſame ſigns; as wiſely, lovingly, 
more wiſely, more lovingly, moſt wiſely, moſt lovingly, 
Some are compared with an alteration and He- 
teroſtoichy ; as far, farther or furtber, fartheſt or fur- 
theſt;, beneath, nether, netrbermoſt, 

Some want a Degree; as youd or beyond, yonder. 
yet 1 know not whether yondmoſt may not be uſed, 
ever, evermore. _ 55 8 

The Compariſon of Adverbs follows the Anomaly 
of their Adjectives; as well, better, beſt ; ill, worſe, 
worſt , little, leſs, leaſt; much, more, moſt, TO 


The Derivation of Words from Adverbs. 


Words may be derived not only from Declinable 
Parts of Speech, but alſo from Particles (as it has been 
obſerved p. 45.), and here from Adverbs; as forward, 
orwardneſs ; towardly, towardlineſs ; woe, woes, woful, 
The Engliſh uſe both the Degrees or one only of 
ſeveral Adjectives, the Latin Poſitives of which are 
made from Latin Adverbs; as extra, without; exte- 
rus, one from without; exterior,” extremus extreme; 


from whence the Adverb extremely, and the double 


ſuperlative extremeſt intra, within z interus (hardly 
uſed), interior, intimus ; thence intimate, more inti- 
mate, moſt intimate, intimately, more and moſt inti- 
mately : infra below, inferns low, inferior or lower: 
inſimus loweſt or lowermoſt : ſupra above, ſuperior, ſu- 
premus ſupreme, more and moſt ſupreme : ultra yond 
beyond, ulterior yonder, ultimus and thence ultimate 
—_—_ 8 


The | 
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Te Compoſition of Words wich Adverbs. 


10 


— 


The uſe of Adverbs is alſo in compounding words; 


as well-doing, everlaſiing, never-ceaſing. And ſome 


Latin Adverbs, as intro within, retro back, bene well, 


malt ill; to introduce, retrograde, benedition, mgle- 


dition.  _ | "— : 
Such Adverbs, as are uſed in. Compoſition, very 


- ww 


ſeldom govern words; v. g. extra in Latin governs, 


but compounds not, except in the Engliſh word r- 


travagant, which tho 


* 


uſed in Latin, fee p. 92. N 


The Adverbs hitherto mentioned are called Separa- 


ble, becauſe, though ſome may be uſed in Compoſi- 


tion, yet they are words by themſelves and ſeparate. 


The Separable Adverbs (beſides the ſeveral kinds 
of them reckoned up already with relation to what 
they ſignify) may alſo be conſidered with relation to 
their Connexion and joining with other words. And 
they are of two ſorts: Either they only qualify ſome 


ugh it be made from, yet is not 


word without requiring neceſſarily any thing to de- 


pend upon and follow them; as well, learnedly , be 
lives well, be ſpeaks learnedly. Or they both qualify 


ſome word, and alſo have or may have ſome thing 
to depend upon and follow them; as together, when , 


be went together with me, we went together; when will 
that time come? I know not when. 
Again, ſome may compound words; as well, well. 


doing: others never do; as then. 


A Particle going before a word, which depends on 
it, is ſaid to be in Appoſition ; and compounding a 


word, in Compoſition, 


The Inſeparable Adverbs are never uſed ſeparate 
from the word, which they compound. 7 1 


Theſe 
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Theſe are not pro _ but Partides and pieces of 3 
hardly exceeding one ſyllable: yer becauſe they ſignify ſome thi 
as all Words and Parts = Speech do, and add to the word a ſenſe, 
which it had not before; therefore on the account of their ſignifi- 


cation ĩ make no queſtion to reckon chem Particles of Speech; ſince 


in compoſition they affect and qualify the word as much as any other 


word whatſoever ; as #0 a bk re- A goo «and qualifies the AR 


renn is much as the word bac in the v ä 


Ley | The Inſeparable Particles, 
Sai are 8 Engliſh ; 2, 


mi-, i. e. amiſs, as to get ri or Wei 1. 10 


: miſlead, a miſdeed, a misfortune. Thus the French 
men- as meſprendre to miſtake, thence miſpriſun. 


be- 3 moſt commonly ſi gniſies about : ; as to 


beſet, beſprinkle, beſtir. for; as to beſpeak, bemoan, 


bewail, behalf. of or from; as to beware, beſeech 


(ſeek from . in; as 10 beſtow. upon; as 20 befal. 


be. alſo changes the primitive ſi enification of the 


word-; as ro come to become, to hold to bebold, to zake 
zo berake, to bead to be bead, 70 ly co bely. 


Or changes a Noun into a Verb; as /ieze 70 ie 
gui le to beguile, token to betoſten, brew — a Noun 


into a Particle; as 7ime times, berime betimes (i. e. 


before the time), low below, fide ſides, 2 ae moſt des 


ii. e. by the ſide), cauſe becauſe. 
It reſtrains the ſenſe of the word; as zo get, to be- 
ger. Or increaſes it; as loved, beloved.” 


It ſerves in the compoſition of many Yarticles "i 


as beneath, before, behind, betwixt, ane (teen: as 
it were from twain, two). ) 


mit- and he- are joined ſometimes i in Decompoſi - 
tion; as to bave, to bebave, to miſbebave. 

mis. and be. often compound a word, whoſe Simple 
is not in uſe 


\Eogliſh ; as 4  miſereanc (i. e. a mif- 


believer | 
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_ believer (from the French maſereant, creant or croyant),, 

20 betray (from the Latin zrado, to give over or 55 
70 begin. to bequeath, to bereave ;, between, behind, bo- 
S 


Some Inſeparable Particles are borrowed from La- 
tin; vis. am- (about), di. dis- (aſunder), re. (again, 
back), {- (4fide, ſeparately). CCC 
Theſe may compound words, whoſe Simple is, 
in uſe, as well as thoſe whoſe it is not; except ſe + 
as will be immediately exempli fie. 


am among the Latins was anciently uſed ſeparately for about, go. 
verned a caſe, and was reckoned among the Prepoſitions, by the 
Grammarians Comminianus and Palamon in Chariſius, and Cato in 
Macrob. Saturn. Book I. chap. 14. Varro in his 6**of the Latin 
Tongue derives it from the word ambe, which Veſſius derives from 
du0; about. di- and dis- Voſſius brings from the Prepoſi non , 
which fignifies ſeparation, and from ig twice. re- Priſcian brings 
from retro. ſe- for ſeorſum aſide, . . 


An- ſeldom compounds a word, which is not deri- 
ved from the Latin; as Buſb, ambuſb. It takes 4 5 
before. a vowel in Latin words; as ambition, ambient, 
ambiguity (ambio i go about, ambigo i doubt). 


Di- moſt commonly in words of Latin Original; 
as to miniſb (an old word, Pf. 107. 39. from minus) 
to diminiſh, to dilate or enlarge (dilato from latus 
broad) : it ſignifies aſide, off, down, aſunder; as a 
digreſſion or ſtepping aſide : dilatory (from dalatus born 
For put off). to dilapidate or pull down the ſtones 
(from Lapis): to digeſt (from digero i carry aſunder or 
ſeverally), a dilemma or an argument which takes 
two ways (from the Greek \iMnuua, Hts and e or 
NaCare), ſuch as is uſed Marth. 21. 25. Fobn 18. 
23. | 5 | * 


Dis denies the word, which it compounds, and 
is uſed in Engliſh as well as Latin words; as zo lodge 


CA Te pry 3: O08 
* 


g 


ro diſlodge, 10 count io diſcount, opal die, #9 el, 
20 diſe I e, tO _ zo diſeaſe, ro charge t0 777 47 


order to diſorder, ro obey to diſobey, to figure to diſ. 
figure, band to diſhand, courage to diſcourage (where 


it changes, as it often happens in compoſition, the 


noun into a verb). It very ſeldom increaſes; as zo 


null, 10 anull, 10 diſanull (which word is from the 


Latin nullus none, or, according to ſome, from bi 
not bing, and ſpelt alſo by two »'s). It ſignifies aſun - 
der or ſeveral ways, in words chiefly Latin; as to ſolve 
20 diſſolve, to diſpute (from puto i think), to diſtradt 
(rom trabo i draw), It changes s into f before 7; as | 


ro differ (from dis and fero i bear). 


e is uſed both in Engliſh and Latin words; as 


10 guard, to regard (where, beſides the change of 
the ſignification, there is an omiſſion of the qui- 


| efcent #) to pay to repay, to turn to return, new 


ro renew, freſh to reyfreſb (wliere it changes the noun 
into a verb); zo cover to recover (from the French cou- 


vrir, recouvrir: but the compound alters the ſignifica- 


tion of the ſimple, and comes from the Latin recu- 
pero) : to recruit, a repriſal (from the French recroitre 
 repris) ; to receive (from recipio, capio i take). It 


takes d before a vowel in Latin words; as ro redeem 
(redimo from emo i buy); to redound (redundo from 
unda a wave): yet not in all; as 20 edify, ro\re-edify 
or rebuild (edifico, re-edifico), nor in Engliſh words; 


LY 


as 70. aſſemble, ta re- aſſemble. 


Latin reddo i give back, of re and do. 
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It inſerteth » for d in the verb zo render from the 


Se- hardly in any words but of Latin Original, and 
whoſe Simple is not uſed in Engliſn; as 20 ſeduce from 
8 and duco i lead. 


Some of theſe are alſo uſed in Decompounded 
words; as 70 ſtand, underſtand, mi ſunderſtand; to 
prove, approve, diſapprove; to force, inforce, re- inforce; 

5 TO 55, 


re 


fm & ah Az TY 
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70 recompen iſe, from re and compenſs, which i is from cum 
and penſo i weigb. | 


rt, word ſent or chal from 4 iu wc amt, as er 
| cire "Fs t 


Ve: increaſeth in 1 vebement from » vo-, the aſpiration 
hb, and mens the mind, 


Cetin, book 9. chap: 13. notes, thar 1 Particle ve- i 1 
is the power both of increaſing and diminifning. 


The letter »- (as the ſyllable ne. in Latin, in and 
b in Greek) denies; as ay nay, one none, ought nought, 
ever never, or not, eitber neither; neuter or neither 
from the Latin »e- and uter cither, | 


The letter a, like the Greek &- in + ad tion * 
prives, joins, increafes, or abounds. 


The Greek a, takes its feveral fignifications from theſe Adverbs 
dvd. without, apa together, dyay much. 


It deprives chiefly in words made Engliſh from 
Greek; as apathy or the want of paſſion (aH. 
paſſion), anmeſty or pardon (tuñsie memory), 1. e. for- 
getfulneſs of paſt faults ; atheiſm (from Ses God). 

It Joins 3 as ro amount, e. g. the whole or all the 
ſumm amounts to this. | 

It increaſes ; as main (from magnus great), amin, 
1. 6. very great : to vow, to avow. 

It abounds or is ſuperfluous ; as like alike, mend 
amend, bate abate, riſe ariſe. | 
Beſides it changes a Noun into a Verb; as maze (or 
Labyrinth), to amaze. Or makes an Evgliſh Your, 
from a Latin one; as valeo to avail. 

It takes ſometimes (atter the Greek manner, as 
anarchy from à and de government) u before a vowel 3 
as to oint, to anoint. Unleſs an might rather ſignify 
the ſame as amr, i. & about; for among the Latins 
am- is made an- in ſome words ; as anhelo i breaths. 
out, from ani and halo 7 breatbe. PRE= 
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bet. 

PazposITION. ſe 

oth 

CE is other primitive; as on, out: or Derivative; I 

as at from the Latin ad. fort 
Either Simple and Uncompoutded; ; as up * or Com ; 
pounded ; as _ into, WA 
Either Si mple and Uncontradted as s throngh: or am 
Comracted; as rbrough. 5 » ola 

5 The Pre ſi tions are eaten Monofylbles; at, I 
| down, or, from, on, out, up. | lov 
L iſfyllables ; above, about, after, 1 the 
| 1 afore or Before, bobind, between or berwixt, pla 
| into, over, rborougb, , * 1 3 = 


The Caſual Signs , of, to, a by, with, are very | cal 
often Prepoſitions, as ſhall be hereafter ſhewn. 8 


The Compoſiti tion a of Words with Prepoſi tions. 


Al theſe Engliſh Prepoſitions are not uſed in Com- 
poſi tion, as all the Greek and Latin are; but only 
yas following : vis. at, down, for, on, out, up; 
above, 227 gain- (for againſt), bind (for behind), | 
afore before or fore: over, thorough, under, of, by, 
With: as ro attire, tbe downfall, 70 forgive, the onſet, 
i outweigh, to uphold, above-mentioned, an afternoon, 
ro gainſay, the hind-wheel, afore-ſaid, to forecaſt, 70 
overlook, a thorou pb-pated, o undervalus, an 12 
ſpring, 4  by- word, io withdraw. * 265. 

The ſenſe of the word is bumetimes altered 
compoſition ; as ro ſtand with, 0 wirbſtand ; ro 2 | 
e to *. — to run out, to outrun; to give, 

yo, over, 10 forgive. 5 | 
he Engliſh Prepoſitions may compound words by 
being * after, without governing a word; as 70 5 
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_ —.— the Noun paſſover. And thus 2 
between (which compound not the other way) are 
uſed ; as 20 lead about, ro go between. Of takes an- 
other 7, when it compounds thus; as 10 bald off. 

Thus alſo ſome Adverbs compound words; a8 10 go 


forth, 20.go back, to ſtand away, | . nt. 0 

From, among, into, upon are ſeldom uſed other - 
ways than in Appoſition; as # fly from danger, i live 
among friends, i run into the bouſe, be flun3lubigos 15 


plain ground. = 


The Particle, which compounds the verb by ſol- 
lowing it, does not always go next to the verb,z but 
the Noun, which is governed by the verb, is often 
placed between; as 7 keep in my breath or 1 Leap m 
breath in; i call back my word or i call my word bac 
The Pronoun ever goes between; as 7. keep bim in, i 
call bim back , ſcarcely i keep in him, i call back bim. 


4; 


This uſe of Particles is by me here called Compoſition, be 
when they are rendered into Latin or Greek; it is always expreſſed by 
a compounded word; as i go out, i go forth, exeo, 2Zip you s; i 
heep my hand off, manum . abſtineo, XAes nix; i go away, ales, 
arte ,v; 1 call back, revoco, &vaxania OOO 
Sometimes two ſuch Particles, and even of the ſame Signification, 
are added to, and decompound the Verb; as i turn away back; thus 
in Greek &yaTaanvdeoutw. . I 
Beſides, two Particles are frequently together in Appoſtion ; as 
from off the face of the earth, Jer. 28. 16. from aniong the children off” 
men, Pf. 21. 10. from under heaven, Deut. 9. 14. Thus the Hebrew 
Mr in one word and the Greek in imitation of it vpxdrafer, 
but the Latin Vulgar de ſub cælo. Tully makes uſe of in ante diem, 
ex anfe diem. 2 En FP 
Two Particles are often in Engliſn put er withaut the go- 
vernment of any other word; as from beneath, from above, John 3. 
31. John 8. 23. joined in Latin, as one word; v. g. deſuper; ex- 
preſſed in Greek either ſeverally; & F xd, «4 F dre, or by one” 


. . 1 A 
5 - 


The Compounding, Particle ſometimes goes before 
or follows the word; as ro overpaſs-or to paſs) over, 


„ 7 


* | e 
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tbe. going out, Pſ. 121.8. the outgoings, Pl. 65. 8. bei 
ſtting down, their riſing up, Lament. 3. 63. my down- 
fitting, my upriſing," Pl, 139. 1. Sometimes it only 
follows; as 10 gather together, the gatbering together, 
Pſ. 64. 2. Sometimes it follows the verb, but goes 
before the noun; as 20 come in, an income : or it goes 
before the verb, but follows the neun; as zo ride in, 


The Prepoſition about is frequenthy expreſſed by 
the Participles touching or concerning; as i ſpoke 
toith you about, touching or concerning that buſineſs. 
WS ſignifies alſo round about; as they go about the city, 
The firſt ſignification is. Cauſal, the Taft Local. But 
the ſeveral ſignifications of ſuch and other words ſhall 
enn 
Some Engliſh Prepoſitions, with ſome addition or 
_ compoſition, become Adverbs ; as toward or towards, 
forward, afterward, upward, downward, underneath. 
Thus alſo in Latin and Greek; as intrò los within, 
abſque extra los iS withour,  _ 


8 „ 


Having given an account of the Engliſh Prepoftrions, and fuch 45 
compound mere Engliſh words, i find a neceſſity to treat alſo of the 

Latin and Greek Prepoſitions, ſince the Engliſh as well as other Mo- 
22 Tongues uſe ſo many compounds of Latin and Greek ori- 
8¹ 0 by . | | | e 


| The Compoſition of Words with Latin Prepoſitions, 


A, ab, als; from or off, -amiſs : as to abjure (juro) 
or ſwear off ; to abuſe (utor) 120 miſuſe or uſe amiſs ; 
to abſtain: (teneo) or bold off. I find none compounded 
with the Latin 4; except in ſome Dictionaries 70 a* 
n 4; | 8 
- ad, at, to: as to admire (miror) or wonder at; 10 
adjoin (jungo) or join to; to add (do i give). 
dez; concerning, off or away, down, Fe as 0 do- 
clare (claro) or clear concerning ſome thing, to decay 

. 8 5 1 N N (eado) 


ef or away ," to depoſe e ar fur 
down, 20 4 liver (libero) , free from. 


ut, to excite (ciro) or to call or ſtir up. _ 
in; in; as to infuſe (undo) or pour in. 


gainſt, to obtain (teneo i hold) or get at. 


ow throuph, to worn. 


perjured (juro) or 


ater or behind. 


hink before, to prefide (ſedeo) or fit over. 


ee), to promiſe (mitto i ſend). 


trans; over : as 0 tranſmit (mitto) or ſend over. 


Aure; befor as antecedent (cedo) or going The 
ore. ; 


arried about. 


gin, or gainſay. 

inter; berween : as #0 interpoſ ( pono) or put be- 
reen. | 

prater; by, aunt as 20 pretermit (mirto ) 70 ber 
aſs or paſs by, a preter-tenſe (prateritum from eo 7 
pv) or time paſt + preternatural or againſt nature. 
ſuper ; over, above; as ſuperfſuous ( fluo) or over. 
owing, JafSruatural or aboue nature. 


Words, which are from Latin made Engliſn, but 
ſo others, which are not: v. g. zo advance, ad- 
* (from the French avanter, avaniage J. 2 


e, ex; out, up: as to evade (vado) or get out, n x. 
levate (lawo) or lift up, to exclaim elamo) or ery h 


0b ore, againſt, at as an obſtacle 0 ſto) 1 
ſmerbing that ſtands before, to object (jacio) or caſt : 
per ; through, > : as 70 perſecute 72 ) or fol- 
oft ; after or bebind : as 70 poſtpone ( pono) or put 3 
pra; before, over: as 10 premeditate ( odio ) or I 
pro; for, before : as a pronoun, to proven (viato Z 7 


ſub; under : as to ſubſcribe (ſeribo) or write under, | 


circum; about : as a circumference 0 2 90 or a line 


contra; againſt s as t0 comradit (ac; or 20. 2 


Theſe Latin Prepoſi tions - compornd not = 


i debate, 
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og _—_——— de 
meurer, the Latin nora 4 (top).  t0-efeape ([caje, 
where e adds very little, no more than it does ps 
eftabliſh ftahilio. to efpouſe from ſpouſe, there the 
makes the noun a verb) to exchange. to inlay, 10 
inſnare. ta poſtdate (except to date be from do, dar 
literas) to complain. to intermedale, an iuter loper 
(Skinner's Etymol. from Belg. looper, to tun: and 
thence alſo zo elope). The Decompound to pre-ingaye 


The Compound ſometimes changes the letter of the 
atin Particle ; as de- for di- in deluge from diluviun 
(diluo i waſh away), to delay (from dilatus, differs i 
put off): thus anti- for ante-, to antidate, and the 
Latin word r0 anticipate, (anticipo, from ante and 
capio i take), circum loſes m in circuit (eircuitu 
from circum and eo i go). contra changes 4 into! 
in controverſy (controverſia from contra and vert i 
turn). ws To; NIE, ff èðͤ oh et { 
In.], per, pro, contra, inter, ſuper, trans are made 
(as in the French) en (from the Greek 6s), par, jw 
(French par, pour), counter (Fr. contre), enter (Ft 
entre), ſur (by Contraction), tres (Fr. tres) : as 1 
enter (intro i go in), to entreat; to pardon (dow i 
give), ra purſus (Fr. pourſurore Lat. proſequor) ; 1 
. purchaſe, a purpoſe, to purvey (Fr. pour veoir Lat. y- 
video) ;, to countermand (Fr. contremander Lat. mai: 
do i order : to countermine, to control, i. e. contre till, 
roll from Lat. rotula); to entertain, to enterpriu 
(Fr. entretenir from teneo i bold, entreprendre from 
pPrebendo i take); to ſurrender or give np (from reduo); 
0 ſurceaſe or ſuperſede (from ceſſo i leave off, ſedeo 
fit); ro ſurprize (Fr. ſurprendre); to treſp3f to tran} 
 greſs or paſs aver (Fr. treſpaſſer). . 


The prepoſition often changes or lofeth its ll 
Letter. COTE To ONT OT 


2 + 1 I 


» 


* 
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- ng wel. 
MM before J. . v5 as an illuſon (Indo i play), int 


moderate, irreligious, © 


. 


offer (fer: bear), to oppoſe (pono i put ). 
ſuffer, ta ſuggeſt (gero i carry), ro ſuppoſe, to ſupply 
ad before c, /, g, 1, u, p, r, , t j as ro gecuſtom, 


(nibil nothing), to apprebend (prebendo i take), arro- 
gant (rogo i aſk) to aſſure; to attend. 
u before b or p into ; as to imbrue, imprudent. 
4 before into c; as to acquire (quaro i ſeek ). 
b into in the word zo ſuſtain (teneo i hold). 


„ (ego i read, intelligo i underſtand). 

„One letter is loſt in theſe ob, ad; and two in rrant, 
1 ante as to omit (mir to i ſend, i let), to aſperſe ( ſpargo i 
© ſprinkle), a tradition (from trado, trans and do i give); 


anceſters (Fr. anceſtres, anteceſſores from cedo i part). iu 
oſes A in ignorant, ignorance (ignoto i am ignorant, 
from yvow), N 


co. com or con- for cum, with or together with, co- 
707 i work) ; a cobeir (bares heir), ebe cogniſance 


(from cognitio knowledge from yvow ). 
C0< bef I 


ore à is ſometimes contracted ; as the cogita- 


from ago i do), 


al 27092 (cogito i tbink of co- and agito i do often, or ſtir, 


A 


ob before c, f. p; as an occaſion (cads i fall), 19 


ſub before c, f, g, p; as to ſuccour (curro i run), to 


. 
* . 
— ———— — — DPI: 


to affix (figo i fix), to aggrieve, to allot, to annibilats 


4 
re ISI is . 
by . 
— Sa E : — 


into I before /; as the intellect or underſtanding 
to travers (verto i turn), to travel (valeo i am able), 


before a vowel or þ or a Greek g; as 4 coadjutor (ad 
and juvo i help), co- equal (æqualis), to co-operate (ope- 
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co- n g before n in a few; as cognomen bom 
nomen à name). Thus agnomen g fore { (from ad I and 
nomen). | 


But this g ſeems to be no biber than the agents 2 af the W 
word b, whence the Latin nomen is certai ae * the 
name is that whereby a thing or perſon i is 


com- with h or another n before a wel, a8 combuſt 

bls (from uſtus burnt from uro i burn); common from 
one (as communis from unus) : before the conſonants 
b, m, p; as to combine (binus two, two hy two ), a 
fe” on (mirro i ſend), 36s oper ( re? 7 
| for; IL 


con- — other confbhants; as a ances (curro 
i run), to condemn, to confirm ( "firmus teddy), to con- 
Teng (gratulor from gratus kind grateful), à con. 
junction 225 i join), a connexion (nefo i knit), a 


conqueſt (quero i ſeek), to confign (uo i fn), 20 con- 


rend 3 i tend or ſtretch), a converſi on (verto i Turn). 


com- is ſeldom uſed before f'; as the comfort ( fortis 


ſtrong), but the Latin keeps the u conforto, a word 
uſed rarely but by modern Authors. 

It turns the laſt letter into I, 7 before the like ; as 
a collaſion (ludo i play), to correſpond Cafe i an- 
ſwer from ſpondeo i promiſe). 


The ſame Prepoſition 3 in Compoſi tion affirms and 
denies ; as 

De; v. g. 70 deplore or weep yon: ro depopulate or 
deſtroy the people. 
In; v. g. to induce or draw on, an infant or unable 
20 ſpeal, 10 imbolden or make one bold inundation, 
or flowing of water, imprſſible or not poſſible. Where 
note, that the Negative ſignification is more frequent 
in Adject Ti ves and Subſtantives than Verbs. 


En for in; v. g. 10 endure or _ , emmy (in and 


Fr. amy Lat. amicus friend). Un 


4 


0 # * 
— . 
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Un 1 for in; as unjuſt, unequal; Wet un- 


even ; to undo, zo unfold, to undreſs.” 


Latin and thence Engliſh, except eis into, which is 


but very rarely admitted in Greek Latin words ; as 


1 


doaſwyn iſagoge, an introduction. ; 


Ey, in: as energy or an effetual operation and Wor= 


king, eveeyia from eyov opus work. 
on, our of as an eclipſe or failing, deni from 


W e &J before a vowel; as exodus or 4 co- 


ming out, from òͤc ds the way. 


eg, before : as a prologue or ſomerbing ſpoken be- 


fore, from NY i ſay. 


I at, to as the proſody, Wegowd ia from won 


an ode Or ſong. Os 
ouy, with or thgetber with ; as 4 ſynod, rod; 
| 
Aug), * or round alout; as an amphitheater, 
dug. Decl. 3 


dll, fir, againſt; as antiftoich or or a letter for ano- 


ther, from geiq eo an element or letter; antichriſt or 
one againſt Cbriſt. 

dvd, by or according to, again; as analogy or by pro- 
portion, from d proportion Or "reaſon ; anabapriſt or 
one that owns rebaptization or baprizing again. 


vo, from ; as apoſtaſy or departing * the true 


faith, gmSaoia from it5npi -i ſtand. 


a, about or round about, between; 2s a 3 Ne 
Sedna from t : tie; a dialogue or ſomething ſpoken 


between two. 

em, upon, after ; as an epigram or a copy of verſes 
written upon ſome 'ſubje8, WEN. from yeatw i 
write, an epilogue. 

, through, according, upon; as 4 catalogue ; 
cache or elaiſter from Whacu i dawb, 


'E% 1 


mp ſition of Words with Greek Pizpof tions. 


k Prepoſiti tions are uſed in words made 
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n, at, upon, againſt, re- : as a paragrapb or a mar 
written” at the ſide to fienify a ſection, a paraphraſe or 
expoſition upon ſome thing from Pega i diſcourſe, a 
paradox or ſomething againſt (da) the common ofi- 


nion, a paralyſie or pr (by contraction) or @ reſo- 1 
lution or looſening of the nerves from Gextwa 7 reſolve I beft 
or looſen. EL oP © +45 ar frot 

i, about or round about: as a peripbraſit or circum Ml 1: 
locution or round-about-diſcourſe, a period or the round Gre 
of 4 ſentence or of any thing elſe. 8 . 


Urte, over or above; as an hyperbole, drieeo Ml anc 


which carries (PaM\a) words above what they ſignify. 50 
vd, under; as an bypotheſis or ſuppofition, an y- 

 poerite (cworgyrns from x,) who conceals (xworejud) 
his real perſon under another which be als. | 
The v final of the Greek Prepoſitions is changed ” 
into A before a labial ; as a ſymbol, ſymmetry 
(from Are the meaſure), ſymphony (from On tbe m 

voice). Alſo into the ſame with that which follows, 
as N; v. g. an elleipfis or leaving out, a ſyllogiſm or 
kind of concluſroe argument and reaſoning. . dri 
in 


That v is ſometimes loſt before a ſibilant; as a Ml cor 
ſyſtem or the compaſs of ſomething which is taught , Ml wi 
 ovsnua from guy and isn i ſtand I #4 


The Greek Prepoſitions in compoſition loſe their 
final vowel before another; as antarick (from lt: MW as 
and azlmos tbe artick pole), apboriſm (ſee before en 
P. 17.), epentheſis (from em cv and Ste] which in- 10 
Jerts in ſome thing, ephemerids or journals (from 0 ar 
V 5 5 ang | 


* 
wy 
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and fuleg the day), a catechiſt (from * and i e- 4 
ſound) cohirb ſaundt a doArine in the ears, a carbedral 


church (from 7 7 and 0 2 a ſeat), a meteor Or ſome- | 
7 


thing which riſes up in the air (from and iwey of 
deleo i life up), 4 method or ſbort — a pores 
(ſce before p. 22. and of which afterwards), an bypben. 
(from v and one). But wie; and wgy 0 558 not 
their vowel ; as 4 period, a proem (prammium weygoi- 
wor from dn - a wer) or Nan e Fre 1 
for i ſpeak). $4. 

The Greek Prepoſi tion ſcldoni lets its final vowel 
before a conſonant ; as an anchoret ( avaywarlng 
from xe i ni), or bermit (from 3enu@- 4 
deſert). This ſort of cutting off is deen with the 
Greek Poets. | 

The vowel of the Prepoſition takes a. e dein 
another z as a cararrh or a rbeum flowing down (xellap- 
650 from flo 7 to flow). 


The Derivation of Words from Prepoſit tions, LY 
From Prepoſ tions are made ſeveral words ; as. 


Nouns; V. g. outward, en; * ( from and 
ward), men Pefterity from ballen, ali. 


Verbs; v. g. ro inn or carry in the corn; ib out. or 
drive out; in which ſorts of phraſes the Particle (as 
in Latin and Greek) ſupplies the place of the verb 
compounded with it ; and that 1s often done, when 


with follows; as away with it, down with it, in with 


it, out with it, 1. e. carry it away, pull it down, bring 
it in, carry it out, &c. 

From the French contre comes the Engliſh counter, 
as to encounter (i. e. to run counter or again ift.) to re- 


encounter and (by contraction) rencounter. And 
to _ or ſurround from the French verb eirvironner, 


and particle environ about. 1 14 Ad- 


* 
* * 
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— as Ubronghont: fre moreof them 7. 112. 
Prepoſi tions joined with the word: hot govern, 
often become Ad verbs; as beforeband, bebindbend, 
"inſtead, N 4 

Several verbis! forms are ſs by the Prepoſi- 
Gon or Sigt with the word governed; as between 
while, in the mean time, by all. means, by no mean, nor 
| atall, of good will, of a ſudden, to morrow, by to morrow, 
by chance, on rbis ſide, on that ſide, from thenceforth : 
thus the Word being repeated with the Particle be- 
tween; as man by man, word for word, day after day; 
alſo the Particle or word being repeated with a Con- 
junction between; as by and by, ever and ever, ever 
and anon,' ever and ay: 1 of which forms are in 
Greek and Latin expreſſed by one word or Particle 


The Compariſon of Prepoſitions. | 


Prepoſi tone as well as 3 (p.1 04. ) are alſo com- 
pared; and end the Comparative in er, but form 
the Superlative by adding net to their Comparative; 
as in inner innermoſt, out outer outermoſt, and by Con- 
traction inmoſt outmoſt. 

up doubles the p, upper uppermoſt and « get 
Thoſe compounded with be- (as before p. 104) 


leave it out; as bebind, binder, hindermoſi or ee } 


| before; (with 1 inſerted) former, foremoſt. 
Some want a degree; 5 as under, undernuoft. 


The Latin degrees 4 Prepoſe ions are uſed in En- 
gliſh ; as prior from pre; and. poſterior from poi or 
the Adjective poſterius made from pot. 


As the ſuperlative apy (whence prime p. 48. ) 


is made from pre; ſo firſt may ſeem to be derived 
_ * (ie. ee ), foreft; forſt, frft. 5 
1 e 1 Con- 
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It is either Primitive; as and: or Derivative; 


from a Noun, as becauſe ; a Pronoun, as that; a 


Verb, as except; a Participle, as notwithſtanding; an 


Adverb, as however; a Prepoſition, as wzrbal (p. I 26.) 


Either Simple and Uncompounded; as though - 
Compounded; as altbougb: or Decompounded, as 


notwithſtanding. 


| Either Simple and Uncontracted; as though, bow- : 
ever : 'or Contracted; as 2b, boms er. 


There are two ſorts of Conjunctions; Copulative, 
and Disjunctive. The firſt couples and unites the 


words, and divides the ſenſe, repreſenting a double 


truth under one continued form of fpeeck ; as Cicero 


it an Orator, and Cicero is a Conſul ; The laſt diſ- 


Joins and divides the words, but unites two ſignifi- 
cations to make one truth; as either it is day, or it 
is night. | ; 15 rr 


1. Copulative ; and, alſo, withal, nor, neither. 
Under this head are comprehended the 
Cauſal, which ſignifies the cauſe or reaſon ; zbar, 
for, becauſe, whereas, foraſmuch as, ſincs or ſince that. 
Obſerve, that ſome Adverbs, either with an addition 
or without, change their ſigni fication and become 
Conjunctions: v. g. where, ſince local Adverbs; where- 
as, finc: cauſal Conjunctions. fb 
Conditional, which ſignifies the condition; if; ſo 
be, if ſo be that. | : 

Concluſive or Illative, which draws a concluſion or 
inference from what went before; zberefore, then. 


2. Disjunctive; or, eitber. Under this are com- 
prehended the. 1 e 
LL . Diſ- 


— | ** 

1 Te eee 
Diſcretive, which diſcerns, and parts one thing 

from the other; bur, but yer. | 


Exceptive, which makes an exception ; unleſs, ex. 


cept . 85 Oo : „ Te E-; . 3 
-. Comparative, which compares two words together; 
e de 27tR cog] 


The Conjunctions Disjunctive as well as Copula- 
— . ere 
Adverſative or Correſpondent, when they anſwer 
one another; aliboug h, though, albeit, however, bom- 
ſoever — yet, notwithſlanding. both and. as—as. 
4. 0. either, whither—or. neither — nor. 


* 1 * 


The Conjunctions either, neither, ſometimes are 
Nouns; as either of them, neitber of them. 


The Compoſition is an. Accident, that belongs to every Engliſh 


Part of Speech; Article, as whoſoever, Noun, as mankind ; Pronoun, 
. * as ſeh-love; Verb, as he zr. ſay; Participle, as writing-maſter : And 

alſo to Particles, not only (as has been already ſhewed)) ro Adverbs 
and Prepoſitions, as ever/aſting, upſtart ; bur even to a Conjundtion, 
though very rarely, and hardly in any other word but this Latin one 


(negligo from nec neither and lego i read) to negle, whence negligent, 


_ negligence, negligently : the c being turned into its antiſtoich g be- 
fore | forthe ſake of a better ſound. „„ 


Particles ares ſome always Prepoſitive, which begin 
the clauſe; as when, where, why, whereſore, and, 


although. Others are both Prepoſitive and Poſtpoſitive, 


which may or may not begin the clauſe, as zberefore, 


© then. | JOE ESRD £2 TEES 
Again there are words, which, when they have no 
ſignification but only fill up the ſentence, are called 


Expletives; as there are many men, be told me bow 
that he would meet me, i am ready for to go; the 


words there, how, for are inſignificant, and add no- 
thing to the ſenſe, which 1s not at all altered, if they 
are left out; as many are the men, be 
be would meet me, i am ready to go. 


\ 


told me tbat 
The 
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e Engliſh Grammar. 123 
4 The Aſpiration . þ makes frequently a diftin- 


Aion between Parts and Particles of Speech, and alſo 
between the Particles themſelves; as were, where, 


„ zough, bougb; hover, over : ere, bers. Et 
The place of the aſpiration ſometimes makes a dif- 

Ty ference z as who, hom; ba, ab; bo, ob. | 

. Tue Accent of Particles. © 

| All Particles compounded with the inſeparable a- 

” or be- and moſt Prepoſitions (except after, over, into, 
under), and moſt Particles made from Prepoſitions, 

h accent the latter ſyllable ; v. g. again, anon, beneath, 

n, betimes ; about, againſt, before, among, between, upon; 

a within, without. . e 

It has been obſerved, p. 90. that Verbs, chiefly 

„ Monoſyllables, compounded with a Particle, put not 

. the accent upon the Particle; but the Heterotony 


of ſome words ſhall be here laid down for a Speci- 
x men : dmbuſh, differ, 6bſtacle, perjur'd : promiſe, pro- 
noun, pronounes; purchaſe, purſue ; purpoſe, propoſe z 
g flecour, ſubſeribs; treſpaſs, tranſgreſs J comfort, com- 


» 


bine; conquer, contend. | 

4 The Greek Compounds are to be excepted from 
1 the foregoing rule; as prologue, ſy nad, antichriſt; yet 
k not all, as eclipſe. tre * $1 | 
. ET 


Some Compounds and Derivatives of Particles gc- 


„ent the fourth ſyllable; as dilarory, controverſy, Ad. 


The final e quieſcent lengthens not the foregoing 
ſyllable, unleſs the accent falls upon it; as zo prd- 
miſe, to premiſe. WED: er 
Here i ſhall obſerve the Irregularity of Quantity 
in ſome Words, where the e quieſcent lengthens not 
the ſyllable; as done, undone, gone, ſome, come. 


I chought once, that at firſt theſe words might have been origi. 
nally ſpelt by a double n and m; becauſe the doubling of a letter 
does (what the Hebrew point called Dageſh, which in that Language 
doubles all the conſonants except the Gutturals and ) ſhorten and 
as ir were ſpatch quick the ſound of the foregoing vowel ; as barr, 
batte ! (except · all, as all, hall, ball, call, fall, &c.), cellar cell, bil. 
let bill, arofſy droſs, ſummer ſumm; alſo ck (for the e is pronounced 
there like another &) as back, deck, quick, rock, luck. . 


I have gone through the Eight Parts of Speech and all their Ac- 
cidents, which is the buſineſs of Erymology, the third Part of 
Grammar; and i ſhould now proceed to the fourth and laſt, viz. 
Syntax. But becauſe the knowledge of Words and of their Con- 
ſtruction depends entirely upon their ſignification and meaning; and 
beſides many words are various in their fignification ; it will be not 

only a farther illuſtration of Etymology, bur alſo a very good intro- 
duction to Syntax, if a more particular account be given here altoge- 
cher of the Heterology of all ſorts of Words, beſides what has been 

defore ſcattered among the ſeveral Parts of Speech, particularly p. 52, 


53, 86. 
| | SEED — 4 e 1 Wo 5 10 
El The Heter ology of W ords. 1 
By Heterology are meant (as i have defined it te 
| p. 30.) the various ſignifications and acceptations of #2 
Wonds. E 3 2 2 
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The ſignification of Words may be conſidered, as da 
Technical and Grammatical, z. e. as they are diffe- 
rent Parts or Particles of ſpeech : or elſe as Natural zh 
and Common, 7. e. as they expreſs various Things : 

| . ” a 


Wi 


Ht N * 
* * . ? 
1 0 | 8 
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ould. | BIR 
: For diftinQtion-ſake1'll call the firſt the Heterolog 
of the Parts and Particles of Speech; the next, = 
Heterology of the ſignification of the Parts and Par- 
ticles of Speech ; the laſt, the Heterology both of 
the Parts or Particles and of their ſignification. 


I ſhall not ſcruple to apply the word Heterology to both theſe ; 
becauſe. ſpeech Ab O- may be taken in that ſenſe, wherein the 
Grammarians take Parts of Speech ⁊d uten 9% adſs ; or in that, 


" wherein x5 is commonly taken for reaſon. Ab ſignifies both 


4 word and the ſenoe belonging to ſome word. 
The Heterology of the Parts and Particles of Speech. 


The ſame word may be | 

1. Different Parts of Speech. 

Noun or Verb; as an article, to article; the fall, 
to fall; ſecond, to ſecond; apiece, apiece or each, to 
piece; amend, amends ; to thank, thanks , might, 
i might ; the will, i will. „„ os 

Noun or Participle ; as learning, the learning ; 
thought, a thought ;, living, a living or livelihood or @ 
Lenefice, the living or living men, the dead or dead 


men. Thus many Participles both of an Eugliſh and 


Latin form become Adjectives, as the ſlain of tbe 
daughter of my people, Jerem. 9. 1. the elect (electi) of 
God, Coloſſ. 3. 12. rhe choſen of God, Luke 23. 35. 
be Lord's anointed, 1 Sam. 24, 6, dome com- 
| . 8 pounded; 


5 alben or alſo. 
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. as the fi Epe, Pſ. 135. 8. the 
only- . of the fother, John 1. 14. 
Pronoun or Verb 3 a8 on or one's own, W own. 


A Different Particles. _ w 
Adverb or Prepoſition ; as after or afterwar 4 
—— And thus Prepoſitions without 2 cafes | n. 
verbs 
Adverb or Conjunction; v. g as i ſaid, be is ar 


$098 ar be is great. 
Prepoſition or Conjunction; 5 as 5 love the man for 
bis bonefty, Jor be is boneſl : ooh: or together with, 


3. Part or . of 1 
| Tad or Adverb; as the Place wherein be dwell, 
tobere be dwells. 
Noun or Adverb; as 4 long bile, while 7 ſtay, ; 
be bas much learning, be is much learned 3 4 mighty 
man, a mighty great man; 3 full of Jears, full ny 


Cars. 
5 Noun or Conjundtion ; 3 As we are bath of an .. 
both be and i are of an age. 

Verb or Adverb; as zo go, 2. 70; 20 come, come 
zell me. 

Verb or Conjundtion z as 7 except bim, except i bad 
gone. 
8 Participle n Adverb and Prepofit tion ; as 71 ind 
them agreeing, to live agreeing to one's condition ; zbis 
caſe i is touching, i ſpoke touching that caſe. 

Article, Pronoun, or Conjunction; as i love a man 
that is boneſt; 1 think that man to be honeſt ; 2 think 
that the man is honeſt. 

Noun, Verb, or Adverb; as the laſt of all, to laſt, 
4 laſt; a board, ro board, to go aboard, 

Noun, Verb, or Prepoſition ; as long, to long or 
tbinf it long or deſire, all rhe 2 long or rene all 
be * 


4 Part 
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FR of Speech or 2 mere A; 3 28 4 „lun 0x 
0 belief, @ ftory n falſe. 5 


5. Particle of Speech o or a mers Signs as 7 Dove bin 
wh, i love bim moſt beartily. N 


6. Two farts under the ſame Part of 3 4 


Noun Sabſtantive and Adjective (ſee p. 53.), the 


Numerals, (p. 49.) Cardinals, v. g. twenty thouſand 
men, twenty thouſands of men; the chariots of 


God are twenty thouſand, even thouſands of — 


Pſ. 68. 17. Thus the words bundred, ſcore, dozen; as two 
bundred men, fourſcore men, many hundreds or ſcores 
of men, a dozen men (where of ſeems to be underſtgod, 
a dozen of men), two dozen men, or two dozens of men. 

The Ordinals are ſometimes AdjeQtives, ſometimes 
Subſtantives z as zbe third man, the zbird or the thirds 
of an eſtate. 

The Cardinals one, two, three, Kc. Joined with the 
word clock ſignifying an bour with a after them are 
taken in the ſenſe of Ordinals; as two a clock, i. e. 
the ſecond hour; where there ſeems to be ſome words 
underſtood , for a may be turned by of the, two of the 
clock, 1. e. ewo bours of the clock : what a clock, or. 
what hour of the clock is it, or is paſſed? three a clock; 
tbres hours of or by tbe clock are paſſed. . 4; 

When a noun Adjective becomes, or ſupplies the = 
room of, a Subſtantive, it admits the Article Prepoſi- 
tive the or 4, and ſometimes not: it may ſignify a 
perſon, or a male or female kind, and then be of the 
common gender; or a thing, and then of the neuter: 
laſtly it ſometimes takes -s in the Plural, ſometimes 
not: E. G. the good that i would, i do not, Rom. 7. 


19. let us do good unto all men, Gal. 6. 10. be ſpake 


this parable unto certain (or certain men) which tru- 
jied Luke 18. 9. the evil, the good, Matth. 5.45. 


vow, Judg. 13. 14. let us do evil ou evil * 5 


* 
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7d. xox) that good (or good things rd dale) may 


come, Rom. 3. 8. rhe main (from magnus), i. e. the 


main l ſineſs, the main ſea. ſecret, a ſecret (or ſe- 
cre: thing), the ſecrets (or ſecret things); wormwood 
16 a bitter (or bitter thing), all bitters (or bitter 
things) are "apy the ſweets of life, the neceſſaries of 
life, be ſupplies me with neceſſaries ;, a black or a black 
man or woman; the blacks ; be was a good man and 


4 juſt, Luke 23. 50. he holy and tbe juſt, Acts 3. 
14. o thou Holy one of Iſrael, Pf. 71. 20. (where one 


is little elſe but an Expletive) zhe boly of bolies, 
which is a Hebrew expreſſion of the ſuperlative moſt 
Some nouns there are, which are in their own na- 


ture Adjectives, and yet are never uſed but as Sub- 


ſtantives; v. g. fool; we never ſay 4 fool man, a fool 


woman (inſtead of which is uſed the diminutive foo- 
_ bf), but 2 fool, or the fool without addition; and 


in the plural always with an s; fools or be fools. 


——_— 


Adjective ought to have. 


Others are uſed both ways; as heathen, a heathen 
or a heathen man, and in the plural the heathen (are 
come, Pſ. 79. 1.) oftner than heathens + which word 
is alſo render'd by the Latin gentiles, Rom. 1. 13. 


but gent le, its derivative, is taken in another ſenſe; 
as gentleman, gentlewoman. d 


I Will not think it improper here to inſert a note concerning Ad- 


jectives, which reſtrain their ſignification to fewer gendets than an 
F = . hed e 1 4 1 
: is - 4 7 


There are Adjectives among the Greeks and Larins, which are 


. Tome of two genders, ſome of one only, becauſe the ſenſe of 
them is reſtrained only and properly to two or one gender: as dives 


rich, pauper poor; whoſe ſenſe properly admits not a neuter, though 
by uſe figuratively it ſometimes does, as pauper or dives ingenium 4 
poor (or mean) rich (or plentiful) wit, but in Greek @Joy og poor and 
e rich have a Neuter ending as well as a Maſculin and Femi- 
nine one: and again in Greek ſome are uſed ſeldom but in two gen- 


ders, as deo fool, which in Latin are uſed in all three ſtultus 


ſtulta ſtultum. Beſides ſome words, whoſe ſignification is Common, 
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I The Engliſh Grammar. 129 
are ſometimes by the uſe of a Language reſtrained to one only, as (4 
fox) vulpes is in Latin moſtly uſed feminin, and (a camel) camelus 
maſculin, x i picz a magpye. feminin. Which ſort of Words the 
Grammarians call Kpicœnes (<mizo©- from xowes common), be- 
cauſe they under one Gender, which they commonly take from 
the Termination, comprehend both Kinds; of which Quintilian 
writes in the iſt of his Inſtit. c.7. and rhe ſame c. 10. obſerves, that 
Varro, after the example of Ennius and Fabius Pictor, has uſed ſome 
of thoſe Epicœnes in both Genders, e. g. uſing the maſculin Juprs 
(a wolf) as feminin. 5 8 TOR Ba 
The Article which (though Articles partake of the nature of Ad- 
jectives in agreeing with Subſtantives) is reſtrained moſtly to the 
2 gender 155 3.) ; fo where- for which and there - or here - for 
that (p. 33, $I. | | | 
PI add ere the Heterologies or various Acceptations of the Ar- 
ticle Prepoſitive, which (as i have noted before p.37.) has many uſes 
in Engliſh as in Greek; and particularly that of making a ſubſtan- 
tive of a word, which was not one in its own nature; e. g. a Noun,” 
as evil, the evil; a Verb, as to doubt, the doubt; a Participle, a 
dwelling, the dwelling ;, a Particle, as morrow, the morrow. Again 
this Article the is in Engliſh joined to and put before the other Ar- 
ticle Relative; e. g. take beed to all the flock, over the which, 8c. 
Acts 20, 28. there the is emphatical, and fupplies the place of flock 
repeared, over which flock, This joining of both Articles is not 
uſed even by the Greeks, but they do join the Article Demonſtra- 
tive to the Pronoun (as 6 ans, 5 %), which is not uſed by the 
Engliſh; where the Adjective Pronouns exclude the Article, which 
all other Adjectives admit; as the good ſervant, my ſervant; except 
the Pronoun ſelf, as the ſelf ſame man but, though nor the, yet 
this is uſed before Pronouns, as this my ſon. The Article the is (as 
in Greek) put before the Numeral one, and is Correſpondent to the 
other ; as the one (or the one man) a Phariſee, the other a Publican, 
Luke 18, 11. Such Correſpondency there is between ths and that 
( bic ille, 5 & oe), bur the one and this relate commonly to the 
nearer, the other and that to the farther; as this man went juſtified 
rather than the other, Luke 18. 14. i 
The turns a Superlative ſometimes into a Comparative; as he does 
the moſt good of any man, i. e. he does more good than any man: And 
before a Comparative ſupplies the abſence of, or follows, the ward 
much ; as he is the wiſer (or much the wiſer) for it; being expreſſed 
in Latin by the Ablative of the Pronoun is. Thus alſo before Ad- 
verbs; as 7 love him the moſt of or more than any; i love him the more 
or ſo much the more for it. 3 


The ſame Pronoun may be Subſtantive or Adje- 
dive, as has been obſerved before of ſelf (p. 51.), as 
ſelf-love, bimſelf. | * 
£ | S 0 R | e! 
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Self thus joined be fore the word is uſed in all caſes but the Nomi. 
native and Vocative; <. g. ſelf-love or the love of one ſelf, ſelf-conſciou 


or conſcious to one ſelf, ſelf-denying or denying one ſelf, ſelf-condemned or 


condemned by one ſelf. I ee 
Himſelf, berſelf, itſelf, themſelves, when turned into Latin, ar 
expreſſed by the Subſtantive ſui for him, ber, it, them, and the Ad- 
jective ipſe for ſelf ; and the laſt left out and underſtood oftner in 
Latin than Engliſh, as they turned them early (i. e. themſelves), 
Pf. 78. 34. Abſalom prepared him (or to himſelf ) chariots and hoſes, 
2 Sam. 15. 1. And obſerve again that this Pronoun of rhe third 
perſon is ſometimes Reciprocal, and expreſſed by the Latin ſubſtan. 
tive ſu?, whenever ſelf or ſelves is underſtood ; ſometimes Relative 
only, and is expreſſed by the Latin AdjeQve ile or ifte or is; as the 
Lord has ſought him a man, the Lord hath commanded him, 1 Sam. 13, 
14. Thus alſo the Pronoun Poſſeſſive, bis her its their, is either Re. 
ciprocal (ſus ), when it relates to à word in the fame ſentence, 
and ſignifies own, bis own, her own, its own, their own; or elſe fe. 
larive, i. e. of bim, of her, of it, of them (ejus or illius, eorum orills 
rum); as he defieth all his enemies, thy judgments are far above out 
of bis fight, PL. 10. 5. „ 25 15 
I I have noted (p. 51.) that ſelf or ſelves joined to a, Poſſeſſwe 
Pronoun and often with the inter paſition of the Pronoun own (which 
ſignifies the ſame with the Noun AdjeRive proper) is an Adjective; 
as my ſelf, my own ſelf, our ſelves, our own ſelves, &c. becauſe they 
are rendered in. Latin by the Adjective ipſe (ego ipſe, nos ipſi). But, 
if the word be rightly examined, and becauſe ſelf. or ſelves is jot- 
ned with the AdjeQives own, my, our, &c. (mens, arte there. 


fore ſelf ſelves is rather to be looked upon as a Subſtantive, as if {el 
was, as it were, ſelfiſhneſs, which might anſwer to what Ariſtotle 
means (in his 9 chapter of his 5** Book of Metaphyſicks) by 7a 
rng. The Latin renders it identitas ſameneſs ; ipſeitas, it there 
were ſuch a Pronominal word, would come nearer, but in this as in 
many other inſtances we may ſee how ſhore the Latin tongue fall 
from the plenty and exactneſs of the Greek one. The Philoſopher 
in the place before -· quoted writes that this 7'auT7ng is £v6THs 715 
4 : "hh Unity; which is very well expreſſed by our Engliſh on 
elf. | . 


The ſame Verb, Active or Neuter; as # wake bin, 
i wake; t ſer forth or publiſh, to ſer forth or go forth. 


7. Two ſorts under the ſame Particle 3 as rogerbe, 
an Adverb of Aſſembling, e. g, we live togetbex; ot 
of Time, e. g. fifteen days rogether or for rhe, ſpar 


1 : The 


of fifteen days. 
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The m of the Signiſication af the Parts. 
ne e Were 


I, Parts of Sect. 
Noun: v. g. 4 a band of ay a band or r 4 
band for the neck., a bat or ſtick; a bat or bird; a 
bay for ſhips, bay colour, bays cloth, bay tree; an aſb 
tree, the aſbes or cinders; the baſe or foundation 
(from Bao baſis), baſe or vile, baſe or low; light 
or nor heavy, the, light ;. near or nigh, near or cope- 
tous; certain or ſome, certain or ſure ; pound, money 
or werght ;, the ends the plural in *; v. g. ten 
pounds, Luke 19. 16. the laſt alters not, (as the Aptot 
poudo) v. g. an hundred pound weight, John 19. 39. 
Thus the word pair ſometimes vanes in the plural, 
28 they go by peirs ; ſometimes not, as with Nume: 
rals, v. g. two pair of ſhoes. © : 
e; Verb: v. g. 10 allow or ſupply, 2 lan or 44. | 
MC nit; 20. WA on dwell, to. abide or endure. to be 
jd. come or be made or done, to become or befit; to deli- 
er. ver or give up, to deliver or free; to om or ac- 
e haomledge, to own or claim; to uſe er make uſe of, 
. #/e or be wont, ro uſe or "aceuſtons ons ſelf, to 3 
nere or permit, to let or binder, 10 let alone, to let out and 
n in, zo let 4 bouſe; to leave, or forſake, to leave. o a 
permit, to leave or "ceaſe, to leave out or omit; #0 fall 
Nor fall down, 10. fall or become fick, to fall a-laugh- 
ing or begin to laugh, to fall in hand with or ſet about. 
be work, to fall out or quarrel, to fall or ſet upon; 

. 1 uy Fo com by or paſe, to come Ot OT EMy'; 10 51 
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2. Particles of Socks 

3 Adverb: v. g. before or rbe-time. beak before e or 

3 . preſence. a the me is Temporal, the laſt | 
Prepoſition : v. g. ae or r through 4 place, ow 

The er Rs with ſome body; after of according to a 

m K 2 1 After 


Ta 
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after or next after | poſt]; at or unto a place, at or 


in # place, at or in & word, at ior: with. cards, be be. 
gins at or from the end, ro ſet at ons or rogetber or 
ro reconcile, ro ſet at odds or aſunder or 20 divide. 


The Heterology both-of Parts and Particles and 
e GEE fi een N 


I. Different parts of Speech. 

Noun or Verb; as 4 bear, to beat. 

Noun or Adverb; as 4 ell 8 To 
2. Different Particles, F*** 

Adverb or Preppſition: as over or 700 wh, v. g. 
he is over baſty ; ; over or through, v. g. be is gone over 
rbe town ; about or as it were, about or concerning, a. 
bout or round about; againſt or till, againſt or over 
againſt, againſt or contrary to; beſi dec or near [ juxta|, 
befides that | prærerea], beſides or except | prater]; all 
along, along tbe rown, lung of me or — me Or & 
my means. 

Ad verb or Corjuntion: as tber or at that time, 
chen or therefore : yet, not yet; yet, notwithſtanding: 
ſo or thus, ſo or ſo much, ſo or on condition that or 
15 F or whether dubitatively : ; For , fo be conditi- 
onally : 100 or too much, too or alſo > ſince or ſince 
that an Adverb of Time, ſince or whereas a Cauſal 
Conjunction: wit bout the town, wir hour belp, doit lut 
or ecept or unleſo. 

Prepoſition or Conjunction: : As. 7 or becauſe of, 
fir or inſtead of, for or notwithſtanding. e.g. be obey: 
For fear, he (uffered for him, i will go on Te all that: 
for or becauſe that, e.g. for be was afraid: for or the 
ſigns ro, with, e. g · this day is appointed for tbe mar 
riage, learning 1s an ornament for a Prince, be tren 
bles fe fear : : for eh et P. T 22. 1 


3. Parts 


Or 
2 


5 * be. af 6 Grammar =. 


A 


3 Parts or Particles. 55 
Noun or Adverb: as zhe down, "hs downs, vs ; 
what elſe or more, none elſe or befides, elſe or other- 


wiſe ; juſt or. righteous, Juſt. or exactly, juſt. now, juſt 


' ſo, juſt as, ever or always the ſame, ever or before he 


cams ever, never Or much, not much the wiſer , ever a 
or auy one, never à 0ne or no one: all men or every 
man, all rhe heart or the whole beart, all one or the 
ſame, all alone or quite alone, all in all or 1 inti- 
mate with, all under one, all at once. 

Noun or Conjunction: : as even and odd, even or 
ſmooth, even or evening, even or alſo. | 

Farticiple or Conjunction; as ſeeing or beloldin, 
ſeeing that or whereas. 

Noun, Pronoun, or Adverb: as very or mere tri- 
fer, rbe very or ſelf ſame man (p. 52.), very or much 
(or the fign of the comparative, p. 54.) familiar. 


Noun, Verb, or Adverb: as like or alike, to 13 


or approve, 10 like or pleaſe ; like or near or almoſt, 


v. g. like: to die, i. e. almoſt or near 4. dying, or (a 


ante about to dis. 
Article, Noun or Prepoſi tion; as * 4 man, all FI 


4 or one man, it is a or ſome pe le to weep, once a 


or every year, be is a or in bed, be will come a or on 
tueſday : be goes | afoot or on foot (thus in French 4 
pie) : Before a Participle, it is alſo an Expletive, 
as he is @ writing ; or ſupplies the ſign of the ſupin 
( 5. 74.) ro; as he goes 4 bunting or to bunt. | 


* The word a, as well as the, has been already obſerved to be an 
Article. Sir Tho. Smith in his Book Of the corre#? e of Engliſh 
(printed 1568.). p. 10. owns 4 for an Article. 


+ The Latins expreſs it not only by the Ablative, it pedibus bur 
aſo * the Noun pedes « one that goes 4 foot, it pedes, « + 


Article, Noun, Adverb, or Conjunion ; as there 
is none but knows it or who knows it not or every one 


Enows it, be takes but the name of virtue or the bare 


3 name 
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name, i cannot Hogs bis 2 or 5 can't nor love bim, 
be knows not hing but or beſides Sorrow, i bad bardh 
eſcaped one danger but or when or before that i fell 


—. 


Into another, 1 Jad no ſooner ſpoken but or than it was 

| done, i doubt not but dr but that bell come, thad not by 

been miſerable but for or without him or, bad it been 70g 

toi thout bim, i had not done it but that you bid me or br 

unleſs you bad bid me; 7 JO work” 17 bard, but tbe la- the 

| bour i 76 ear. py " 
n 

The Heterology of thoſe Words, which are calle no 

| Caſual Signs. Al 

may fignify zo, by, an out ts concerning, with ; 

left, that : e. g. be is come of age; he is yp of 11 

all; be is deſcended of an ancient family; of a ſer- T] 


vant i made bim my companion; be talks of great 
things; ill eaſe you of your burtben, he 45 {ick of love, 
Kine" of life, weary of walking ; beware of- eruſting 


E i beard of your being fick. 2 
It is ſometimes redundant before a Nonn, or Pro- 
noun, whether Subſtantive or Adjective; e. g. hir i di 
none of the man, i. e; this ts not the man ; "tis none of 75 
me, us, &c. mine, ours, &c. i. e. tis not i, toe, &c. mine, 5 


ours, &c. (p.51.) And to ſhew that of is a mere Exple e. 
tive, it ſometimes loſes its Government; 3 as tis none 
of i, none of they. 


{5 q 
Thus in Latin the Adijective nullus i 18 uſed for the - 
Arad non; as is nullus venit in Plautus, none of be 70 
or bim came, i. e. be came not. 
Jo, Unto 3 
may ſignify motion, of; 4 1 2 left : 1 
e. g. 1 go to town, i haue 4 defire to ſee you, i rejoice fu 
0 ſee you, i come to ſee you, i was a foot ro come, i I w 
fear 70 diſoblige vou. n 


may f ſignify from, RY e. g. it is 5 to os . 
. bing even by an # Enemy > ro ſwear 25 to 9 5 


With _ 


wits tbith his eſtate, to fight with an enemy. 


different parts of ſpeech; as a Noun, or a Verb; e. g. 
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may ſig ify together with, againſt ; as be Joſt bis 


When it' ſignifies together with, it may be turned 
by a Conjunction; e. g, be. loſt bis wits and bis eſtate 
together, i went with bim or be and i went together. 
Zy or With are always ſigns of the Ablative, when 


the one may be render'd 7. the other; e. g. be 


kilFd himſelf by or with his ſword. And before the 
name of a Perſon or Agent, by never ſignifies wih, 
nor with by, and therefore they are not ſigns of the 
Ablative, but generally Prepoſitions ab and cum. 


I ſhall cloſe this account of Heterology with that ſort of Hetero- 
logy, which depends upon the Pronunciation of the Word. 


The Herology of Pronunciation, Accent or Quantit v. 


From a different Pronunciation, a word may have 


divers ſignifications, and be different parts of ſpeech; 


as a bow, to bom; low, to low like an ox. 


F 


different Accent, a word may be 


« 


According to a 


the refuſe, to refuſe (p. 90.) ; an öbjed, to oje; the 
torment, to torment : a Subſtantive, or an Adjective; 
e. g. precedent or foregoing, a precedent or inſtance. 

A different Quantity may make a word different 
parts of ſpeech ; as zo He, be Hfves; Five or alivs, 
the Hives : or to ſignify quite differently; as be gives, 
the gives (ſee p. 124. J. 4). Th 


1 5 re 
; Theſe are the ſeveral Heads, unto" which all ſorts of Heterology 


may be reduced; each of which i have exemplified with inſtances, 
as a ſpecimen of what would be very uſeful; if compleated at lei- 
ſure, tor the young beginner; and would help him more, than thoſe 
many Phraſe- books, moſt of which do little elſe but intangle and 
1 h | | "8 
It is now time to go on to Syntax, which in a great meaſure will 
be found to depend upon what has been remarked in this foregoing 
account of Heterology. os E $6 
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SYNTAX, or the Doctrine of SENTENCES. 
F Very Sentence conſiſts neceſſarily of a Verb and 
E. another word; as God #s, the Lord reigneth : or 


of a Verb between two words; as God is love, God 


created man, love fulfils the law. 
Theſe are the neceſſary and eſſential Parts of a 


Sentence: All others are circumſtantial and acciden- 
tal, adhering or joined to or depending upon one of 


thoſe, or bfought in by ſome Particle, or ſignifying 
ſome circumſtance of time, place, &c. whereby the 
ſentence is enlarged, explained or perfected: as the 
ſentence man dieth is enlarged thus, man turneth again 
to eartb; or toben the breath of man goes forth, be ſhall 


rurn again ro bis earth, and then all bis thought 


periſh. Re: | 5 5 
The Verb, which muſt firſt of all be found out, 
is eaſily diſcovered by its ſignification to be or to 


. 
- 
» 


In long Sentences, which comprehend many Clau- 


ſes or leſſer ſentences, there is ever one Chief Verb, 


which is governed by, and depends upon nothing; as 
in the foregoing ſentence ſhall turn is the Chief Verb: 
but goes fort b is governed by when, and periſh depends 


The verb, upon which either the whole Sentence 


or any ſingle Clauſe of it depends, is always Finite, 


not Infinite. 


Mr. Buſſier obſerves, that what the Grammarians commonly call 
Infmirives of Verbs, are bur Subſtantive Nouns, though they haye 


ſome peculiar proprieties. Tis plain they ſerve to and attend upon 


Verbs as Subſtantives; as to will ig preſent with me, Rom, 7. 18. to 
perform that which is good, i find not, Ibid. Thus in Latin ſcire tuum 


nihil eſt, thy knowledge (or to know) is nothing ; and in Greek with 
the Article Prepoſitive vd C, 73 xd]egydGexX In that Language 
not only che Infiniti ves, but Adverbs become Nouns with that Arti · 


cle. Neither are Adverbs only, but a whole Sentence taken 2 * 
[> Or „ cally, 


or thirdly according to the different 
e e 


2. Wich relation to the variety of Ending, the Moods are more in 
ſome, fewer in other languages; e. g. four in Greek, Indicative, 
Imperative, Optati ve, Subjunctive; three in Latin, Indicative, Im- 
perative, Subjunctive; two in Engliſh, as in French, for the Impe- 
rative is the ſame with the Subjunctive, do thou, if thou do; ( ſee 
p. 69.) | | | 


Then with relation to the Signs, which are not uſed in the ancient 
languages, Let in the Engliſh Imperative is more a Verb than a mere 


ſigu, ſince it changes the caſe of rhe Perſon (let him be), which 


none of the other ſigus do; and the Verb, which is affected with it, 
looks more like an Infinite Verb governed of Let, than a Finite one. 
Beſides let may often be ſpared, as look he to it, or let him look to it. 


Lally; 7! 


3- The placing of the Perſon makes an alteration, as in the Inter- 
rogative and Imperative (p. 69.) it follows; e. g. loveſt thou me 2 
follow thou me. This laſt diſtinction has no place in Latin or Greek, 
Oe. where the Perſon is for the moſt part underſtood. . 

The Latins expreſs moſt frequently the Imperative by the Subjun 
dive, and the Greeks expreſs it promiſcuouſly by their Optative 0 
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SubjunRive ; ſo that we find their Particle py}, which fignifies a ne: 5 

gative or forbidding Command, joined to ry ora ive, Optative, all 
. ““ "1 
Beſides the Imperative has properly but the Future Tenſe, when 2112 

all other Moods have alſo the two other tenſes; and therefore may Un! 

85 be reckoned no Mood at all, but a Future different from the others ant 


in this, chat it Commands what the others only Wiſh and Suppoſe ; 
and therefore the Imperative among the Hebrews is but another ſort 
of Future. And not only among them, but alſo among che Greeks, 
Latins and others the Imperative is expreſſed by the firſt Future or 
the Future of the Indicative ; as NH NY s goyLoas thou ſhalt 
not kill, Ex.20.13. toes ixaver ye ſhall be or be ye perfect, Matth. 
5.48. Ps mo ww a anrolng 
I would, in my opinion, reduce the ſenſe and notion of the Moods 
to two; the one Abſolute and independent and properly Indicative, 
the other Relative and dependent and properly Subjunctive; the one 
is the main Verb of every Sentence, the other is che Verb of ſuch 
clauſes as are joined to and atrending upon the main one, whether 


expreſſed or underſtood ; as o that men would underſtand their latter 
end i. e. i wiſh that men, &c, | we 


As for the Infinitive, it has (as i ſaid before) too much the na- 
ture of a Noun to be reckoned the Mood of a Verb; and the He- 
brews call it "PD the Fountain or Original, from which the Verb 
ſprings ; and Nouns in their nature muſt be owned to have the pri- 

ority of Verbs, which originally ſprung from them. + 

> n this) 1 have thought to diſtinguiſh the 
Engliſh moods ſo, that they may, as near as can be, anſwer. to the 
Latin and the Greek; and therefore was forced to make the Impe - 
rative a diſtin mood, and give the Infinitive its place among them. 


The Verb being known, the Word or Nominative 
before it is found by the queſtion Vs or Mhat; the 
Word after, by Vom or What : as who created man? 
God. tobat fulfils the law? love. whom bas God 
created? man. what does love fulfil © the law. 


What can be left out and underſtood in a ſentence, ſhall be taught 
in the Figurative way of ſpeech. . N 


Since Syntax or Conſtruction orders or conſtrues 
words together, and no words can be joined, but the 
one muſt in ſenſe either Agree with or Depend upon 
the other, that is, be either in the Same ſenſe with 
or Different from the other: therefore the parts of 
Syntax are two; Concord or Agreement, Regimen 
or Government. 85 5 
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all Declinable Words, except the Ver. " | 
Words are ſaid to Agree together, when they are 
united under the lame ſenſe and ſome like Accidents: 
and to Govern, when they are of a different ſenſe, 
and the one by a neceſſary dependence follows the 
other; and therefore are not required to have the like 
Accidents belonging to them. e 
Upon theſe two, Concord and Agreement, depends 


that Office of Syntax, which is to appoint to each 


word its due Order and Place in the Sentence; by a 
true Stopping and Pointing, to help or clear the ſenſe, 
and to hinder confuſion; and by apt Connexions, to 


continue the ſenſe from one ſentence to another. 


JJ... 


ls either between the ſame, or between different 
Parts of Speech; either of the ſame or of diffe- 
rent kinds; either joined or not joined by a conjun- 
ctive Particle; as between many Nouns, or Pronouns, 


or Participles; or between many Verbs; or between 


an Article and a Noun, a Noun and a Pronoun, a 
Subſtantive and an Adjective, a Noun and a Verb: 


But to avoid confuſion, the whole ſhall be reduced to 


theſe two general heads of Agreement between words, 


which are declined alike; and words, which are 


net. „„ | 5 * 
The Agreement between words declined alike be- 
longs either to ſuch as are of the ſame kind, or to 
ſuch as are of a different kind. eee 
Thoſe of the ſame kind agree in the ſame Acci- 
dents, which are common to them; as many Sub- 
ſtantives agree in the ſame caſe; i. e. zbe Lord Feſus 
Chriſt redeemed mankind; the Lord and Saviour Feſus 


Chriſt is God; Peter and Fobn went up to the temple , 


let us make a covenant, i and thou; i and the lad 


will go vonder: Many Adjectives or many Partici- 


FI ples 
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ples agree in the ſame Number, Caſe, and Gender; 


as tbe commandment is holy and juſt and good; the 
people ſaw bim walking and praifing God: many Verbs 


agree either in Mood or in Tenſe, or in both, or in 


Number and Perſon alſo ; as rbey left their father, 
and followed Chriſt, VVV 
Words of different kind, viz. Subſtantive and Ad- 
jective or whatſoever is declined like an Adjective 
(as Article and Participle), do agree in what Accidents 


are common to them, viz. Number, Caſe, and Gen- 
der; e. g. tbe Lord is a jealous God, viſiting the ini- 
of the fathers upon the children; God is the 


wh 

Lord, who bath ſhewed us light, ; 
The Agreement between words not declined alike 
is that between the Verb and its Nominative caſe, in 
ſuch Accidents, which are common to both; vi. 


Number and Perſon : for though the Verb only is 
declined with Perſons, yet other words have alſo a 


diſtinction of Perſons (p. 29.) ; e.g. iam be; thou art 

the man; knowledge puffetb up, charity edifiech. 
The Agreement is not hindered by any thing, that 
comes in between the Agreeing words; as God is love; 
they, who are led by the Spirit o God, are the Sons of 
God; no man knows, who the So 


as tho created the world? God. what bath God crea- 
red © the world. 8 


If it happens, that the Agreeing words are not in 


the ſame clauſe or ſentence, then they muſt agree as 


it they were; e. g. i am the man, whom ye ſeek; what 
things God made, were- good : whom agrees with man, 
as if it was ye ſeek the man; and good with things, 


as if it was the things were good. 


The Principal word, with which the Agreement is 


made, 1s often implied in another ; e. g. whoſo does 
theſe things, ſhall never fall. ſhall fall agrees with 


beo implied in whoſo. for. my ſake and the gofpe 
_- a ib "Ov - 


n is, but the Father. 
Nor even though the words be in ſeveral ſentences; 
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The poſſeſſive wy includes the Primitive of me, to 
which the word goſpel's is Joined by | and. W 


| A plural may agree with the firſt in orderof many 
ſingular Perſons; as I and my Father are one. are is 
the firſt plural, and agreeth with the two ſingular 


Perſons I and Father. 0 


The Engliſh Poſſeſſive Pronouns bis ber ite 44 5 
ſeem to agree (as the Hebrew inſeparable ones, called 


Suffixes) not with the word they are joined to, but 


with that they relate to; i. e. not with the thing 


poſſeſſed, but with the poſſeſſor thereof; e. g. a man 


ſhall leave his fatber and bis mother, and cleave to bis © 
wife, the wife muſt reverence ber buſband; a man muſt 
know, how to rule his bouſe; they have their reward. 
The maſculin hi- agrees not with the feminins mot ber 
wife or the neuter houſe, but with man; nor the fe- 
minin ber with the maſculin buſband, but with wife; 
nor the plural zbeir with the ſingular reward, but with 


they. 


I am therefore very prone to think, that hi ber 
its their are properly no diſtin Poſſeſſive Pronouns, 
though (p. 51.) i have called them fo, that there 
might be ſomething in Engliſh to anſwer the Latin 


and Greek ones. Yet as its is very plainly the Ge- 


nitive caſe of iz (as i have noted p. 28.) and her is 
the oblique caſe of fe, ſo in all probability bir and 
their may be nothing elſe but the Genitives ſingular 
and plural of be inſtead of of bim, of tbem. As the 


Article who makes whoſe, ſo be may make bis, turning 


e into i, as in the oblique caſe him. But beſides (as 


the Reverend and moſt Learned Reſtorer of +the 


Septentrional Languages has taught us in his Gramm. 


Angl. S. p. 22, 23.) the Saxon Tongue expreſles. the 
Pronoun Poſſeſſive of the third perſon , which it 
- wants, by the Pronoun Primitive of that ſame perſon, 


which is declined thus. „„ _— 


. ate; PRE rank 
+ 71 * 7 7 x a" * 
1 
* — *# 
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; Maſe. Fenn: Maſe, Femin. 

Nenne ese: mes f. 

Gen. hir hype ib heopa. 
Dat. him * * e e him bum. xc. ö 


This i is enou h to ſhew, ad we have bis and 


tbeir. The firſt is without any change, the laſt with 
the additien of :, and the mixture of the 1 and e 


from the Maſculin hipa and Feminin heopa into zbeir, 


which ſerves 1 in Engliſh'as Common. The addition 


of the 7 is borrowed from the Engliſh Article rbe and 


the Saxon Article plural Da, or the Monoptot De, 
which is alſo read through all caſes of both number 


(Ang. Sax. p. 8.) For as the Greeks join alſo the Ar- 
ticle and Pronoun together ò aue and thence make 
cor@- in one word, ſo the Engliſh from De and hipa 
and heopa have made their : but have kept hir bis 


without addition, that it might not be confounded 
with the Demonſtrative Bir, which ſeems made out 


of the. Anglo-Sax. De and the 2 ons Us, i. e. 4 


Latin is be. 


„5 


GovernMENT. 


— 


As the Ag eement, ſo 1s the Goverament citherof 


| Caſe, or of Mood; and as the firſt; ſo alſo the laſt 
Is performed either 'by the Words themſelves or by 


Particles ; except the Vocative, _— Is not A ern 
ned but by: a Particle. | 


The Genitive, Dative, Vcative and N are 


governed by the help and interpoſition of ſigns, 
which are either expreſſed or underſtood 72 27; 5 


134 9 the ane without a ſign. 


The Nominative i is never ee 
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The Grammiarians — write, that as Verb ſignifying to be 
governs a Nominative after it. But it on a very groſs miſtake ro Tall 
chat Goverument, which is nothing but Agreement, E. G. God's 

good, charity is the greateſt virtue == are called Gods : who'ſees 
not 4 plain agreement and conc berween God and good, charity and 
virtue, kings and Gods : ? 5 

Again, when it is affirmed by Grammarians,. that ſome adverbs | 
(as ecce en, behold ) govern a Nominative, that Nominative agrees \ | 
with a Verb underſtood ; as behold i and the children, Eſa. 8 1 77 * 
verb ane. n nich _ nen e E” 31:77 a0 


T he Government of Caſe by 
— Declinable Words. 


The Genitive. 


Aﬀter a Subltantive. . „ 75 
When two Subſtantives of a different fi EY 
meet together, the laſt ia wont to be in the Genitive | 
2 as the fear of the Lord is the beginning of tot a 
. | 
Two Genitives in a double ſenſe may be ſometimes 
governed by one Subſtantive ; as God's creation 4 
3 * the one is taken N the other bas 
ively 


The Latins ſeldom uſe this double Genitive ; yet we read in nd 
(Orat. againſt Piſo_) querela hominum frontis tua, mens complaint f 
thy forehead or impudence. That Genitive is there put for concerning Þ 
de, concerning thy forehead. In Engliſh, to avoid the meeting of che = 
two of*'s, one of the Genitives is expreſſed by -g. In Greek, one 7 
the Genitives may be implied i in the compoſition of the Governing 1 
word; a5 1 400 p0TO1} a T8 Jes God's creation of the world, of the tl 

| world x05 us and creation bil are expreſſed by one compound. 

Ia Engliſh alſo ſometimes a compound implies the Genitive; 'as 
— — evil-doer, life-time ;, i. e. the giving of thanks, « oder 
f evil; the time of fe 


The quality of a e is | quart EL the 
Genitive; as be 10 4 man of oY e LE bad 
Principles. be 5 


4 * — 
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The Latins expreſs it alſo by the Ablative ; i, e. becauſe the word Wh 
preditus endowed is underſtood, endowed with honeſt or bad Prin. | 
After an AdjeQtive. 1 Ss | h 
© (Such AdjeQtives chiefly (and their contraries), MI 2! 

Which ſignify Fear, Knowledge, Deſire, Care, Guilt, = 
Sparingneſs, Power, Memory; as fearful or fearleſi * 
* danger, ignorant of bis duty, deſirous or greedy of 1 

Fraiſe, careful of bimſelf, guilty of £57 br T5 prodi- - : 

A gal q bis money, impotent of his anger, mindful of 0 
Ialh. Ge 1 | : | 
Alſo after a Participle uſed as an AdjeQtive ; as R 
loving of bis parents, knowing of his duty, fpending of 4 
money. Which Participle is ſometimes expreſſed by 1 
the * Verbal or Participial in ue; as expenſive of il, 
money. 1 5 | . 0 
EIn Latin - ax; as tempus edaxgerum time eating ( the eater or A 
conſumer of) every thing. FER ens © wet 1 
| | - 
After words Partitives, or taken Partitively ; Nu- { 
merals, and Degrees of Compariſon ; as which of you u 
- bath heard it? they of all men are miſerable, the firſt 
¶ all, tbe older of the two, the eldeſt of all. The 
Partitive word is ſometimes left out; as unto him 
ſhall be given of the gold of Arabia, Pf. 72. 15. i. e. 
Some of the gold. 0 wh 25 
In Hebrew, Greek and Latin tis expreſſed by a Prepoſition | - 
AMD e 7 xgvois de auro. V 0 


\ 


The Adjective often becomes a Subſtantive, and L 
puts its Subſtantive in the Genitive; as zhe cold ſnow, 0 
een Prov. 23.1 B / 


Thus in Greek avsHa7or r tyorear in Thcrates, the careful parents, { 
and in Latin nigræ lanarum nullum colorem bibimt in Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. 
book 8. ch, 48. the black woolls take no colour, i. e. of all parents, 
tbe careful; of all woofls, the black ; where the Aae the 
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Noun of Part and Special turns the Subſtantive or the Noun of the. 
Whole and General into 4 Genitive. fl 1 8 


After a Verb: | 


The Verb Subſtantive, when it ſignifies and im- 
plies ſome word of relation or poſſeſſion underſtood; 


f 
— 


as render unto Ceſar the things, which are Cæſar s, and 
unto.God the things, which are God's, Matth. 5. 21. 


je are Chriſt's, and Chriſt is God's, 1 Cor. 3. 23. i. e. 
the things of Ceſar, the things of God ; the ſervants of 
res me ö 

After the Verbs of Admoniſhing and Accuſing, of 
Repenting and being Aſhamed ; as i warn yore of your 


duty, i accuſe bim of injuſtice : 7 repent and am aſha- 
med of it; which conſtruction implies a word under- 


Rood, i. e. 7 give you warning of your duty, i prove 
bim the cauſe of injuſtice ; i undergo the puniſhment 
(for pœnitet is derived from pœna) and ſhame of it. 
And thus it is in a great many other inftances ; as 
i aſſure you of it 1. e. i make you ſure of it, which 
is expreſſed by the compound 7 certify i. e. certum 


facio: of which more ſhall be ſpoken in another place, 


under the Figures. 
Read more about the 


Gen of, before in p. 134. 
The Dative. „ 


After words moſtly of Giving, Owing, Paying, 
Selling, &c. and of Speaking, Wiſhing, Promiſing, 
&c. with the ſign 70 expreſſed or often underſtood 
in theſe and others; as be gave his hand to me, or 


be gave me. his hand; be paid me the money, which be 


owed me; he ſold bim bis eftate : be ſpeaks me fair; 

be wiſhes me bell; be promiſes me his _ be 

5 a ſenſe eaſily diſcovers, when the ſign is under- 
ood, „„ Bhs 
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all, this is uſeful to me, be is kind to 
great is bis faithfulneſs ro 


ro thoſe of tbe next. 
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After words of Pleaſure, Uſefulneſs, Favour, Help, 
Union, Truſt, Compariſon, Command, nel ü 
Equality, Agreement, Neighbourhood, Fitneſs, and 
ſuch like with their contraries ; as ref is pleaſant 10 

0 his friends, this 
is burtful to my health, he 3 0 good men, 
compared to virtue, be enjoins this to me, i am obedient 
or hearken to my parents, be is like him or to bim, a 
dactyl is equal to a ſpondee, he conſenteth to it, be 
liuerb near him or to him, he fits bis humour to his 
company. „%%% EE al 


N 5 oo 
Some of theſe ſignifications govern the ſign to, or the Dative, whe- 


ther they are nouns or verbs; as he is faithful to me, i truſt to him: 


others only in nouns ; as this ig pleaſant to me, but not this pleaſeth 
to me. In Latin the Verb alſo often governs the Darive, where the 
Noun only in Engliſh does it; as meum ingenium nocuit mihi my wit 


Hhath hurt me, i. e. has been hurtful to me, In Engliſh a Verb of the 
like ſenſe governs the ſign of the Dative, only as it is taken either 
— Actively or Neutrally; as this garment fits me or is fitting to me, i fit 
the garment to my body : my houſe joins his or to his, i join my ſelf to 
him. Thus in Latin i hurt noceo the Neuter, not lado the Active; 


and 7 help auxilior the Deponent, not juvo the Active; and i com- 
mand impero the Neuter, not i govern rego the Active, require the 


Dative. 


Words of a Paſſive ſigniſication often govern a 


Dative; as the . Verbals in -ble from the Latin 


-bilis ;, as the plea 


ures of this life are not comparable 


The Comparative Degree in words derived from 


the Latin without any change generally governs the 


Dative; as ſuperior, inferior (p. 104.), prior, poſte- 


rior (p. 1 20. ), ſenior (from ſenex old), junior (from 
juvenis young), e. g. be is ſuperior to me, be is ſenior 


ro me. But they may (as all comparatives and words 
taken partitively) be joined to a Genitive; as be is 
the ſenior of the two, be is tbe ſenior of them all. 


Or 
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is Prince, gold is not to be 


— 
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Agnes SS FTS. 
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bis elder, au was Facob's elder. 
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The Comparative otherwiſe hath after it the Particle than; which 
in Latin either is expreſſed by the Conjunction quam, or elſe wholly = 
omitted (as figns are) and is the ſign of the Ablative. The Particle 
than in Engliſh has (p. 122.) been ranked among the Conjunctions, 
becauſe it joins words together; as be is greater than i, be and i are 
joined together in order to be compared; but it does not always in 
Engliſh” couple like caſes, as he is greater. than me, be is the Right 

. me is Oblique, and anſwer to the Latin Ablative, when quam 
z left out. 8 ee e 

The word than follows not only the Comparative, and its fign more, 
but alſo rather, (which is a Comparative in Latin porius or magis. ma- 
lo i had rather i. e. magis more and volo 7 will), other; as 1 had rather, 
work than play, i am no other now than before. 5 5 
As the Latin qudm is derived from the Artiele qui, io che Engliſn 
than ſeems to come from that, which fignifies the ſame as which. 

I ſhall here obſerve, that there may be a Degree of Compariſon 
without one of the terms of che Compariſon expreſſed , as he is too 
great, be is very great; the Adjective too great is comparative, and 
very great ſuperlative ; yet there is but one term of 82 ; 
he, and no other expreſſed ro compare it with; and therefore to 
and very are in Latin properly Adverbs nimis valde, though they are 
uſed ſometimes for the ſigns of Degrees; thus alſo the ſigns more 
and moſt ceaſe to be properly Signs, and become Adverbs magis and 
maximè, when they are joined to words, which can't be compared 
by the change of their end, (p. 43.) And thus it has been obſerved 
of moſt ſigns whether of Nouns (p. 134, 135-) or of Verbs (p. 66, 
67.), that according to the diverſity of their ſignification they are 
ſomerimes Sigps, fomerimes Words. 28 
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The Verb Subſtantive, when it can be turned 0 1 
have, is joined to a Dative; as there is no time for 
me, i. e. i have no time. ps - | 


A double Dative follows ſome Verbs, which ſign - * ' 
fy Praife, Diſgrace, Gain or Loſs ; as this turns to 2 


bim to a very great advantage. 


In Latin we read ſometimes a Pronoun in che Dative, without ei- 
ther rule or ſiguification; as ſuo ſibi bunc gladio juenlat, he cuts him 


U 
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bis 
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his has bis wn 1 Such a e is ward uſed i in 
Engliſh ; as * will ride 2 ſo many miles «day. 


Fl o 


Read more about the fi ien 20, unto or fe 5. 134, 
* ; 8 
The Accuſative. F 


It is ; the NY which moſt properly delimgerh to 
Verbs ſignifying 70 do, either by it ſelf alone, or 
Joined with another caſe ; as flattery gains friends, 


truth ill-will ; i admoniſb bim of bis —_ ; 4 rae my 


felf to you 7 rewarded bim * money.” 


Some Tranſitives there are, Which goverii a dou- 
ble Accuſative, of the Perſon and of the Thing; as be 
taug bt me letters, i ſhall aſk you a queſtion, i beg God 
inn i put me on my clorbes. 


* 


f 1 be added the three laſt for the fakeof 3 Latin 7 9 


of oro, rogo, poſco, i ask or beg; induo i put on. In Engliſh from or 
of is underſtood, e.g. i ſhall ask a queſtion from you, i beg pardon 
from God or of God, i beg God's pardon ; and in the third, me is gover- 
fied of on, i put my clothes on me, where the Latin adi includes the 
Prepoſition i in the Compound. 

Such Verbs, as truly govern two aceuſujves in the Active, can 
govern the remote one or that of the thing in the Paſſive; e. g. let- 
ters are taught me, the queſtion was asbhed me or of me; and there- 
fore the two others, which can't admit this Syntax, can't properly 
be ſaid to govern (though they do'r in Latin) two Accuſatives. 

Sometimes there is a word underſtood, which governs one of the 
Accuſatives; as i adviſe you this, i. e. to do this. 


Some Grammarians fancy a Government of two Accuſatives, 


© where there is nothing elſe bur Agreement; as who made thee a judge ? 
thee and judge agree together, and are but one ee, e 


\ 


Some e tives or Neuters have an Accuſative | 


of their own or the like fi gnification ; as be lives an 
zelle life, he is gone the way of all al, be W bat- 


rler. 


The Accuſatiy X — belongs to verbs, which Ganify to 
| 15 that A 


t Latin Amory joined it to almoſt all Venn, even 
to 


to thoſe, which the Late tones have 0 | 
85 noceo i hurt (which is read now commonly with the Dative), abu- 


* 


and the like (as to pleaſe, to flatter, to ſerve, to ſpare, to perform: 
to enjoy, &c.) to the Accuſative, come nearer to the Syntax of the 
ancienteſt and original Latin, though ſince placeo, adulor, ſervio, par- 
co are moſtly conſttued to the Dative, fungor and fruor to the Ab- 
nn nnitt Toilet wt Sher or 917, cle i 


* 


This Caſe belongs chiefly to words, which ſignify 
the Inſtrument, Manner, Means or Cauſe, Place, 


Meaſure: or Exceſs, or ſome Quality and Circum- 
ſtance; as be deſtroys the country with fire and ſword , 


be did the buſineſs with ſecrecy ; be ts my father by 
counſel, not by nature; be burns with anger; be has 
travelled by ſea and land; be is bigher than 1 by bead 


aud ſhoulders, be is by birth noble, by inclination in- 


dufrious, by education leatned. 


Read more about the ſign by or with, p. 134, 135. 


have (p. 28.) noted, that the ſigns of the Genitive and Ablative 


are always expreſſed, and the reſt often omitted. But yet i find 
that even in the Genitive and Ablative the ſigns may be underſtood. 
In the Genitive, the words being tranſpoſed and joined by an 
Hyphen; as prayer-time, i. e. time of prayer: or without any tranſ- 
pofirion, after a verb; as i repent it, i. e. of it. In the Ablative; 
a5 he is many degrees or much beyond him, i. e. by many degrees, by 
much : he has travelled ſea and land. . 

The caſes may be turned one into another by changing the Voice 
of the Verb, the Active into a Paſſive, or the Paſſive into an Active, 

The Accuſative becomes the Nominative, and the Nominative the 
Ablative; as labour overcomes all things, all things are overcome by 
labour. This change is likewiſe uſed in Latin. 


Of two Accuſatives, either of them (but only that of the Perſon 


in Latin) becomes the Nominarive ; as he teacheth me letters, i am 
tanght letters or letters are taught me by him. OLE, B28 


TheDative and Ablative in Engliſh ſometimes become the Nomi- 


native; as he tells me the buſineſs, i am told the buſineſs by him (where 
the Accuſative remains in the Paſſive as well as Active, which is a- 
Bainſt che common way of Syntax); he meets dangers or with dan- 


L 3 gers, 


antly joined to other caſes; 


toy i abiſe (with the Ahlative), are both found with Accuſatives in 
plautus and Terence; and therefore the Engliſn, which join ſuch 
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gers, dangers are met with. In Latin the Dative or Ablative are never 

changed; but if the Verb Neurer, it changes the Active ending into a 
Paſſive one, and becomes Imperſonal; non parcit ſumptui, be ſpares 
no coſt, non parcitur ſumpt ui, no coſt is ſpared ; indiget pra ſidio, he 


wants aſſiſtance ; indigetur præſidio, aſſiſtance is wanting, Or elſe in. · 


ſtead of the Latin Verb Neurer, which governs the Dative, another 
of the ſame ſignification is uſed, which is Active and governs the 
Accufarive; as be hurt me, nocet mihi, i am burt by bim, lador ab ill, 
When an Engliſh Active is made by a Latin Deponent, the caſe go- 
verned may be made the Nominative, if, inſtead of the Deponent, 
an Active Tranſnive is taken ; as he uſes the name of virtue, utitur 


nomine virtutis ; the name of virtue is uſed, nomen virtutis (is uſurped) 


uſurpatur . f . 
Sometimes the caſes are interchanged; as i preſen (dono) u gift 
to you or? preſent. you with a gift ; there the change af 4, thoſe 
- oblique caſes into the nominative holds good in Latin as well as in 
Engliſh; as a gift is preſented to you by me, or you are preſemed with 
o e e 


innen,, 


There are ſome words, which are conſtrued with 
various Caſes, Signs or Particles; and that variety is 
either under one and the ſame, or under different 
Renificationnmg. 


OF 


Under one ſignification. e go ris 
Genitive or Dative ; as be is the father of bis coun 
try, be is a father to bis country. — 


In ſuch words of Relation it may be obſerved, that the Genitive 


is more properly uſed in a Natural, the Dative in a Civil Relation; 
as be is a father of children, he is a father to me. . 
In Latin ſome words govern a Genitive as well as a Dative, which 
will do the like in Engliſh, if they are uſed as Adjectives with the 
Darive, as Subſtantives with the Genirive; as contrary, covetouſneſs is 
contrary to prodigality, covetouſneſs is the contrary (or reverſe_) of prodi- 
e2 like, i have ſeen ſomething like unto it, i have ſeen the like 
at - 1 | | 5 


* 


Some others, though not in Engliſh, yet in Latin, are joined both 


to the Dative and to the Genitive alfo, becauſe they imply ſome Pol- 
ſeſſion, which that caſe properly ſignifies ; as proper, common. 
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Gegnitive or Accuſative 3 a8 7 N NN your opinion, 2 


, ; approve.of your opinion. But in theſe and the like | 
e £ | | : f c : | 
g the Sign of ſeems to me wholly redundant, and makes | 


no alteration of the caſe, if turned into Latin or 
Greek; and ſuch a redundancy of ſigns is frequent, 
which alters not the conſtruction of the word in ano- 
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ther Language; which redundancy is eaſily difcove- 4 
8 red by the ſenſe. 11 65 41 4" 
) In Latin, the Verbs to remember and to forget govern the Accuſa- = 
| tive, as that which is proper to Actives; or the Genitive, which ' "Wl 
belongs to the Adjective of Memory, that is included in chem, i. e. w 
i am mindful, i am forgetful (p. 144). In theſe and ſeveral others = 
it is uſual even in Latin to join to Verbs a caſe, which they can't go- 1 
vern but by reaſon of what is implied in them or underſtood; which = 
if it, be expreſſed, the reaſon of that government will appear: as 7 ..- 
am glad of it, i. e. by reaſon.of it; ſo lætor malorum in Virgil, i re- = 
juice of - evils, i. e. causa becauſe. | 1 5 # pp 
Genitive or Ablative, after words ſignifying Abun- 1 4 q 
; dance or Want; as big mind is full of or with anger, be 4 i 
is bare of money, he abounds with money: he is weary of 1 
or with labour. And many others; as 7 am poſſeſſed = 


(potior) of my joy, i am poſſeſſed with joy: though 1 4 
1 Flog £4 the FA is more Active, the laſt, |} 
more Paſſive; the firſt ſignifies, 7 poſes the joy; the 
laſt, zbe. joy poſſeſſes me; but ſtill they unite in the 
ſame ſenſe, for whether it be one or the other, it ſtill 


b4 * * : ” a 2 
r —— — — 


will fignify i obtain the joy, which i poſſe(s or wherewith 99 9 

ö i am poſſeſſed FTT 5 
After the Verbs of Accuſing or Charging, Acquit- i 
ting or Abſolving ; as 7 accuſe him of or charge bim 1 
5 with injuſtice; i tax him of or with covetauſneſsz t 

| acquit or abſolve bim of or * from bis ſin. | 


*The Ablative here is by the interpoſition of a Prepoſition, 
which in Latin, though it be nor expreſſed, yet is underſtood; as 
| it happens in moſt words, which in that Language govern this or 

other caſes, that can be governed by a Prepoſition alſo. 
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' Dative or Accuſative; as zo pray (precor), i pray 
God or to God; be is near, nearer, neareſt me Or to 
nie. | LS | 


bur prope” near the Adverb governs the Accuſarive ; thence the com- 


parative propiar nearer, and the ſuperlative proximus (whence| the 


Engliſh Noun proximity) neareſt have after them an Accuſative as 
well as a Dative, e. g. propior montem nearer the mountain in Salluſt, 
proximus te neareſt thee in Plautuss Pœnulus. Thus to approach the 
town or to the town, and the ſame with the Latin accedere ; where 
the Accuſative may be governed of the Prepoſition ad included in 


the Engliſh as well as Latin Verb; and the Dative is required by the 


Rule of the Compound with certain Prepoſitions, which ſee after- 
ward, p. 168. ; I ; | ; ; ; 18850 


Dative or Ablative ; as be is condemned ro the 
galleys, be is condemned with an beauy puniſhment. 


In Latin, this word requires a Geniti ve or an Ablative. 


Accuſative or Ablative ; as 7 eaſe yon your burthen, i 


eaſe your burthen, or i eaſe you with your burthen. 
Where note, that beſide the change of the caſe in the 
Thing, there is alſo a change of the caſe in the Per- 
ſon; you in the firſt is the Dative ; in the laſt, the 
Accuſative. The like double variation of Perſon 
and Thing was obſerved before (p. 15 o.) in the verb zo 
preſent. I inhabit the woods or i dwell in the woods 
(by the interpoſition of a Prepoſition, which in La- 
tin is underſtood, habito ſyIvas or ſylvis) where the 
Latin compound inbabit expreſſes the Engliſh dwell 
+ | | e 

Under different Significations. 5 
- Dative or Accuſative: e. g. 7 fear him or reverence 


him or am afraid of bim or from him 7 he ſbould do 


me harm : i fear for him or ſeſt he ſhould ſuffer harm: 
i look to my ſelf or provide for my ſelf, i look bim in 
the face or i ſee bim; thus 71! ſee to it, ill ſee it: 


il] provide for you, i ll provide a man : i truſi to bim 


Ox 


Thus in Latin propinquus near the Adjective governs the Dative, 


me BD. 


VB 
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1 truſt bim to you or recommend ; 
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or i relye upon bim, 
him to your care. 


Accuſative or Ablative by the help of a Particle; 
as i can t abide or bear the town, i can't abide or dwell 
in the town. —, e OT, e 


Dative, Accuſative or Ablative; as zo ftand; 1. 
ſtand to or perform my promiſe, ill ſtand or bear the 
danger, this thing ſtood me in (& conſtitit) or coſt me 
much money. VV = 
» The Word of Price in Latin is joined with the Genirive or the 

Ablati ve. And in Engliſh, the victory coſt him his life, the victory 

was the worth or price of his life, he purchaſed the victory with bis life. 
The Engliſh word Worth is, abbreviated from Worthy, which governs 
the Genitive, and, in Latin, alſo the Ablative. It is uſually put be- 
fore the Name of the price without the interpoſition of any Sign, 
as i eſteem it worth ſo much money, and in Latin it is, as ſigns, not at 
all expreſſed ; the Engliſh conſtruction is as if it were, 7 eſteem ſo 
much money to be the worth, value or price of it. We ſay he is a man 
of much or little worth, i. e. price or value. After words of Price, 
the Particles at or for are uſed ; as i value it at ſo much, i ſold it 
for ſo · much. eee Z 5 | 4 7 Hg 


Various Caſes with ſome Particular Words of Time, 
Meaſure, Place, and Part. TOS WE 
I call theſe Various Caſes with reſpect chiefly to the Latin, for in 
Engliſh moſt of them are nothing elſe but divers Particles either 
expreſſed or underſtood, according to the divers acceptations of the 
word. And even in Latin thoſe ſeveral caſes are governed by che 


force of thoſe very Particles, though uſe has prevailed to have them 
moſt commonly left our. ; 
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Time. e N 9 f 
It either anſwers to the queſtion when, and then it 4 
is governed of in, in at; ab, ago or ſince (abbine); 1 


or to the queſtion hom long, and then it is governed 
of per, for or through ; the ſign of the time how long is 
often, when is very rarely left out in Engliſh ; e. g. 
be came in the night, ill come at nigbt, he came three 

1 a 5 days 


. "he Engliſh 6 Cannes. 55 
days 420 or ſince; be is three years * old, be Be 


7EIgne: many years. 


* The Latins expreſs i it bythe Partici ple born, as if it rd” be bas 
been born three years. Of which Participle it may be obſerved, that 


it comes from the Verb i bear, reſtraining its ä to that of 
. being born or * out of the womb, | 


% * 


2 


Meaſure. ES | ect 
It is governed of the Particles or Signs has or with 
or about (circiter) generally left out; as bi. Place 

is diſtant from the other a day's journey, this court is 
ren foot wide, theſe boards are raiſed ſeven * Foot, this 
room is 4 foot bigher than the other. 


The Latins expreſs the word of meaſure alſo by the Genitive, 6 | 


the help of ſome ſubſtantive of the like ſiguiſication underſtood, as 
ſpace, height, breadth, &c. 


* Obſerve, that the word foot n to meaſure i is the lame in 
che * as in the ae | 


—.. 
The 3 where, without motion, 18 expreſſed by 


at or in; as i live at bome, in town. 
Phe place cobit her, with motion, by ro, unto, in. 
70, at; as i came to, unto, into, or at the town... 


The place whence, by from, our of ; as i Came Sew 


The Larins leave out the Particles before names 3 Cities, and 
theſe two words home domus and country rus, beſides ſome few others. 
The Engliſh imitate this conſtruction ſometimes, in the place whi- 
ther and whence ; as i return home, i depart the city, But * . de- 
part includes in it ſelf the Particle de from. 


Pert. 


In Latin it is joined: to the Ablmive, che W in being un- 

derſtood; as ruber crine, niger ore, brevis pede, læſus lumine, red in 
his hair, black in the mouth, ſhort of one foot, blemiſt'd i in bis eye; or 

by 15 pound words, red. hair d, black- mouth'd, port foted, Bear- 
EYE 13 OP 

Sometimes to the Genitive, the word causa being underſtood ; as 

diſcrucior animi in Plautus and Terence, i am tormented in mind; chus 
we 1885 — of —_ lame of bis feet. 
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Ib!be Engliſh Grammar. 138 ff 

Frequently tothe Accuſarive, after a word of a paſſive fignification; — 

as laniata comas torn (or having torn her) bair : nuda pedem, which 
is exactly anſwered in Engliſh bare foot, as alſo bare head, he went 
bare foot and bare head. Or rather in NN bare · foot, and bare- 


bead, bare-footed and bare-beaded ; chus the fitſt in Latin is expreſſed 


ta 


alſo by a compound nudipes, and in Greek-yypuromur 


he ConſicyRion of cafes has hitherto been ſhewed to depend 
upon and to be governed of ſome word or other; but there is a 
caſe, which the Latin Grammarians call'd the Ablative (in Greek, 
the Genitive) Abſolute, becauſe, as they pretend, it ſtands 5 
ſelf without being governed of any thing, The word, which is laid 
to be in that Abſolute caſe, has for che moſt part another word agree- 
ing with it; generally a Participle expreſſed, ſeldom underſtood ; as 
Pontius Pilate being governor of Fudea, &c. the word of God came 
to John, Luke 3. 1, 2. we are deliver d from the law, that being 
dead, &c. Rom. 7. 6. This ſort of Caſe is the Nominative 
in Engliſh; as # being leader, keep you the way. Thus fometimez in 
Greek the Nominative is put Abſolutely, even alſo the Accuſative or 
Dative, which laſt being ever rhe ſame with the Ablarive agrees with 
the Latin conſtruction. In Greek the word, which the Partieiple 
agrees with, if it be an Adjective put for a Subſtantive,” may be un- 
derſtood, as Rom. 7. 6. So in Engliſh, as it was told Abrabam, 
ſaying, Gen. 22. 20. where the Greek uſes the Nominative of che . oY 
participle, du md Aceh, Mee; bur the Original , 
Hebrew uſes the fabnitive with the caſual ſign N, which may 
anſwer to the Latin Gerund dicendo ſaying or in ſaying, which Gerund 
is expreſſed in Greek by the Infinitive, the cafe being ſignified by 
the Article Prepoſſtive, and, where there is need, with a . 
as & Ab ſet in ſaying. We find alſo, that this caſe, though it 
be called Abſolute, yer ſometimes both in Greek and Latin refers 
wa word of the ſentence in another caſe ; as te vidente, vides in 
Plautus, thy ſelf ſeeing, thou ſeeft. Kabi] airs, wegonntov 
ewe ot wallet ary, Matth. 5. 1. he being ſat down, bis diſciples 
came to bim. The ſame Pronoun is repeated twice in a different caſe, 
one Depending upon the Verb, the other Abſolute; and the Parti- 
ciple agrees not with the Depending but with the Abſolute one. 
But notwithſtanding the common opinion of calling this caſe _ 
an Abſolute caſe, i muſt conclude with the learned Gerard John 
Voſſius, that this Caſe is not Abſolute, but that the ſenſe of it is as 
much depending, as any other word in the ſentence, by the help of 
ſome particle or Sign underſtood, fignifying Time, or ſome other 
circumſtance; as Auguſtus being Emperor, Chriſt was born, i. e. under 
the Empire of Auguſtus, or _—_ . Emperor : it was told Abraham, 
aying, i. e. by them ſaying or who ſaid. 8 1 
Jejing, 55 ſayinę or y Jak KH 
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ag6 The Engliſh Grammar. 
Beſides, fince that ſort of Caſe is commonly ſeparated from the 
xeſt of che main len (as many other ſuch circumftances are, 
for the ſake of clearneſs aud Aiſtin&on) by ſome of the lefler ſtops, 
wiz. a Comma, Semicolon or Colon, i look upon that Participle and 
hat is joined or underſtood to be joined with it, as a little Clauſe, 
where the Participle ſupplies the room of its Verb, and may be re- 
ſolved into that Verb with the addition of a Particle, as has been 
juſt now exemplified. . For as the Adjective ſupplies often the place 
of a Subſtantive, ſo may the Participle as well ſupply that of the 
Verb, in this, as well as we fee it does in the Paſſive form frequent- 
 Iy; as the army was routed, the General taken, moſt killed ꝙ carried 
The participle does not only ſupply the place of, but alfo governs 


Ge 


the ſame caſe with the Verb, whence it is derived; but both theſe t 
ſhall farther appear in that which follows, viz. the Government of 1 
Derivatives. 5 !!! : 5 
OY. 10" | 3 . 3 | : d 
The Government of Derivative Words. 0 
Ass Derivative words keep the Accidents of the Pri- 
mitive (p. 25.), ſo far as they can, and where they t 
are the ſame Parts of Speech; ſo they follow alſo 1 
the Government of the Primitive, whether they are | 
the ſame or different Parts of Speech; the ſame ; as | 
2 Noun Adjective and Subſtantive ; Find to his 

' friends, kindneſs to his friends, — _ IMS | 
A Verb Perſonal and Imperſonal ; of which by = 
and by. - J . | 


Or different, as a Noun and a Verb; 2 ſpeech to 
the people, be Hege to tbe people. no oo 
A Verb and a Participle; e. g. he did ſpeak to me, 
be was ſpeaking to me; he reads a book, be is reading 
2 book; except where the Participle becomes an Ad- 
Jective ; e. g. be loves his friends, loving of bis friends 
or to bis friends. Of after a Participle, as af er a 
Verb (p. 15 f.), is frequently an Ru hk e. g. be 
was reading of a book ;, i am weary with, ſeeing of him. 


Here ſeeing may be accounted a Noun Subſtantive, | i. e. with the 
ſeting or ſight of him. Or elſe, if with ſzeing be (p. 73, 74.) a 
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Gerund, it is an imitation of the Latin Syntax, which joins a Ge. 
tund to a Genitive, as if it was a Noun Subſtantive ; as gratid vi- | 
dendi illarum in Terence, for the ſake of ſeeing of tbemn. 


A Part and a Particle: a Noun and an Adverb; as 
this life is convenient to my nature, i live conveniently 
to my nature. , | 4 1 0 
A Verb or Participle and an Adverb or Prepoſition; 
as be ſeparates bimſelf from men, be lives ſeparately. 


nr 9 


* 


rom men; this concerns me, he ſpeaks concerning mo. J 
4 | "vl 
It has a little before been obſerved, that a participle may ſupply a 
the place of a Verb (p. 1 56. J. 6.) and of a Noun (p. 1 57. I. 2.); and for a f if 
greater proof of this i ſhall remark, that as the Verb Infinitive is of- 5 
ten uſed for the Gerund of the Participle; as i have a deſire to ſee Witt 
or of ſeeing him, i am weary to ſee or with ſeeing bim; ſo the Parti- ' 
ciple is often uſed for a Verb Infinitive (which is a Syntax familiar by 


to and borrow'd from the Greeks); as remember thy being a man . 
(uipurnoo & y e. oy) or thee to be a man, i perceive my ſelf grow- = 
 ingill ( sc voc), he left off ſpeaking (sTawod]o Aaady, 
Luke 5. 4). Now the Infinitive, whether ic ſupplies the Participle, 
or is ſupplied by it, is almoſt but a bare Noun, as it has been ſhewed 
before p. 136. Again, it is common in Greek to uſe the Participle 
after ſome Verbs (as Tvſyavey to chance, Ay to forget, to con- 
veal, &c.), where the Verb may be rendered by an Adverb, and the 
partici ple by a Verb; which Syntax is alſo in Engliſh imitated by an 
Infinitive inſtead of the Participle; e. g. (57uſyavt voowv) cle 
ced to fall ſick, i. e. he fell ſick by chance, (:>aVey tune oor ds u- 
aug 785 0As/ules) be perceived not himſelf to have fallen or be fell 
unawares in the middle of the enemies , or by the Participle alſo; as 
| (iaalley mad gas) he concealed his ſailing away or he ſailed away 
privately, N . 8 © 
A Greek Paſſive Verb may be rendered in Engliſh by the Verb 
| Subſtantive, . a Prepoſition and Participle or Gerund, chiefly when 
it ſignifies a continuance of time; as this temple (7xolounly) was: 
forty ſix years in building, John 2. 20. or à building, a for in, p.13 3+ 


The Verb Imperſonal. | Os 1 1.00 

It has commonly the Pronoun ir or Expletive 
there before it, and governs the ſame cafe as o- 
ther Verbs, or as the Perſonal, whence it is deri- 
ved ; as 12 beboverh me; i pleaſe him, it pleaſeth me 
where note, that the Nominative of the Perſonal. 
becomes the Oblique of the Imperſonal ; as 7 grieve, 
% = ͤ , It 
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3 i 5 The' Engliſh rrammaer. i 
II., igconftrued ſometimes with two caſes, one of the a 
Perſon, another of the Thing, which aſt is generally in 5 


nals; as i repent, it repents me; pænitet, very ſeldom pænites, which 
Vaſiius proves from Juſtin, Book 12. primi pzyitere cæperunt. 


. The 


. 


the Genitive; as it repenterh me of my fault: or both pl 
caſes of the Perſon ; as it repents us of our ſelves. ch 
This ſame Conſtruction is alſo uſed in the Perſonal; 
as i repent me of my fault, which is French, je me 9 
vr de ma ſaute; for that reciprocal Accuſative i: 
much uſed in that language even with Neuters, as it 
—. y f 
Or elſe with a Dative of the Perſon; as it figuiſie: ch 
nothing to me (where the Imperſonal /ignifies or con- it 
. cerns changes ſomewhat the ſenſe of the Perſonal ; Y 
fignify or ſpew). „ 
Or with a Dative and a Genitive (according to G 
the Greek Syntax) as yen ( iu, there is need to 7 
thee of friends. lg 3 
 * Thus you read in the The Genitive of friends — alſo go- | 
editions of Aldus, Vaſco- verned of need, as it is a Subſtantive, and 7 
lan and Gryphius, burlc- ſeparated from the Verb 3s ; and ſo in Ia · g 
3 3 and tin eſt tibi opus not only amicis in the Ab- | 
i Thefanrus 5 both lative, but amicorum in the Genitive, as 
readings, but prefers the Nuintilian (Book 12. Chap. 3.) eſt opus * 
2 r Voſſius maintains lectionĩs there is need of reading : but in 
de firſt with the Autho- Greek the Genitive is governed of the lm- 
rity of a Manuſcript. perſonal yeh, which includes is and need 
5 1 under one world. | | 
In Latin, ſome 2 the Genitive of a Subſtantive; which is alſo t 
 Imirated in Engliſh, if the Verb be reſolved into the Verb Subſtan- y 
_ tive and a Noun; as intereſt reipublice it concerns or it is the concern ti 
or intereſt of the common- wealth: and of ſome Adjettives; as refert y 
magni, it matters much or it is a matter of much concern; bur the Ab- ti 
lative feminin of the Pronoun Pofleſſive ; as_intereſt mea or refert f 
. mes (the ſubſtantive re being underſtood or expreſſed in the Verb), ( 
Wich in Engliſh is made by the Genitive, . me or it 13 | 
a concern of mine ; or by the Ablative, as it ſuits with my concern. 
It 15 to be obſerved, that ſome Engliſh Verbs are uſed both Perſo- 
' nally and Imperſonally, when the ſame in Latin are oftner Imperſo- { 
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hough the 
but 7 chird perſon ſingular, yer, by what it governs, it may be ap- 
plied to all the perſons ;- 28 i repents me, it repents us, it repents 

thee, &c. So the Engliſh Imperſonal Subſtantive (for it is not uſed 


As in Greek and Latin, fo in Engliſh, verbs become Imperſonals 
by being made Paſſive; e. g. it ſhall be told thee of all things A 
Sno Jad ¶ os at} advewr ticetur tibi de omnibus; Acts 22.10. 

Some Imperſonals are Engliſhed by the chird perſon plural; as 
nu they £0; or by. the Indefinite one, e. g. vivitur par vo bene, one 
lives well upon a little; thus the French on, as on vit bien : or by 


25 it is 4 happy life or a happy living. Sometimes the government of 


the Imperſonal determines the perſon ; as procurſum eft ab boſte, Tacit. 
it has been skirmiſhed ot a Skirmiſh hos been made by the enemy + pug» 


Plaut. i don't. ſow; 


l. 2.) ; 28 ſervo ſervitur, Martial. one ſerves 4 ſervant. But the 
Grammarians ſupply a Subſtantive of the like ſignification underftood 
in all theſe ; as vita vivitur, à life is lived; prelium ME; 
* * 12 oth LT fervitu, 4 Ache 1 ſerved. 


The Goriechinent of Caſe by 
Undeclinable Words and 
Particles. ; 


Papas only are allowed A Yoſſi to govern caſes; dia 


vertue of ſome word, that is underſtood: as i have already men- 
tioned it, p. 92. Therefore he places all Particles, which truly go- 


to govern Caſes as well as Prepoſitions; becauſe i have made the di- 
ſtinction between thoſe two ſorts of Particles to ariſe not from their 
Governimenc only, bur alſo from their ability ro Compound, 5. 9a, 93 · 


to Adverbs and Prepoſitions, . 
. 1 " 2. 


5 Nr. 


"The 1. Evgliſh G Cane * "ob 


with relation to its Nominative it has 


- thus in Latin or Greek), it in not i, it is not: we, it is not thou, Kc. 


reſolving the Verb i into a Verb Subſtantive and a Noun or Participle, 


natum eſt a Conſulibus, Cicer. the Conſul fought. mihi non ſeritur, 
The Latin Verb Neuter becomes Imperſond in the Paſſive 09.1 50. | 


that thoſe Adverbs, which might ſeem ro govern any, do it * ” | 


vern a caſe, under Prepoſitions: but i ſhall here allow the * EN 


The Goverament of Caſes by Particles belongs only 


- The Nominative 1s excluded from Government, 
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160 The Engliſh Graminar. 
Nr. Buffer makes: ſome Particles to govern the Nominative in 


French; as apres moy, avant moy ; and appropriates the Accuſative 
do the Verb; as j aime la virtue or la virtue que j ai me: Becauſe in 


( 
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that language the Nominative and Accuſative are ever alike, ex 


in the Article qui, where the Accuſative is ſometimes like the Nomi. 
native; as je prieray qui vous voudre⁊; qui cherche vous ? Sometimes 


different que; as le livre que vous liſex. Tis true the Particles are joind 
to qui, apres qui, devant qui, and not to que. Bur ſince que, as well as qui, 
may ſerve for the Nominative, as que ſont les creatures devant Die ? 
from this no Argument can be drawn, why thoſe Particles ſhould 
govern the Nominati ve rather than the Accuſative. The Govern- 
ment is taken from the reaſon of the dependence of one word u 

on another, and that dependence is eſſential to ſpeech in all langua. 


ges; whereas to have two caſes end alike or differently is but acci. 
dental to ſeveral different Idioms or Languages; as in French myy is 


* 


I be Vocative is for the moſt part, and, in ſome Lan 


Nominative and Accuſative; in Engliſh i, Latin and Greek ego 51.9 
is the one, me eu is the other. But who ſees not that apres my, 


after me, poſt me, ue +148, is the ſame Government, and why not 
the fame caſe? eſpecially when * is nothing to contradict it in the 


Idioms of each of theſe Languages; and therefore i will venture to 


lay it down as a Rule in Grammar, that the Oblique Caſe is always 


depending and governed by ſome word expreſſed or underſtood; the 
Nominative is never governed, but always agrees with a Verb or 


Noun either expreſſed or underſtood. 


„ TE 8 ges, al 

like the Nominative; and (as Mr. Deſmarais obſerves) has "his in 
common with it, that it may ſometimes influence and govern the 
Verb, as Lord, hear me; and can never be governed of it: And this 


peculiar and different from ir, that it can be ſeparated from the 


Verb, as Lord, i periſh; which che Nominative never can. But yet 


it is not uſed Abſolutely, as the Nominarive ; but with Relation to 
ſome Perſon, which is Called upon and applied to; and therefore it 
is governed by that Compellarion expreſſed by ſome fign as o, or 
elſe by a different tone or. pronunciation: for the tone alters much 
in the Nominarive and in the Yocarive or Compellative, whether it 
be Indicative, Imperative or Interrogative; as the Lord hears me; 
Lord, thou heareſt me, hear me, or heareſt thou me? the firſt names 
the thing plainly, che chree laſt name ir empharically, and with a 
vehement affection. Again, the Vocative is commonly ſeparated from 
the main ſentence, and cloſed in between two ſtops, and makes (as 
it were) a little clauſe by it ſelf with ſomething underſtood: Sanctius 
denies, thar the Vocative can be governed, becauſe (as he faith) the 
whole ſenrence is addrefled to it. But though it be ſo, and no par- 
ticular word in the ſentence governs ir, yet the ſenſe of the whole 


ſentence in general governs it, as the Caſe unto which it is directed. 


it is quite different from the Nominative, and denoted in Engliſh, 


or underſtood. 


At laſt, be it called Government or no, it is ſufficient, that in ſenſe 


French, Latin, Greek by the Sign or Particle q, whether expreſſed 


Advetbs 
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1 of wiſdom. 


words, as money enough 5 or without, as little wiſdom ? and 


o Saane does) to che bun een, on. 


e. 8. ay m * ab me miſerable! bebold bim. 


8 57 : : ; 5 1 


Genitive; as s bo of © Quai, eon b. of: 


1 87 ds Saws, wid Je n. 


Adverb becomes a noun AdjeRiye, enough for ſuſſicient. deen 
noted (p. 92.) that ſome Granimarians exclude Adverbs ftom Go- 
vernment, faying, either that ſatis enough is an old LariniNoun 7 
ſtancive ; or that the Subſtantive res matter or negotium buſineſs is. 


there underſtood, becauſe res voluptatum i in Plautus, and res or w | 


Phedrus is uſed for voluptas and cibus ; thus in Greek N YU 
Toy in Ariſtophanes's Clouds for rules: and in Engliſh ſome ä Eo 
of money for ſome money (of which more afrerwards in the Fi 


wa. 5 Speech). Mr. Deſmarais ſtands for the Governmencof ad. 1 


and approves not of ſome Grammarians reducing all Syntax 


Patit ve; as conformably (bene it 1s derbe t 
an Adjective, which governs a N P. 146.) e. g 


be alla conformably 2 reaſon. woe ; e. g. 2008 — 1. 


you: or with the ſign underſtood, if the Verb Sub- 
ſtantive goes between; e. g. woe is me (p. 103.), 
woe is bee. I think woe is be is alſo uſed in the No- 
minative, where oe ſtands for its derivative woful. 
The Sign i is ſeldom omitted, when the Verb Subſtan- 


tive is Qptative; as wos be to me woe be ro him! 9 


The Engliſn woe anſwers to the Greek ga better 
than the Latin ve, for the Latins have no wy; wenn 
ex preſſes the yer of the Greet .. 01 


keruſative, as ay, ah, and (the Verbal) 1, 


* 


Verde; 2s "Jive; bem, bo you; 8 4 one, = 
Ruth 4, 1. bo, every every one, come qe, Ifa. 35. 1. 


1 akte, as ale, e. g. i i rent rogether with. 


12 
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* 3 . ſerable o tbon n 8 ” And it 
may alfo be underſtood; e. 8 miſe hm 2. 725 ee 
man bat i am! (where that and am | Exp letives); 
4 no og. b This | Sane ay wy 5 8 between 

0 Ex aiming allng, the firſt may admit 
the „ the other cannot, as. 0 
for all caſes are capable of the Article, ex- 
cept 3 Vycative, which at: 18 e in that 
bn /» pho (b. 325 410. 


e 

Let we read — 32. a * the . {gs and'the 
terrible Gua, Bcc. where the Article is joined to. the Vocatiye: but 
vhis is an imitation of the Hebrew ie, where it is added Empha- 
rically, as in the Greek 5 863; the Nominati ve inſtead of the Vocative 
Les, nd Lay * to the 1 c as Homer. IA. £ v. 277 


All of them govern: worth 3 nu rhe help of 
Signs ; as at bim, down the bill, from me, above me, 
c. -Exc aur, which is joined to of ; as aut of the 
— uh, which ſometimes has no few, ſome - 
times has ro after it, but not in the lame ſenſe; as 
—5 gone up ue bill, bois * in th Water 1b 70 bis 


: ' Befides the Particle up ſeems to compound the 
Verb more than govern the Noun, and therefore 
in ſuch a caſe it may admit another Sign or Particle 

. belides; as be ig gone. wp to the hill; thus alſo, be 

ment down the hill or down from-ehe ball; but be came 
down from beaven not down heaven, and be we 200 
braven not up beauen. The reaſon of which = 
ction Jeems to be this, that, when From or 20 is th 
added, it ſignifies the place from which the - 4 ror 
ſete out, or 20 Which it is deſigned ; otherwiſe, the 
place ebrough which it paſſes; e. g. i go down2be ſtairs, 

7 20 down ro the cellar: and yet you may lay, 7.80 

down the cellar, The 
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nale, ot by cke Eugliſh Compound be goes off from bis right. 
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chat which thus (3; 1 10.) compounds the Verb is an ĩmitation of the 
Latin Syntaz, where the Verb after it repeats the ſame prepoſition 
it is compounded” with; as decedit de 60 jure he departs from bis 


Some Pargicles there are, which having with after them ſupply. , 
the place of Verbs (p. 119.) ; and away with is expreſſed by the 
Latin Ad verb apage, which governs the Accuſative, as being nothin 
elſe but the Greek Imperative Arat of the compound Verb 2 
% i drive from or a · ¾1. wt. 


The Adverb 55 or fie has the Prepoſition on or upon after it; as 
fie on thee, Pf. 35. 21. but * to the ahi Tranſlation 40a 
MRI ede, which is an Adverb 7 Rejoicing ; fie of Averſion, as 
the Latin phy in Terence's Adelphi, AR. 3. Sc. 3. and the Greek eu 
whence tis nat unlikely o i fly might be derived, fince tis na- 
tural to fly from what we have an averſion to. „ 


In Engliſh, all Particles, which govern a word without the in - 
terpoſition of a ſign, may be ſaid to require the Oblique Caſe in ge- 
neral, or the Aceuſative in particular. For the Accuſative is the. caſe 
properly belonging ro Government, whereof it is the chief cauſe 
(bp. 27.) : It is (as i take the learned Byffier's notion) more Abſolute- 
ly governed of the Verb, whereas the other Caſes are not fo Imme- 
diately but only ReſpeRively governed. Therefore (as it has been 
obſerved before (p. 148, 149.) all Verbs ſignifying Actively, among 
the Ancient Latins, are joined to the Accuſative, as the Cafe whi 

particularizes the Action. The Action indeed has a regard to and 

an influence on the other caſes, but tis the Accuſative, that gives 
it a Subject to exereiſe itſelf upon. With . Ancients, noceo, 

fungor, potior had an Actuſative as much as thoſe of the ſame ſigni- 
fication Iædo i hurt, præſto i perform, poſſideo i poſſeſs. Yer in many 
of ſuch as theſe, a reaſon may be found in their ſignification for 
their governing another caſe; e. g. veſccr more properly ſignifies ta 
feed upon or to be fed with, fo that the word, which follows it, is go- 


verned by virtue of an intermediate Particle. 


Blut to return to Particles, though in Engliſh (except they have 
ſome of the Caſual Signs) they govern, what with diſtinction from 
| thoſe figns i call the Accuſative; yet in this place i will not reſtrain 
* ir ſo much, bur give ic the more general title of Oblique; thati may 
compare the Engliſh Particles with the Latin and Greek ones; and 
becauſe that, tho che Eualiſn Idiom makes no difference between the 
government, v. g. of from and at, from him, at him, yet the Latin 
and Greek make them quite different; the reaſon of which 111 en- 
deayour to draw not merely from the arbitrary cuſtom of the Lan- 
„ | 2 ma * = 
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1 The Engliſh Gramm. 
guage, but from the ſenſe and ſignification of the words. For it is 
plain that the Caſe is not altogether arbitrary, But is grounded for 
the moſt part upon the ſenſe; becauſe in Greek all the Prepoſitions 
but ſeven (a, d #729, oy (vv, eis) require feveral Caſts accor- 
ding to their various NT ſome two (ave, Sid ), the 
reſt three; and in Latin four (in, ſub, ſubter, 200 require two, as they 

ſignify reſt or motion. The Adverbs indeed are more arbitrary, and 
thoſe, which require ſeveral Caſes, do it under the ſame ſignifica- 

tion, as clam privately (an Ablative or Accufarive) tens 1p to (an 
Ablative, or a plural Genitive); ui near (a Darive or Geni- 
tive). Yer ſome Adverbs have in their various cafes a regard to 
their ſignification, as o (p. 162. l. 1.). And even moſt of them, 
which admit of a various government, do it by reaſon of their 
being allied to ſome other Adverb of the like ſignification, which has 
that government; e. g. clam properly and ofteneſt is joined to the 
Ablative, but ſometimes to the Accuſative, which more properly 
belongs to clanculum; and anotoy to the Dative, but als to the 
Genitive, which is proper to 7+xas : now there is a plain relation 
between clanculum and clam, 7Xyotoy and ], not only as they 
ſignify alike, bur alſo as the one is made and derived from the 
other. | e / GE els 


In order to my intended Parallel between the Syntax of Engliſh 
Particles, and that of the Latin and Greek ones, i ſhall lay down 
theſe following obſervations. : i e 


I. The Particles, which are Derived, Compounded or Vicarious 
(as all other. Derivatives), follow the Government of their Primi- 
tives, Simples and Principals ; as convenient conveniens -7g9THxav, 
convenient ly to nature convenienter nature egontovias TW oveg; to 
the eaſt, eaſtwards, towards the eaſt, ad orientem, orientem versus, 
adversis orientem; e, d yl both with a Dative; ſo #yay[iovs enough 
is uſed as a Subſtantive, as one of the enoughs ; ſatietas. or ſatias in 
Terence; d & -; enough of war, ſatis belli, aSnv noni. * 


It happens ſomerimes that the Compound may govern two caſes, 
becauſe rhe compounding words govern them; as erey]ioy a Dative 
or Genitive, becauſe ey a Dative, da a Dative or Genitive. 
Jet ſome are excepted from this rule; as out, without, out of 
doors, without doors; ex, extra, ex urbe, extra-urbem; Indeed in 
Greek both & and ZZ» are with the Genitive; but it is otherwiſe 
in eis and tow, the firſt with an Accuſative, the laſt with a Genitive; 
eic is read with both. 7 VV 

2. Moſt of the Particles, which govern caſes, not only Adverbs 
(p. 99.) but alſo Prepoſitions, may be reduced to Quantity (of which 
before p. 100.) or Quality; and more particularly to Time, Place, 

Cauſe. 5 VVV e i 
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Ihe Engliſh Grammar. 165 
Some Adverbs of Time and Place in Particular, as thoſe of Quantity 
in General (p. 161. l. 1.) have a Genitive of the word of a like ſignĩ- 
fration; 48 then or at that inſtant of time, tunc temporis : when or 
what time of the year, d bre d kus; where of all places, or what 
place of the world, ubi terrarum, s yas Tis plain that theſe and 
the like govern their caſe by virtue of the word underſtood, and 
ſupplied by the Particle, ſince it has been already noted (p. 137. 
1:1.) that in Syntax Adverbs may be uſed as Nouns. | 
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Place may he confider'd as there is Motion or Reſt in that place: 
And again the Motion is either From a place, or To a place. ; 
Tom a place hegets and begins the Motion, To à place carries it on 
and finiihes it. „5 1 | 
The firſt of theſe is by the Greeks govern'd chiefly in the Ge- 
nitive (the begerting Caſe); as , 48, from, from of, out, out of : 
and by the Larins in the Ablative, ab (which compounds that very 


- caſe), em; for that caſe aufert takes away and puts the Motion our 


of its firſt place into another. | res 
The laſt of theſe Cauſes che motion to continue on to its end, 
and therefore is governed both by Latins and Greeks in the Accuſa- 


# 


tive; as #ſq; as far as, ws ad, es unto into. eh du 


The particles of Cauſe likewiſe chooſe the Accuſative; as propter, 


oO 


The Reſt in a place is generally governed in the Dative ar Ablative 
(for thoſe two caſes are alike in Greek); as 5» in, d together, 
cy cum together with : And in Greek as the Genitive begat the Mo- 
tion, fo the Ablative or Dative takes it away, and gives it reſt; in 
Latin the motion, as it were in a cirele, both begins witli and reſts 
in the Ablative. | + VV 

Thus the Motion of the Verb is by theſe Modificatives or Particles 
qualified, and carried through by its cauſe from its firſt unto its ut- 


moſt term, in which it reſts at laſt. 


Having laid down theſe obfervarions, i infer that the following 
Particles require in Engliſh as well as in Latin and Greek the Accu- 


againſt ; ad versus, contra N mes. / : 
towards; erga; . © 

within; intra; dd. 

behind, after; ponè, Poſt ; ws}. | 

- beſide or by; juxta, fecus, propter ; a>. 

beneath; infra; . =o 

without (local, as without doors); extra; aware. 
for (caulal); propter, ob; duds ]ĩ7? 
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Ne 1 | 
eee. . (but plſaZo with a 4 Geative, becauſe from g ; 
P. 167. 3: N 


until, as far 1; que 3 2. 


Theſe govern the Genirive in Engl and Greek, bur the danse . 
in Latin. 
in the preſence of; palm, coram 3 Memon. | 
' Inſtead f; pro; avi. 
Theſe in Engliſh govern the Genitive, becauſe of Fa two Sub · 
ſtantives preſence and ſtead; thus in the 1 15 bot vie Lain 
bpbenes with ;th Acculative, , _ 
out ef; ex, e | 


. 
Fr ¶ or far fran; 'procu ; lune. 


Theſe govern the accuſative or Genitixe in Knglih ; the deal. 
tive in Latin, the Genitive in Greek. 


on this or that ſide the town or of the town ; cis, citra z nic. 


Theſe ſignify the place, whence the Motion is made hren | 
the Ablative in Latin, the Genitive in a Greek: 5 
from , «bs, ab, a; .. e 


4 


thy oe 


| Theſe ſigni ſy either Motion, -and.- gore in Latin and Greek the 
| — 100 _ the N ( = Greek o_ Darive = 
Ax tive are ali t in Engliſh, the ique, wi out 
| | : under, underneath ; „ G. 5 wes 
= The particle ſabter, (omitted 5.1130 compounds theEngliſh word 
1 ſubterfuge (fugio i h) i know nor, whether it 8 0m . 
any other. | 
| by, upon, above; ſuper ; VP. 
in (Reſt); ; in; oy. (Morion) in or into; 3 in; eic. 
Some govern in Engliſh the ben ts in Lain and Greek the Ac- | 
cuſative. 
according to; ſecundim ; *. 
nigh to (or nh v without a f gn); rue, . : 1555 with Dative 
or Genitive. | 


Some the fign hk in Latin the Ablative or acculative, in Greek. - 
the Genitive. 


ſecretly from clam (l on y the Accuſative); need 


— 


Some without a ſign, - in Latin the Ablative, in Greek che Ge- 


nmitive. : 
without n the company of r bel 7 nach d, 5 
1 . p 1 
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Bn _ eum Sit Com with he abs 
rs 


1 mu obſerre 1 0 . in B 
without a fien ; 3 v. g. about, above, againſt, ale Li befe e, behind. 


| beneath, beſides, between, betwixt, 2 within Ten 2275 


and * the — ps fete 72 
eiter, . 2 mote 5 inter 


Pa the nated Greek et ies 
words, they are compounded of or derived from, require... . _ 
Aero of ad and versus. Pons from pono. Juxta from jugo or 

ſerundum from ſe „he of abs and que. Wow wour 
pro.  cirea, circiter, cinem. ſub, ſubter. 
robe from . 21a from «11, 15585 from K. 5 
Something like this has been exemplified in Engli(h, = 164. 


- of all the Greek Adverds, moſt govern the Genitive; aud that 
caſe in that L is joined to Ad jecti ves and Verbs more fre- 
2 chan in Latin, which has borrowed much of that Syntax 
from the Greek 3. as abſtinere ( xa) irarum, to abſtain from 
anger. Thus the Engliſh Syntax in fome-inftances ; e. g. 1 faſt of 


bis ſupper, i eat of the milk of the 2 becauſe the Greeks join 
4 Genitive to the Verbs of Senſe. ? 


One may obſerve this difference berween the Acculmive and Ge- 


| nitive or Ablarive, that the Accuſarive affetts the Whole, he. two 
| others only ſome Parr, which is abſtracted (taken awayAblata) from 


the whole; thus i eat the milk, and i eat of the milk r 


nnd veſcor lacte ? Oi 3 νj,imd &, the firſt ſignifies i eat or 5 


LA the whole, the other j i eas ſomewhad (71) or ſome _ it, 


Thar the Dative and Ablative may very well be the ſame'caſe i in 
Greek, it needs not be wonder d at, becauſe in Latin, where their 
ending i is ſometimes different, the fignification of both is often the 


| fame; e.g, alen, (the verb, from which the Ablative has its name) 


premium tibi or — te i take the reward from you. In Engliſh to be 
angry ' governs the Ablative, in Latin iraſci the Dative. Beſides 
the in hin ofren uſe both indiferently ; as i een my tif to him 
\ hs * 8 . 
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pounded Verb; as by: for Fe, ſuper for ſupereſt. : In-Kogliſh alſo, 
Be korn Dig oe 3 Res WT ee M, , 


The Particle is ſometimes included in che Genitive caſe; e. g. the 
faith of Jeſis Chriſt, Gal. 3. 22+ i. e. the faith in Feſus Chriſt, 


A Particle frequently comes in, and alters the Government, yet 
not the ſenſe; e. g. i ask bim à queſtion or i ask a queſtion from him, 
i heard this or i heard of or concerning ths. | : 

The Part of Speech with the Syntax may be chang d without alte- 
ration of the ſenſe ; e. g. ĩ am afraid of, or i fear; and in Latin by 
the ſame Verb, vereor ab or vereor with an Accuſative. © _ 

In Engliſh, i pity him, i take pity or have pity of bim; and in 
Latin, by one word, miſeror with an Accuſative, miſereor with a Ge- 
nitive. 2 S 4 : : " 2 A ; 9 A : 8 4 MW ' 6 


When an Engliſh word is rendered into Latiny the Particle orSign 


and irs government are often neglected as ſuperfluous; as i admit of 
this thing, i ſeth after this thing, admitto and quæro govern the Ac- 


cuſarive without expreſſing of or after. Thus i hide this from you, 


IT hide from is expreſſed by celo, and you as well as this is put in the 
Accuſative (ſee p. 148. concerning the double Accuſative) ; and 

this is bid from me, it is bid from is expreſſed by latet with the Ac- 
cuſative, ſeldom: with the Dative (as in Salluſt j, or by celatur with 
the Dative (as in Terence); for it hath been a little before obſerved, 
that from is conſtrued alſo by a Dative, p. 166. l. 33  ' 


Some Latin Neuter verbs compounded with the Prepoſitions ad, 
pre, poſt, contra. ſuper, ante, ſub, inter, in, ob, con- require the Da- 
tive; and thus ſome Engliſh Verbs made from them; as i acquieſce 


(from ad and quieſco i reſt) to your opinion: i condeſcend fo bis capacity 


(the Verb condeſcendo is ſeldom met with in any good Aurhor), 


| ARtive Verbs compounded with the ſawe Prepoſitions govern a Ds | 


tive beſides their own Accuſative; as i apply Cplico i fold) my ſelf to 
work, i preſcribe rules #0 you, i ſubmit my ſelf to my ſuperiors, 7̃ oppoſe 
my ſelf to it. 1 . | ; 


Some compounds repeat the prepoſition, either che ſame, or one 


of the ſame ſignification; as i allude to it, the ſenſe of a God is inbred 


in us, i concur with him, i preſide over them, i inſiſt upon my right, i 
ini erpoſe my aut hority between them. N 


Some ſuch compounds govern the caſe without Sign or Particlg ; 


as i precede him, i contradiet him, i ſuccour the affiited 
Others either exclude or admit it; as i ſucceed him or to him, i 
ſult him or over him. | SN ; 


— 


1 


1 


Pre- 


7 


Steph.) abuſque-P 
Pbor mio) as i 


1 


A Prepoſirion may ſometimes go before an Adverb or another Pre- 


poſirion,. either with or without another word governed (ſee 5. 17. 
4:27, 38.) ; 45 from whence, from thence, exinde; over againſt, exad- 


verſus, aduſque or-nſque ad, as far 4 to; abuſque or u/que ab, as far 


6 from; ex ante from before. In Latin the Adverb in the one, che 


prepoſition in rhe other, governs the caſe ; as ex ante diem, exad- © 
versis locum (in Tully by Rob. Steph. but adversus locum by Charl. 

Syn z ſomezimes, both, as aduſque col umnas; ſel- 
dom, neither; as (with a Dative) exadversum ei loco (in Terenge's 
f, according to the Greek Idiom, the Dative and Abla- 


tive were promiſcuous, for ex governs the Ablative. 
The Prepoſitions abs, ab, 4 fignify the ſame, but in Compoſition 


als comes before c or t; ab before a Vowel, h., a mute, or ſemj- 


yowel ; a ſeldom but before me ſo ex and e, but ex before ahy letter, 


+ before à conſonant: e.g, 70 abſcond (condo i hide), to abſtain, to abuſe, 
#0 abhor' (horreo i dread), to abdicate (dico -as i dedicate or offer), to 
ahſolve (ſolve i 1 K amove' (p. 112. and before v in Latin, as 


avello i pull away), to exact, to exhale, to explain, to exclaim, to 
na wag 5 


The Adverb alway comes oftner before a conſonant, ſeldom before 
a vowel ; always before both conſonant or vowel; e. g. i will alway 
give thanks, &c.. Pf. 34. 1. they do always err in their heart, Heb. 3. 
10. i bave ſet God always before me, Pl. 16. 9. put you always in re- 
membrance, 2 Pet. I. 12. Thus in Greek ys ye before a conſonant, 
ul xeis before a vowel ; with ſome few others. | 


; Some Particles not only govern Nouns, bur alſo Verbs and Parti- 
ciples, which may be reſolved into Verbs; as till the time, till i 
come, i. e. till that i come . ad, uſque dum); thus after, before, | 


Nc. after me, before me, after i came, before i came (ante poſt, ante- 
"quam poſtquam) : for me, for coming, i. e. 4 that or becauſe i came; 


thus before having ſpoken,. after having ſpoken, i, e. before, after i 
| 


The 


ment of Mooc . To 


"The Mead of à Verb is either Fi 5 or Tafinit 
( 12 63.) 3. the firſt always makes a Sentence or Clauſe; 
e laſt doth not: as # deſire you, that you come to me; 


i deſire you ro, come to me ; and though both depend 


upon the main Sentence, yet the laft is leſs Alti 
guiſhed from it than the firſt, and needs no ſtop of 
Diſtinction; it adheres to what it is governed by, as 


the Caſe of a Noun doth; and therefore the foBnkive | 


may for this, and many other reaſons (p. 136, 174.) 
be looked upon as à mere Noun, or at leaſt as a 
Verb ha a into ane: becom in a oh, 


* 


The Conftrudtion a Government of the 
Fi inite Mood. 


The Verb, which is not the Chief of _ his 


5 5. ſaid to be governed (p. 136.) ; which Government 
Dependence is performed by 4 Declinable or Un- 
Feline Word; through the help of which it is 


linked to the main Sentence, and without which the 


ſenſe would be interrupted. 


The Government of the Finite Mood * a | Declins 
ble Word. 5 


The n Relative only with its Derivative 


— 5 bar, and Compounds whoſo, &c, whether Interroga- 
tive or Indefinite (p. 47 can govern aVerb in a Fi- 


nite Mood. 


1 muſt 


| 


2 8882 12731282833 


DS. 


—— 41" © hacks, 


here 3 the gere wo The one s is, 

ee 15 another required to be in ſome ae 
what it ld be th. if it was not governed ; the other is, wrong 
word is linked to the main gentence by anorher, without which chere 
could be no ohne in _ ſenſe. Theſe two 1 ure 
m 3 and like; e. g. i put my che word 

= the caſe be into bim, wy tg A joins the word him 98 | 
. aud Without in chere is no coherence, a f put my truſt bin. Tet 
one word may govern, and be governed by the ſame word under 
thoſe two reſpects; e. & i can't tell, whom be means : the Article 
whom is governed by the Verb 2 and is therefore put in the Ac- 
cuſarive, who being changed into whom; and the ſame Article whom 
govertis the Verb Va the whole Clauſe, for Wi * whom che Verb 
and Clauſe he means could not be joined to an depend upon the 
other Chief Clauſe, i can t tel: upon which account i have ohſer- 
U (5. 98.), that the Artiche Relative performs the office 
of a Cpnjunttion, and often ſtands for'a Cauſa 9 | 


©@ Q — cd : 2 2 7 — 28 „ 


Indicative. 05 f 
The Article Relative paving an \Antecedent to de- 
termine its ſignification; or the Noun Interrogative 
(p. 46.) derived from it, have an Indicative join d 
to them; as bleſſed is the man, that (or. who) bas 
not walked in the counſel of the — there be many, 
that Jay: ; =, to } . us any oor | 
potential. 
The ſame, Si key Indelinitety or Catal, 
are moſt frequently conſtrued to a Potential; 
nom not, what be may do: z Jou are a fool, bo * have 
rrufted bim ſo long. 


1 * Thou ugh. the Sign is the Indicative Sign, yet the ſenſe of it 1 
4 Caufal, and, if . into Latin, to be Sign, yer by the Potential ; 
for in that Language rhe Indefinite and Cauſal ſigni | Properly | 
and oficneſt require chat mood (p. 98.9 by | prank 


. The Government of the Finite Mood by an Unde- 
. | chnable Word or Particle. 


Indicative, as by a Tem ral, or Loal Particle, 
Tc. e. g. 8 i live, i wi — God; i love the 
ſt place, There bis ent dwellet | Po- 


It 
1 
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Potentialy by all ichParticles in general, = 1 
quire the Potential Signs (may, might, might have, 


had poſſibly, ſhall bave) , and ſpecially Particles of 


Doubting; Adverſative and Condi- 


Ca © Wiſhi | 2 ih 8 

tional Conjunci 10ns; and Indefinites: erg. Chriſt came 
into the world, that he might redeem mantind; i 
_ 2viſb, that all men may be'bappy 3 i doubt, whether i 
may do this; altbough it may 55 me ſome trouble, 
ger 5 will belp you ; ĩ will comply on this condition, 
tbat it may not turn to my diſadvantage ; howſoever 


_ things may fall out, i will ſtill keep my word, Vet 


ſome of the fore-mentioned Particles are joined to an 
Indicative ; as the Cauſal for, becauſe; e. g. i will 
not be afraid, for or becauſe God is on my fide. 

. - The mood is ſtill Potential, though it ma 
times happen, that the ſign is underſtood ; ſee p. 67. 
br when were is for was, he for am (p. 76.); or when 
the ſecond perſon or thixd chayge not their ending 


Indicative or Potential; as the Conditional if; the 


Exceptive, except or unleſß; if tbou doſt well; if thou 
do well, Gen. 4. 7. (the laſt is read rather in old, 
the firſt in new-printed Bibles) ';f 4 man ſaith; if a 
man ſay, 1 John 4. 20. if i am caſt down, if i be 


caſt down, Pl. 13. 4. be, do, ſay for am, doſt, ſaith 


is the Potential or Subjunctive (p. 76. and p. 69. 
l.1o,). except thou bleſs me, Gen. 32. 26. except 4 
man is born again, or be born again, John 3.43. 
Ihe Excluſive Jeſt is rather joined to the Poten- 
_ tial; as leſt mine enemy ſay, Pl. 13. 4. left be be an- 
„ PL 2. 12. VV 


The Particles, which can govern the Potential in Engli ſh, govern 
alſo the ſame in Latin; and not only they, but others beſides, which, 


though the Verbs have not the Engliſh Potential ſigns, -yet have ſo 
near a connexion to and dependence upon the foregoing, that the 


whole Clauſe ſeems to ſupply the room of an Accuſative z e. g. i 


Fd 


ſome - 


know, 


. Gm IS ow co wa FD 


= 2 1 r Py ac Guo I — 


„ener s 


i is joined to and agrees with; it is neceſſary, towards the com- 


The 


ge 
voided : — the Hebrew Language and irs Eaſtern Dialects 
have allowed the diſtinction of Gender to the Verb, ſo that the verb 
muſt there agree with its Nominative in Gender alſo. For ſince the 
Verb qualifies and determines the Condition (p. 61.) of the Thing 


plete uuderſtanding of the ſenſe, that the Verb may have eve - 
ry thing, that may ſerve to ſuch a qualifying and determination: 
and where it wants any thing of that kind, it is to be imputed to 
the imperfection of the Idioms of the ſeveral Languages, which 
being Arbitrary aud not Natural are not albequally, bur ſome more, 
ſome leſs perfect. The Verb agrees with a Subſtantive no leſs, 
than an Adjective does, and therefore ought as well as it to have 
Gender alſo to agree in. The Engliſh Adjectives and Participles 
have no diſtinction of Gender, but the French as well as Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew have. The Caſes in the Nouns are anſwered in the 
Verb not only by the Perſons in each Number (p. 26.) but alſo b 
the Variations of its Ending through Tenſes and Moods, which la 
are by the Greeks called 5 Aοο,,õ]eclenſions, and therefore the 
Word Declenſion (p. 26.) belongs as properly to the Verb as to the 
Noun : and theſe Moods or Verbal Declenſions are among the Greeks 
five (p. 137.), as well as the Declenſions of the Nouns, and their 


Caſes (for the Dative and Ablative are but one). To keep the pa- 


rallel 


a= 


— 


— 


* 


0 have more 
nee is not near 


irs. 
riſtick or diſtinctive letter is r from the Latin -re, ſerves with the 


will, the performance. And its room is often in Englilh fu 
by a participle; as leave off admiring, i. e. ceaſe to admire (ſee 
Senit. Kaese 7% xx, Eccleſ. 3. 4. tempus flendi or flere, «- 
time to weep or of weeping, temps de pleurer. © 
Dat. Give attendance to reading, 1 Tim. 4. 13. or to read. The 


* 


Greek has the Noun 2 dvaſrdoy, and the Latin lectioni, and the 


Erench à la /eFure or d lire. jo ow folvendo, Cicer. i am not fif- 


ficient to pay. d Tele WD) Te . J Eye AN, Ariſtot 
Carteg. chap. 9. 5. 14. to be blind is oppoſed to the having fight, eſtre 
aveugle oft oppoce à avoir eue. fd NY 


x ; Ablat. 


ä 4a therefore in 


"Gr with nicks. e. a. a 18 3 Demoſth, þ rome 
doing nothing. deterrere 8 [cribendo, Cicer. to deter from writing [ with 
2 Greek Genitive of he Participle, Ad H NA, Lucian. in 
1 middle Jpealking? 4 luc Th) a bs OR together with blow- 


ing. Sei aid bar vs, Marth. 26, 12.” ad W 


Engliſh by. ra Noun for my burial. 


yLat id cu be jeloed wit kn 
2 ck co Participle muſt be turned 
by a Noun or ſome ocher way; as without ceaſing, i. e. without inter- 


Lis not 


- miſſion ; be went away without Shi te ds i. e. e — 


his leave, 


The ie the n. in the Latin Supines, as ad, in, ab, 
e. g· ed ſpecktatum, i go to ſee; turpe dictu, ſhameful to * 3 redes 
venatu, 1 return from —_ The Greeks expreſs them dy a _ 
Infinitive z as 7? #Z6x0e]s. Vedoadt, Matth. 11. 7. y 
re F bei. 5. 12. And ſo he Latins fomerimes, as the __ 5 

e. g. miſit orare, Terenc. Eun. be ſent to pray. difficile 4 or di- 

(fe, Cicere bard 0 ſay. 9 5 


Every Engliſh Infini tive abs the words mentioned p. 74. I. 9. is 
_ to be made by the Supine in · u; but that only, which both 
overned of ſuch words, and alfo ſignifes and can be rendered 
Pa ively, e. g. the book is eaſy to read, i. e. to be read; there it is a 
Supin : but it is eaſy to read the book , chere fo read is an lufinitive "WE 
and is nor governed properly of eaſy, but ic ſerves as a Nominative 
to 118 to read the K is eaſy. 
"wy theſe it is ſufficiently ak that the Infinitive of a Verb 
degenetates | into a Noun; and i ſhall treat therefore of its Agreeing 
3s a Noun Adjective, and i irs being Govered as a Noun Subſtantive. 


Mes 1 
. 


The Coal | 


| 1 on 5 PIE of the 
a Infinitive. 


| The ities 3 after the Verb Subſlantive or 
a Noun Subſtantive becomes a Future Participle, the 
ſign about being underſtood (p. 71.), either Active 


or Paſſive as the ſenſe ſignifies; and then it * 
| 5 Wit 


* 


f 4 
LY 9 ” l 

: EL 
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with ſome world; as an ache ve 8 Number; Gt, 
and Gender; e. g. be is 10 die 3 TY is not. to be 
feared ;- ſhe fetched water to waſh; be appointed may 
 tbings to be dons; i gave bim a boot to read or ro , 
read, or (by the Article) which be 2 read : 3 thus 
before, — water wherewith ſhe mig br wa. 


In Latin and in Greek ſometimes the Participle i is nor "uſed, bur 
the Iufinitive kept, as in Engliſh ; ; e. g. they gave bim vinegar to 

drink, Eoray d 5505 wiel, Matth. 27. 34. quod: juſſi, _ ei 
bibere. Terenc. And. i. e. bibendum, give ber that to drink, which i 
ordered. Donatus the Grammarian explains the TE ers why 


the Noun Subſtantive potionem. a 
The Anat. beſides may en en a 
=, — or Perfect * 3 28 2 Ford bim 
Jay, i heard ſay that, &c. i. e. ſaying winch agrees 
with bim; ſaid, with it underſtood, # beard it ſaid 


that, &c. or elſe 7 beard Jom Jay or ſwing that, 
GC. 


T he - Confiruftion and Governments of the 
Infinitive. 


The Infinitive may be governed r Pecliable or 
| Undeclinable Words. ! 


By Declinable Words. i * . 

Verbs chiefly and their Participles ; as all men BY 
fire to be bappy, willing ro live, haſtening zo be rich: 
or without its ſign after ſome Verbs; as i muſt take 

advice, i can't 12 i wo, be boneft. .. 
As Verbs can ſometimes govern a double Accuſe- 
tive (p. 148.); ſo alſo here beſides the Infinitive, 
which is like an Accuſative to the foregoing Verb, 
there is frequently the Accuſative of the word pla- 
_ ced between the Verb and the Infinitive; 3 as as i ranght 


— 


2 * 
b . 
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him 


Py A . 


or the Verb following agrees. 


be loved 3 and t 
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im to read, i m read, i let bim go. That wor 


is ſometimes in another caſe, as the Government re- 


quires, e. g. it is a pleaſure to ms to do good; it is 


expedient for me to go away; it is frequent with him 


z0 do ſo. 


1 


It is pleaſant, it is expedient are expreſſed by Imperſonal Verbs, it 


pleaſes juvat, it befits expedit ; or the .Infinitive following may be 
taken for a Nominative (p.174-1.29.) and then the Verb is Perſonal ; 
e. g. to do good is pleaſant or pleaſeth, to go away is expedient or befits, - 
to do ſo is. frequent with bim or is his cuſtom : then the Infinitive is no 


more governed, but is 4 Nominative, wherewith either the Adjective 


Sometimes it is ſo with an Infinitive, its Accuſative going before, 


and what elſe depends upon it; e. g. how good and joyful a thing it 
is, brethren (i. e. for brethren) to dwell together in unity / Pf. 133. 1. 


brethren to dwell (or that brethren dwell) together in unity is a good 


and joyful thing; the whole clauſe, which contains the Infini tive and 


its preceding Accuſative, ſerves as a Nominative to the Verb is. 
. Whenaqe it may be obſerved, that the Infinitive requires an Accuſa- 
tive before, whenever there is room for it: and often that Accuſa- 


tive may be either underſtood or expreſſed ; as i wiſh to be happy 
or i wiſh my ſelf to be happy, volo eſſe felix or volo me eſſe felicem; 
and if it be expreſſed, the word, which follows the Infinitive (if the 


ſenſe requires it to agree), muſt agree with it; as happy felicem agrees 


with my ſelf me; if it be not expreſſed, it may agree with the word, 


to which the ſenſe refers it, where ever it be; as Ajax retulit eſſe 


pronepos Fovis (Ovid.) 4jax reported himſelf to be the grandſon of Fu- 
piter ; himſelf is not expreſſed in Latin, and therefore grandſon pro- 
nepos agrees wich Ajaæ. ee bs 5 wy 


Nouns; as Adjectives; e. g. be is bold to undergo - 


dangers (the Adjective bold is in Latin a Verbal audax 
audacious daring from audeo i dare); be is wortby to 

| ets it is for the Genitive caſe, wor- 
thy of love; worthy to be praiſed, worthy of praiſe or 


(as p. 14 3.1.22.) praiſe- wort hy. It is alſo expreſſed in En- 


of being loved, of be- 


liſh by a Participle ; as worth 
7 a Latin Gerund. _ 


ing praiſed, in the imitation o 


# Subſtantives; e. g. 1 bave 4 great deſire to ſes you, 
where it is turned by the Latin Genitive Gerund of 
Jeeing you (p.134.1.32. 


). Thus with Adjectives alſo go- 
„ WR 0 8 verning 
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ſinging 


The Infinitive ſupplies not only the Accuſative 
and Genitive, but alſo other Oblique Caſes, rendered 
by the Latin Gerunds in · do; and (with a Prepoſi- 


tion, as when ever there is motion) dum, or by the 


Supin (p. 74.) : e. g. be it given to laugh or to 
laughing, i rejoice to ſee, or with ſeeing (P. 13 4•), i go 


70 ſee. 


It often ſtands for, and may be reſolved by, a 


Finite Mood and a Particle (p. 134.); as # come to 


belp you or that i may help you, i think this to be good 
advice or that this is good advice, i fear to diſablige 


or leſt i diſoblige, i am ro blame (i. e. to be blamed 


Active for Paſſive, as before p. 175. I. 24.) to have truſted 


Bimor for baving truſted bim (p. 1 69. J. 30.) or becauſe 


1 truſted bim. 


This word to blame ſeems to me not only an lnfinitive Verb, but | 
| as It were a Noun Subſtantive in the Dative caſe, governed of a word 


underſtood i am to be given to blame, or it is a blame to me in imita- 
tion of the Latin Phraſe id mihi vitio dandum or vertendum eſt, with 


a double Dative p. 147. J. 36. 


By Undeclinable Words or Particles. 


£ Though the Latins have no or very rarely ſuch Syntak as an Infi- 
nitive governed by a Particle, yer the Greeks have it very frequent- 


ly ; as with Adverbs; e. g. udJa£v, due, p.175-1.6. Prepoſitions; 
e. g· Cu, wess, ibid. l 3. Conjunctions; eg. 671, as I:wed , f TAFv 


UAANEV keen, Act 27. 10. i perceive that this ſailing will he, Sc. 
Voſſius brings a Latin Example but without any Author's name, 


noſtra, d our (to live) life, how ſlipſt thou out from us unawares “ 
1 ſhall now exemplify, how far this fort of Greek Syntax is follow- 


— 
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| Thus in Latin peritue cantare (Virgil Eclog,) for cantandi okilful 


nitive is governed in the Vocative by the Particle 0; 
6 vivere noſtrum, ut non ſentientibus effluis { vivere noſtrum for vita 


e 


. RD N. 8 &o 


20, oben ro ga, bow to do. 


Prepoſitions; as # am ready for to depart. 


— 


Conjunctions; as i am not ſo credulous as 20 beligue 


every body. Thus ws: in Greek, 
But in this and other ſuch ſort of Government, the 


Infinite frequently ſtands for, and is to be rendered by 


the Finite; as i Fuom not, where i may live, whither 


i Pall go, &c. i am not ſo credulous, that i ſhould 


believe every body. Thus, ir is too high for me to look 
up, be is too boneſt to decerve me, i. e. it is too high than 


that i fbould look up, be is too boneſt than that be 
ſhould deceive me. And with the Article, or the 
Noun derived from it; # Know not whom to rruſt, 
whar to do, i. e. tobom i may truſt, what i ſball do.” 


or elſe ' the governing word is underſtood z i know 


not, tobom i bad beſt to truſt; what i bad beſt to do: 
as the Infinitive often is put for the Imperative or 
Indicative in Greek or Latin, by virtue of a word 
left out or underſtood; of which afterwards in the 
Figurative way of Speck. 


The word, which governs the Infinitive, is fre- 
quently left out; as @ feld to Bury ftrangers is,. 


atth. 27. 7. i. e. wherein to bury ftrangers, where 


rangers may be buried. It may ſtand inſtead of 2 


Noun, with a Prepoſition, for the burial, and fo the 
Greek eig ral and the Latin in ſepulturam or the 
Gerund ad ſepeliendum. Do: 


The Particle for in for to depart is rather like an 
Expletive (p. 122.) as 8: a little before (p. 178. J. 
29.) in Greek. Or for may be taken as ad or eis, 
wegs after words ſignifying N paratus ad om | 
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dum. But the motien may be as well expreſſed 
without; as ſwift to hear, ſlow th ſpeak tayvs ds 
duc, Ge ds ad N¹%,νe James 1. 19. velox ad 
audiendum, tardus ad loguendum. RS 
- The Infinitive after the Conjunction but is in-A- 

il greement, not in Government; e. g. i bave not bing 
lieſt but to bope. But governs not to bope, but joins 
it to and makes it agree with nothing; and fo no- 
zhing is a Noun in the Accuſative, and the Infinitive o 
hope is in the ſame Caſe ; for the Infinitive hath be- 
fore been compared with an Aptot Noun (p. 174. J. 20. ), 
which ſerves for all caſes under one termination, or 
variation. eee e Rn, e 


Hlaving ſhewed the ſeveral ways of Agreement and Government 
of Words in their Caſes and Moods with Declinable and Undeclinable 
parts of ſpeech ; it remains now to give an account, how thoſe 
Words thus Agreeing and Governed are Placed in the Sentence; how 
the Clauſes of every Sentence are Diſtinguiſhed from one another ; 
and how the ſeveral Sentences are Linked together in the whole Diſ- 
courſe. This is the Office of Syntax alſo (p. 139.),:and fo confi- 
derable a one, that, let the Words Agree and be Governed never ſo 
right, yet, if their Order, Pointing and Connexion be wrong, they 
entirely loſe that Senſe and Signification, which is their main pur- 

poſe, to be Signs of thoughts (b. I.): and as the laſt is Impoſſible 
without the firſt, ſo the firſt is entirely Uſeleſs without the laſt ; and 

both are equally neceſſary to (what is called in Grammar) Con- 
ſtrue or build together the Grammatical Body (p. 60, J. 14) of the 

Diſcourſe, No ETD nn nk 


The Ordering and Placing of 
Words in a Sentence. 
| The Governing Word in Engliſh goes generally 
before the Governed, whether the Government be of 
Caſe or of Mood; as God covereth the heavens with 
clouds, and prepareth the rain for. tbe earth's and 
makes graſs to grow upon the mountains, and herb a 
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ite uſu af men, PI 147.8. The princes of the. people 


with @ ſoield, Pl. 43. 9. 


The Genitive; which is not expreſſed by of (p. 28.) 
goes before the word, that governs it; as Simon's 


ji very high exalted, does defend the earth, as it were 


ere joined unto the God of Abraham, for God, which \ © 


wives mor ber lay ſick, Mark I. 30. i. e. the mother 7 


the wife of Simon. l 
This is in imitation of Latin and Greek, where, what is governed, 
may go before what governs, except where a word is governed by 
the interpoſition of a Word or Particle, for then chav Word or Par- 
ticle muſt precede; and therefore in Engliſn, where Caſes depend 
by the mediation of Sigus, thoſe ſigus, by which the word govern- 
| ing and the governed are joined, muſt go between them both. 
Thus is. it in Hebrew, where ſigns alſo are uſed; and the word, 
which anſwers to our Genitive, ever follows, though that language, 
contrary to the uſe of others, changes the end not of the word, 
which in ſenſe is govern'd, but of that, which governs it. 


The Accuſative, though it bas no ſign, is wont to 
follow the word, that governs it. ret 40s 


The Adverhs and Prepoſitions. go before their caſe 
in moſt Languages; but, as in Latin, ſo in Engliſh, 
ſome there are, which ever follow their caſe ; as 
versis -ward,' tenus ; e. g. orientem versus, eaſt-' 
ward; for versus is but a piece of the word adversus, _ 
as · ward is of toward; but in Latin it does not ad- 
here to the word as in Engliſn; i. e, the Latin words 
are two, the Engliſh but one Compound. Tenus both 


in Latin and Engliſh adheres in the Compounded - 


Adverb badtenus bitherto ; but not fo with other 
words, as aurium tenus, up to the ears; up ſometimes 
follows alſo in Engliſh, as he is zo the ears up in 
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182 The Engliſs Grammar, | 
As cum in Latin follows after, and ſticks to the 
Article * Relative, and Pronoun Subſtantive (quicu, 


mecum, tecum, &c. with whom, with me, with thee, 
4 &c.) ; ſo with and the Caſual Signs and Particles in 
P᷑ngliſh after where- there- or bere- for which, bat 
| 055 33, 51). But wirb follows always the Article 
wat, and may do ſo after who or which, not imme- 
diately but at ſome diſtance and after the Verb 
* 8 goes before the Article, as cum quibus (with 

whom) for quibuſcum (whertwith). bh OT LR aftat 

Nuintilian (lib.8.cap.6.) calls mecum, ſecum, quibus de rebus, Ana- 
ſtrophe, a reverſion or inverſion, (lib. 5. cap. 3. .. 


The Article Relative in Engliſh, if it be in the 
Genitive whoſe, goes before the governing word; as 
Pleſſed ts. be, whoſe unri eee ſu? is forgiven, Pl. 32, l. 
or, if a Sign is expreſſed, after; as bleſſed is be, the 
unrighteonſneſs of whom is forgiven And if the word, 
which governs the Article, is it ſelf governed by any 
Sign or Particle, that Sign or Particle may be pla- 
ced before the word, or after the Verb (as before 
I. 8.) ; e. g. there is a God, upon whoſe providence i 


* 


* 


depend or wboſe providence i depond pon. 


The Particle w:tbal, taken as one word, when it 
1s a Prepoſition (p. 126.), ever goes at a diſtance 
from the Article Relative, which is the only part of 
fpeech it can govern ; as, ?be girdle, that he is al- 
ways girded withal, Pf. 109. 18. i. e. with which or 
wherewith be is girded. Except when the Adverb 
fands for the Relative; as wherewithal or wherewith 
Pall toe be clothed © TOONS e pO 


Several governing Particles may in Engliſh, as well 
as in * Greek or Latin, be placed before or after their 
caſes; as two days ſince or fince two days (ago always 
follows, as zwo days ago), all the world over or over 
ell the world, all the night through or through all the 
nigbt. Gr CO oy 
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| tence or Clauſe, OM e un which every other par 
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The Eng 1 mme, i293 
| gz air hey among the Poets, as I 8 wont vn Þ 
4 Te Ba V. 3. 4, Terence. Ealiam Or: e n 
Ee den, Lucian. SS 
| Wow Word, which agrees, is moſtly put bee e 5 
which it agrees with; as the Adjective before the . 
Subſtantive, unleſs ſome thi ng depends u 
Adjective (9, 27. 20 3 as * convenient ws fo, 2 
convenient ow Sg | 


Of two Adjectivez the ne or the Dimonſtrarive 
2 firſt; as our daily bread this my Jon, p.129. 1.30. 


The verb, which both agrees with its Nomina- 
tive, and alfo govertis Caſes, and upon which the 
ſenſe of the whole Sentence turns it ſelf, is placed 
(as It were) in the Centre (p. 60. J. 21 * between 
* preceding Nominative, a the other Caen, which | 


upon it, 
In Greek and Latin the Verb at ſhuts up the Period, Ser 


relates. 


W 


How variouſly the Woulnadive of the Verb may p 
be placed Gund even omitted), has already been ©. 


taught, 2. 69, 73. Pp. 2. J. 8. 


When the Verb governs two Caſes, as two Loi : 
ſatives (p. 148.), or an Accuſative and Dative with 
the ſign underſtood ; the Caſe of the Perfon com- 

_ monly goes firſt ; as be ſhall teach you all 9 # : 

give 554 thanks. If both caſes are of the Perſon, 

that, which particularizeth the Action of the verb, 

goes laſt ; as /bew 4s rhe Farber. The word Farber 

ſhows firſt and particular object of the Action of | 
Wi 

When both caſes are Pronouns, tis no great matter, 
which is firſt ; as ehou gaveſt them me, or tb gave 
me them : Yet i in ſome, the Dative rather precedes ; 
in others the Accuſative : as be gave me this, be gave 


ir me. 
N4 | Mr. 
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Mr. Byffier diſtinguiſhes two ſuch Governments of a Verb by the 0 

names of Abſolute and Reſpective; he calls Abſolute that, which : o 

| particularizeth and determines the Action; Reſpective that, for 

wWhoſe ſake the Action is thus determined; e. 85 7 ſacrifice intereſt to ; 

bioneſty, intereſt is the Abſolute Governmenr, for ir determines the 1 
Action of the Verb ſacrifice, and boneſty is the Reſpective one, in 

re ſpect ro which the intereſt is ſacrificed. „%% » £58 


If the Sign of the Dative is expreſſed, the Abſolute 
Government or the Accuſative oftner goes firſt; as : 
ive thanks unto God; unleſs it has ſomething more 
elonging to it than the other, and then it rather 
oes laſt ; as hy people do. unto thee true and lauda- 
ble ſervice. For it is moſt uſual for the Simpleſt Go- 
vernments to go before the Compound ones and ſuch 
as have moſt attendance and retinue; e. g. be ſaw 
in a viſion evidently about the third hour of the_ day 
an Angel of God coming in unto bim and ſaying unto 
bim, Cornelius, Acts 10. 3. There the Simpleſt G0o- 
vernment of a Prepoſition and its caſe in a viſion goes 
Firſt; next, another Prepoſition with its caſe, and 
an Adjective agreeing with and a Genitive depen- 
ding upon that caſe about the third bour of the day; 


laſt of all, the Accuſative of the Verb, with an at- 
tendence much larger than the reſt, viz. a Genitive 
governed of it, two Participles joined by a Conjun- 
ction agreeing with it, and each of thoſe having 4 
Prepoſition and ſign with its caſe after them, beſides 
2 Vocative, an Angel of God coming in unto him, 


A Participle is Joined either before or after the 
word, wherewith it agrees, as an Adjective; e. g. 
God pardons a repenting ſinner or a ſinner repenting; 

but he ſaw the Spirit of God deſcending ; for nothing 
can interpoſe between a word and its Genitive cafe. 
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Bo metimes a Participle may be at a great diſtance | 


e 
h from what it agrees with, and makes (as it were) a 
r MW fnall clauſe by it ſelf; e. g. we give thanks' to God 
* and the Father of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, praying al. 
» ways for you, Col. 1. 3. For (as it has been noted 
5. 140. J. 22.) Words may agree, though other things 
| lie in between; as a Verb Subſtantive, Paſſive or 
© Neuter often comes in between Agreeing Caſes, and 
7 ſerves to knit their Agreement; e. g. God is righ- 
'e  . F7e0us 3 Ahe life Was tbe light of. man; the Word was 
r made fleſb;, i am come a light into the world; be en- 
7 zred walking and leaping and praiſing God ; he went 
1 away juſtified. i e,, 
w When a Verb comes between two Agreeing words, 
y the Subject goes firſt, the Predicat follows (p. 74. 
of 1.21.) : as all fleſh is graſs; be ſhall be called a 
. „ 7: >ifiig noe es nw? g 


d 4-4 Thus it is alſo with two Apreeing words without 
1- interpoſition: as Paul an Apoſtle of Feſus Chriſt ; be 


* calls God Fatber; be calls bimſelf Chriſtian (p. 148. 
t- I. 29.) ; the Subject is put firſt, the Predicate 


8 laſt: this Conſtruction is (as Vaſſus obſerves) - 


oo by the Ancienteſt Grammarians called Epexege- 

2 ſis or Expoſition, where the laſt word expounds 

iy the firſt; and by others (full with the ſame 

25 meaning) Proſtheſis or Appoſition, when a word is f 
| added to another for expoſition-ſake : in which Caſes * = } 

the Adjective muſt always follow the. Subſtantive.z, 

be as we name the Angels boly, not we name the holy 

8 | Angels. Such agreement may be reſolved into a 

I | 


3 WM Yerb or Participle, Subſtantive or Paſſive ; as Paul 
155 who is or being an Apoſtle, God in call d Fatber by 
0 bim, the Angels are named hol. 
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Words put thus in Appoſition may ſometimes be 

Aacdifferently placed; as & my Sn os: 6 Abſalom 
muy ſon, 2 Sam. 18. 33. Paul the Apiſile, or the Apoſtle 

Faul; but not ſo with the word a»; as Paul an Apo- 

ele, not an Apoſtle Paul. the Diſtinctive or Empha- 

tick (p. 37. J. 26.) rather follows; as Dionyſus the 
Areopagite, Acts 17. 34. Paul the aged, Philem. v. 9. 


| An the Bible the word Lord is (i think) always placed before the 
word God, for c, which we tranſlate Lord, is moſt properly and 
mcommunicably the name of the Supreme Being. . 


0 . 8 | 


EY I 


and an 
Adjective agreeing with the ſame Noun, the Noun 
= may be joined to either; as zbis is your bour, or 


When a Verb comes between the Article 


. The Particles, whether ſingle or with cafes, have 
no ſettled place in the ſentence, coming in, where it 
agrees beſt with the ſenſe, and as near as can be to that 
word, which they modify: as Adverbs, e. g. i beartih 
rejoice to bear of your welfare, i beard bim diſcaurſing 
kearnedly, i love bim not witbont a cauſe; he fhewed 
ws * no little Tindneſs. Prepoſitions, e. g. a true friend 
3s wont to be 5 in 3 idleneſs in Jourh 2 
gets beggary in old age. Conjunctions, e. g. life, if it 
| Sas been / ou 3 will bring a man LEN when 
> be js departing out of it. 8 © 


_ * I obſeryed p. 102. that no before a Noun is an Adjective; but 
that Noun generally muſt be a Subſtantive ; for if it be an Adjective, 
no ſtiff remains an Adverb, as here no little kindneſs as if it was not 4 
_ Hirele kindneſs : yer ſomerimes it may alſo be an Adjective; e. g. you 
bring no probable reaſon, or no reaſon probable or no reaſon which is pro- | 
Sable, nullam cauſam probabilem affers. I read cauſam probabilem af- 
fers in Cicero. „ als  OLES er 
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de i The Adverbs, which govern no caſes, if they are 
lon WM of Quality, rather follow the Verb; otherwiſe, they 

tle either precede or follow ; e. g. i have done fooliſhly, 

2 you 40 well $* 1 labour : always, 1 . always ' labour. Ei- 

ha- ther be fore or after the Participle; as zhis it fooliſh- 
the ly done, this is done fooliſhly, ibis is done well, this is © 

| — The Adverb negative nor, if it comes before, comes 

tin between the Sign and the Verb; as he came not, be 

did not come; i love not that man, i do not love that 

An man. | . 1 5 8 a 
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This Negaire aut, before the Local Adverbs where or whither in 
the ſame clauſe, is made no; as his place could no where be fund | 
i vent no whither : and then conſequently thoſe Adverbs loſe the 


m_ privilege of governing a Clauſe, which privilege. they othetwiſe 
* hure; as f know not, where to find his place; I can't tell, whi- 


| Moſt other Adverbs come before or after the fign; 
as i ever will be boneſt, i will ever be boneſt. 


5 
Tbe Particles, which bear a Correſpondent. ſenſe, 
are placed | before the Correſpondent words, as 
a father does chaſtiſe bis ſon not becauſe be bates, but 
becauſe be loves bim; be bears moſt affection ſometimes 
 #owards one, ſometimes towards another. And in La- 
tin the Negative non never goes after the Verb, but 
in ſuch a caſe, or when it affects not the verb but 
ſome other word; as before p. 186. J. 20, 21. 


The Particles, which * compound the! verb by 
following, and not by going before and being joined 
to it, go either immediately after the Verb; or after 


after the Verb, if the Caſe of the Verb has any de- 
pendence, as 7 call in the money, which i lent; me 
ought to keep in them, which are greedy of liberty. 
Some Adverbs, as the Negative, rather precede the 
compounding Particle, and the Caſe of the Verb ; as 
caſt not out my ſoul or caſt not my ſoul out; but we 
do not ſay caſt out not my ſoul ; harſhly caſt my ſoul 
not aut; except when the caſe is a Pronoun; as caſt 
Bim nat out, caſt not him out, not caſt not out bim; 
unleſs bim had ſomething depending on it; as 
ot out him, who is ſerviceable to you. 


7 


ted from them; e. g. Ad js x7! yate ανν,ͤ ot, Hom. IA. C. 
V. 464. but may the earth cover me over for xαινππ ], - Such 
Particles, which compound the Verb Active, compound it allo, when 
made Paſſive; as may i be covered over with earth : Thus alſo in En- 
ghth, moſt Verbs (even thoſe which are Neuters or Deponents in 
Latin) put on a Paſſive Form, and keep ſtill the Sign or Particle; as 
7 meet with dangers, dungers are met with (p. 150. l. 1.), i travel 
over the world, the world is travelled over; i dwell in this houſe, his 
bonſe is dwelt in; i live upon herbs, herbs are lived upon. The ſame 
is in Latin, if the Verb, and Prepoſition make one word, and if the 
Verh governs the Accuſative; as perqgro mundum, mundus peragratur, 
or if the ſimple ſignifies the ſame with the compound, as ( habito 
and inhabito the ſame) babito domum, domus habitatur; but if the 


Verb is Neuter ot Deponent, an Active of the like ſignification is cho- 


4 ſen 5 


ts caſe, e if it be a Prononn 2 111. 112.) 


* Thus the Greek Compounds have ofcen the repoſition fepara- 


ſen; s inſtead of the ſimple Deponent veſcor # feed upon we may aſe. 


the compound Active depaſco; e. g. 7 herbas, herbe depaſcuntur; 


for though offendo is Active, and ſometimes 1 * to meet with,” 


whole clauſe in General, and not any ſingle word of 
it in Particular, have a liberty to be any where; 
e. g. bereafter i will come to you, i bereafter will come 
to you, 1 will bereafter come to you, i will come here- 
after to you, i will come to you hereafter. WI 


The Caſe, which is called Abſolute, has likewiſe 
no ſettled place in the ſentence, which it affects in 
general; e. g. the ſun being riſen, i began my journey, 
i began my journey, tbe As _ riſen Thus the 
Vocative; e. g. king Agrippa, believeſt rbou the pro- 
phets'? believeſt thou the prophets, king Agrippa? 
Where obſerve,- that the Verb is frequently placed 
between the Sign 6 and the Vocative ; e. g. 0 praiſe 
Ge | | | ihe 
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1 o 0 whither ſhall i lab 
go! & that men would praiſe the Lord! 3 
If either an Article Relative, or a Conjunction — 

| (for i have obſerved before p. 97. and 98. that their Ml 
Nature and Office of joining is much alike) chances ; 


to come near any Particle, that governs a Clauſe, 1 
{| It goes before that Particle, and bears a. relation 
= to another clauſe following; and as it has been re- 
marked p. 171. J. 10. that the Article Relative can 
both govern and be governed by the ſame word, ſo 

it ſhall here appear, that it may be governed by a MI 

"ol word in one Clauſe, and at the fame time govern and MW w 

_ ferve as a Copulative to another Clauſe; and beſides, ft 

= that, if many Particles governing a claufe meet toge- WW 2c 

ther, the clauſe belonging to the firſt comes laſt, and 
= ſo on each in its order; and laſtly , that a Con- 

|  _ Junction goes ever before the Article Relative or any Ml s 

bother word, which is coupled by it; e. g. i went to in 

my friend, who, when he ſaw me, welcomed me very) Ml N 

Kindly: i went 19 my friend; and, when be ſaw mi, % 
be, &c. i viſited my friend, whom if i bad found at 

home, i had met with a very kind welcome. Precau- | 

* tian is ever good; for, if, toben i entered upon this bu- e 

nn fineſs, i bad weighed the conſequence, i had never run Ml U 

my ſelf into ſuch an inconvenience. He is a, man f * 

very great worth, and who is always true to bis word. li 


5 Words are often ſo to be placed as to avoid Confu- iſ l 
| fion or Amphibology, and Cacophony, 7. e. an il MN 
found ariſing from the concurrency of vowels or any 

other cauſe ; e. g. you came to me crying; crying may iſ , 
belong to you or me; and, if it belongs to you, toil a 

avoid the Ambiguity, it is better to ſay, you cane C 


crying, 
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mann : ohio Cell as Jeng comfort rather than 
; will be ever my comfort; this truth ever is v. 
dal or it verified ever rather than is ever verified 
to omen * b * two *. eee or . 


| What has ba 3 upon this Sobyeck of, the Order of \ 
might be improved by farther obſervation, as well as that — 
Fi now eve ily diſoourſed upon the 15 of . 


The Sropping and. Pointing of | 
| _ Sentences. Reg Co 


= 


The 3 and Figures of * ſeveral "I 5 : 
which Sentences, and their Clauſes and parts are Di- 
ſtinguiſhed, have been mentioned before p. 22. And 
now ſomething muſt be ſaid of their uſe. 8 3 


The Point or Period finiſhes the entire ſenſe of the 
Sentence z the whole compaſs of which is concluded 
in that full ſtop, and by it diſtinguiſhed from, but 

without any dependence upon, the next; as bo fuer 
of the Lord is x beginning of wiſdom, 


The Colon or two points CS indeed an 
entire ſenſe by it ſelf; but yet ſuch a one as depends 
upon, and is joined to another : and it often — the 
Sentence into halves, or diſtinguiſhes it into ſeveral 
limbs, clauſes or leſſer ſentences; whereof each has 

its own particular Verb: as my ſoul doth m wity 
nfu- Wl the Lord and 2 Jeiriz bath Ow in God 5 


n ill n. | 
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1 is to be obſerved, that i in the Common-Prayer of the Church 1 
the Pfalrer, Hymns, and what ever elſe is wont to be ſung or tuned - _ } 
to alternately in Choirs, have every verſe divided into two parts dys -.M 
came i Colon, more to ſhew where 0 tone by the voice * than ex= Þ} 


Jing, ay: 5 


e 4 2 Orammar, 
2 to diſtinguiſh e mb lande oy fn 
Ain, Pf. 130. 8. r 

85 n umme inci on'or Ga diſtinguiſhes the 
Imperfect ſenſes and ſhorter conſtructions of each 
depending clauſe: as roboſoever refiſteth the power, 
refiſteth the ordinance of God: and 75 rbar ref . 
| Hall Yecerue to themſelves damnation. So 


— The Semicolon, half. colon, or point with — 
it diſtinguiſhes more than the Comma, and 
i ban the Colon: and as the Colon cuts the Sen- 
Fin bs into ſeveral limbs, ſo the Semicolon cuts the 
Colon into ſeveral joints and more imperfe& and 
depending ſenſes: as tbe Spirit belpet h our infirmities, 
For we know not, what ro pray for as we ought . 2 
be Spirit it ſelf maketh interceſſion for i us * with 
ei, which cannot be ur tered. | 8 
The G or nden are allew's Sus ind tent 
.ly ; eſpecially where there are but two joined ſen- 
tences, or where the ſeveral parts of thoſe two di- 
ſtinct ſentences are too depending to admit any grea- 
ter ſtops than Comma's : as the ſecond of the fore- 
going ſentences may be pointed thus, my ſoul det 
magnify the Lord ; and my ſpirit rejoices in God my 
ſaviour. The third thus, whoſoever reſiſteth the 40 | 
refiſteth the ordinance of God , and they, that refit, 
Hall receive to ehemſel; ver damnation. r 


5 here flops are required to diſtinguiſi two or 
more Clauſes, and it is doubtful or hard to define, 
which of them is moſt entire and leaſt depending; 
jt is no matter, to which the Colon or Semicolon is 
applied: as the fourth foregoing ſentence might alſo 

be pointed thus, be Spirit helpeth our infirmities: 
for we know not, what we ſhould pray for; but hs 
Spirit. maketh interceſſion for u Us with wire which 
cannot be uttered. e e RY 8 
4 1 | e 
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The ie Point with a Comma or edel line! over it 
e 2 a fentence, which aſks a Queſtion; and is cal- 
h led a Point of Interrogation : and that with a ſtrait 
„ line over it cloſes à Sentence, which Wonders; and 
z is called a Point of Admiration : 25 wöo has knows 
| tbe mind of . tbe Lord, and tobo har been his counſeller? = 
How unſearcbable are bir Feen "ie bis ways 1 
| paſt Huding dur! 5 


| "Theſe two require a different tc tone W pronuncia. | 
tion from the reſt of the difconrſe, which' is uttered 
with a more even and levelled voice. Here the 
Paſſion comes in, ſharper in the firſt, graver in the 
laſt; but vehement in both. The firſt, begins witfi 
an Acute accent, and then falls, with 2 quickneſs of 
— words, as being i in haſte to receive an anſwer to 
its Queſtion ; : The laſt begins with A Grave, and 
raiſes; it ſelf graduall and dei as requiring more | 
time to confider x ſince we are 1 no haſte to be re: 
ſolved about that, which is ſo wonderful As to be pa = Py. 
all anſiver and ſolution. 89 | Wo 


A point of ef ange gdh or Addnirstcn ity be 
uſed, though the Sentence be by à Particle joined to 
another as tbo is blind, hut my ſervant ?' or deaf, 

ws te e „ that 1 ſent ? Who bas known the 
min ord, or who bas been bis counſeller ? or 

050 42 if ** 70 on and it ſhall be door ra 
r % bin gain? 
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e An affectionate Wiſhing ald | Exclntol is mar- 

Is ked alſo with a point of Admiration : as ob that 
10 my words were now written ! ob that OM! were printed 
es : in 14 book 3 4 | | 


bicb | The Wondering 1 rok 127 Gerda a Seitens 1 
which has no Verb rg in it; as, 0 6 the "Ms | 


preſſes andi it ſelf ſupplies the . 
The ente which i 1s ogg fy with; 4 81 of 
Interrogation, can t be called a Full and Indepen- 
dent Sentence, except where no Anſwer follous; 
as is there unrighteouſneſs in God? God forbid. Here 
is an anſwer. Who has been the Lord. s . 
* * There 1 is none. 


The Interrogative Faiticle * 3 alive, and 
the reſt is made up by what went before; as * 
has not attained to the law of of 1 M bere- 
fore e Becanſe they ſougbe, it 2 fait. 


; 80 the Anſwering Sentence may be without any 
Verb; that, and what elſe is wanting, being ſupplied 


out of the Interrogative one: as where. 1s boaſting 
then? it is excluded. ** what law? 8 akt F 0 


but by the law of faith. 


The Colon and 8 are ſeldom uſed to ſtop 
any clauſe but what has a verb in it; unleſs after a 
long continuance of many. conſtructions, of words, 
having no other but a circumſtantial relatioh to the 
main clauſe; which frequently happens with one or 
more of the caſes called Abſolute ; as now. in tbe 
fifteenth year of tbe reign of Tiberius Caſar, Pontius 
Pilate being. governour of Judas, &c. Annas and 
2 6 bigh prieſi; (or: ) zbe word of God 
cams unto Fobn, 3 3. I, 2. I would rather uſe 


the eben, for the e is too Ln for a 


. Colon. 


The Comma, being the leaſt, Is more nent | 


than any, and uſed with a greater variety; and di. 
ſtinguiſhes not only clauſes with verbs, ut ſeveral 
other leſſer conſtructions without. 5 It 


TE he video bork ++ the 'wi ales and. bee * 
4! The Paſſion here is ſo ſurprizing, chat it fop- | 


an Hts Ac a —_ 
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clauſes joined to or 


Re thy 


cet. The wolf catcheth, and ſcartereth t 


two finite Verbs together without diſtinction. 


in the ſame clauſe with it. ſeep. 140. J. 30 
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It may be uſed, where there are but two or more 
to or depending upon one another; 
and in ſuch a caſe it is often inſtead of à Colon or 
Semicolon : as my ſoul dorb:magnify tbe Lord, and 
my ſpirit bath rejoiced in God my ſaviour.” He ſend - 
eth the ſprings into the rivers, which run among” tbe 
ve killed thy propbete, and digged down 
thine altars, and i am left alone, and they ſeek my 
life. Eſpecially where the verb of one or more clau - 
ſes is ſupplied with a Nominative or ſome other caſe 
from ä the other 5 as beſide tbem ſball the fowls of tbe 
air baus their habitation, and ſing ——_— bran- 
F4 Heep. OE 


Mr. Buffer in ſuch very ſhort clauſes writes, that eren the Comma 
may be ſpared, where the governments are alike ; as Alexander con- 
quered Aſia and be eſtabliſhed the Monarchy of the Greeks. But not, 
where they are different; as the. French excel in Tragedy, and 'the An- 

cients have no advantage over them in this particular. I have inſerted 
his own examples. Yet i can t be of his opinion, nor dare jumble 


The Comma diſtinguiſhes between warde, which 
belong to ſeveral clauſes, that are ſo ee and in- 
ſerted one in another, as to have their parts not to- 
gether but aſunder; and often at a great diſtance; as 
Herod, when be ſaw, that be was mocked of the wiſe 


% 


nen, was exceeding wroth, _ - 


| . 2 We ; {WHO 
hetween the Antecedent and Relative ſome put no 


Comma; becauſe, though they are in different Sen- 
tences, yet they agree together; as bey tbat are in 
the fleſb, cannot pleaſe God. But i had rather place 

a Comma after they, becauſe without it the Comma 
after fleſb will ſeparate they alſo from its Verb can; 
and deſides, if the Article agrees with the Antece- 


dent, it agrees no otherwiſe but as underſtood to be 
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the Anteceden be ;acludea i in * 9 
| thereuhay be a better reaſon for omitting the Com- 
ma; à8 4 man ſball be accepred according to what be 
hbarb f or when the Relative draws into its own clauſe 
| a word, which 1 is neceſſary to the other; as if ĩnſtead 


of #' forſake. thoſe things, which are OE 1 e 


ſays i For il ale bat 2 are bebind. 


5 1 Comubs ever diſtinguiſhes the Vocatize * the 
other words in the clauſe; as Finally, my bretbren, 
rejoice in the Lord; Juſepb thou jou of David, Fw: 
not #0: rate Mary thy wie. 

It diſtinguiſhes ſeveral words declinable or un- 
_ declinable in one clauſe, which agree in the 
fame Accidents, „ but are joined by no tonjun- 
ction expreſſed; as the Cretians are always liars, 


evil lee, A flow bellies. The fruit of the Spirit 
7s lobe, joy, peace, long- ſuffering, gentleneſs, grate, 
faith, meeknefs, remperance. Preſent your bodies a li- 
ving Here boly, acceptable to Wed Put them in 
mind ro be ſubject to Principalities and Powers, to 
obey Magiſtratet, ro be ready to every good work, to 
| 125 evil of no man, to be no brawlers. We fould 
ogy „ righreouſly and godly in this profent 
world: 

Such a Comma ſupplies the decke of the co- 
pulative Particle and; as it ſeems to do in diſtinct 
Elauſes and ſentences, each of which hath an entire 
* independent verb; as preach the word, be inſtant 

in ſeaſon, out of ſeaſon; ; reprove, rebuke, exbort with 
all long. uffering and doftrine. I have put a Semico- 
Ion between word and be, ſeaſon and reprove, that 
there may be a greater ſtop between the firft clauſe 
and” the ſecond,” and between the ſecond and the 


reſt, than between in ſeaſon and our of ſeaſon, _— 


are but e in the ſamẽ chaſe, 
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brothorly Kind- 
717 "Iv Tribula- 


or in the water under the earth. I uſe no Comma before 

that for the ſame reaſon above · mention d. . nr 
h A Participle, not only that which is called Abſo- 
I lte, but alfo that which is not, is often with its de- 
I peendence, if it has any, ſeparated by a Comma from 
1 the reſt of the clauſe; as 505 being raiſed from 


ſeep, 


k . . 
6, 
a =: 5 
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ſleep did as tbe Angel of 6 Lord bad bi en bi 


aer leſſer Regimen's, ſuch as may be reſo]- 

ved into à clauſe ; e. g. after many years, i came 10 
bring alms ro my nation, i. e. toben many years were 
cr por tobat belong: to me. Or where there is ſome 
Emphaſis, as Bebold, a Virgin ſball be with child. Or 


to avoid confuſion of Agreement or Government; as 


1 exbort \therefore, that firſt of all, Fe ; 
prayers, interceſſions and giving of thanks be. made for 
all men. The Comma ſeparates the words all and 


ſupplications that all may not agree with ſuppli · 


cations, nor ſupplicatious be governed by of. 


Beſides theſe ſtops already mentioned, there are 


two more, Parentheſis and Paratheſis. 


— 


The Parentheſis diſtinguiſſieth an entire perfect 


clauſe or ſentence, caſt into the middle of another, 


whereon it has no dependence; by iucloſing it within 


two half-moons: as be word, which God ſent unte 


rb children of Iſrael, preaching peace by Feſus Cbriſt 


(be is Lord of all); ꝛbat word (i ſay) you know, 


. A Parentheſis, if it be ſhort, may be expreſſed by 


two Comma's; ſee p. 70. J. 6. on condition that the 


Sentence be not already ſo furniſhed with them, as 


to be capable of receiving more without an apparent 


- confuſionz which to avoid, i think the Parentheſis 


and Paratheſis partly to have been firſt uſed. 


The Parentheſis may include many clauſes ; as 
that of two verſes in Mazzh. c. 1. v.22, 23. There 
is Rom. c. 1. v. I. an interruption of five verſes be- 
tween the Nominative of the Verb underſtood and 
the Dative of that Verb. And there is a Parentheſis 


_ of twelve in Epbeſ. c, 3. from v. I. to v. 14. But ſuch 


* 
= 8 FURY To mr F Wwe 


e Q 0 _ 4 


tbe earth, But in our Bibles ſuch various Lections 
are not mark d by Paratheſes, but by other marks 


which are omitted and underſtood in the Original, 
but can't ſo conveniently be omitted and underſtooec 
in the Tranſlation without expoſing the ſentence to 

an Incoherency, by which the words become unjoin- 


ing of Paratheſes. 


or a ſentence, which, tho” it be upon very juſtifiable 
Text, yet is not to be found in all the Manuſcriptsz ' 1 2 
St, | Fohn , but bs that acknowledgeth the Son, bath the 5 
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which admit Various Readings, one more/conforma- _- * 


n 
. * 


remains, Gen. 8. 22. in the Margin the litteral trann : 
lation of the Hebrew is added as yer all tbe days , 4 


It may likewiſe be uſed toincloſe ſome word or words, _ © 


ted and looſe; as ſpors Loy are] and blemiſhes, © nN“ 
2 Pet. 2. 13. The words they are are not in the Ori. 
ginal ; but ſuch ſort of words are in our Bibles'figni= .. 
fied by a different character, to avoid the.multiply- - 


Fg 


A different character is uſed to denote ſome worde 
reaſon and undoubted authority received into tgñge 
ſach as the latter part of ver. 23. of eb. 2. of I of 


O 4 + Father 
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only printed in a different character but alſo ſhut in a 


Parentheſis. 


kus much for theſe ſtops; and (as the learned Buffer very judi. 


ciouſly e let never {ſo many remarks he made upon that Sub- 
ject, it will ſtill be liable to ſeveral difficulties, which altogether to 
prevent is impoſſible; and beſides, neither among the Learned nor 

m the beſt printed books can we find an uniform way of pointing; 
eſpecially with relation to che points of leſſer diſtinction, i mean, 
Comma, Semicolon and Colon. The diſtinction between Semicolon 
and Colon was formerly uſelefs, for i find no Semicolon in old Engliſh 
Books, nor in Latin ones much before the fifteenth century, in ſome 
of which even the uſe of the Comma is ſuppreſſed, in others written 
not crooked; (,) but ſtrait (I). The crooked Comma is from the 


Greeks, who uſed it long before the Latins; but the figure of two 


points for the Colon is Latin, for the Greeks expreſs it by one ſin- 
gle point at the top of the line; As for the Semicolon, the Greeks 


have none of ir, and the figure of our Latin Semicolon is the ſame 


with the Greek Interrogation. However an exact Pointing has al- 


ways been and is found ſo neceſſary for the clearing of many difficul- 


ties even in the Holy Scripture ir ſelf, that i thought whatever i had 
written about Syntax, would have been to no purpoſe without at- 
tempting ſome rules about Pointing, though the true uſe of 
many ſigns thereof is not yet agreed on. This general rule may be 


laid down, that, as on the one ſide no point ought to be- omitted, 


where the clearing of the ſenſe requires any, ſo on the other the 


ſame ought never to be ſo multiplied (becauſe there are ſo few) as to. 
breed a Synchyſis or Confuſion of that ſenſe. Since there are not 
points enough in Greek, Latin and the Modern Languoges derived 


from them to expreſs every diſtin conſtruction and ſenſe (whether 


it relates to Agreement or Government) which can occur in a ſen- 


rence; that diſtinction, which is not to be expreſſed in writing, muſt be 
helped by the pronunciation; and the voice muſt make up, what the 
pen can't, the firſt being capable of making a greater variety of ſtops 


than the other, and therefore called by the Royal Pſalmiſt, P/. 45.2. 


rde pen of a ready writer. But that the number of ſtops in writing is 


ſo ſtinted, proceeds entirely from the Arbitrary Uſe of thoſe Lan · 


guages, for the Hebrews have ſwelled their number to five and twen- 
ky. p. 31. J. 8. The Uſe of which is indeed partly peculiar to the 


Hebrew Mufick, that, as it is not of ſo great moment, ſo is under- 


ſtood by few befides them; but in a great meaſure ſubſervient to the 
right Pronunciation and Diſtintion of Words. 


Baving therefore diſcourſed of the Written Points, i ſhall attempt 


to ſay ſomething briefly concerning the Spoken ones, ſuch (I mean). 


* / 
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A are to be e by one; who will be exact to read diſtinckl 
25 intelligibly; for as the beſt comſnent of an Author is to be aul. 


y Pointed, ſo the beſt Interpretation of the FOOT 5 ae is 5 
| | and juſt Prommcizicn * 


The uſe of. the * Spa, Cori Semücblan 5 
Colon and Point, is chiefly to diſtinguiſh the more 
conſiderable Governments and Clanſes of the Sen- 
tence; and the Pro rtion or Meafure of time, which 
i would give to theſe, ſhould be this; the teſt of a Se- 

micolon, double to that of the Comma; and ſo the 
Colon to the Semicolon, and the Point to the Colon; 
As in Muſick, an Art allied to Grammar ( 5.31. J. 21), 
the proportion is between a Quaver and a Crotchet, a 
FE: Crotchet and a Minim, a Minim and a Semibreve. 


The leſſer Agreements and Governments a al . 
to have. their Reſts in Pronunciation. 
1 4 8 
This in general muſt be minded, to WR the Em- 
phaſis no where but upon the Emphatick and more 
dignificant word; as a greater ſtreſs of the voice 
ought to affect the word, with which the Agreement 
is made, than that, which Agrees with it ; e. g. the 
Subftantive than the Adjective; as be Lied; is my 
ſtron k and my caſtle; Rock and caſtle bear the 
em 1 5 Yet the Adjective may bear it, when it 
mightily raiſes the ſignification of the Subſtantive; ; 
as the word Joalogs 1 in the Lord is a Jealous God. 


The 4 the: (except 2 36. 1. 26 9 TY robich 2 
| all Signs, and governing, Joining, and compounding 
Particles have no Emphaſis, that commonly falls on 
the word joined to them; e. g. # did cry unto the 

Lord with my voice, and i poured our my complaint 
before God, who is my hope and my portion in the land 

pf the. living. The words the, who, did, of, unto, with, 
b fore, in, and, out * no Emphaſis, is. . 
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I ſhall not enlarge n this. bit level it 500 hs 
judgment of the Reader to diſtinguiſh, what word 
carries moſt ſenſe in it, and ought therefore to be 

| pronounced above the reſt. *; | 


CE . 


Agreeing Words muſt be Wee in one ad the 
ſame breath; the Noun and the Caſe governed of it; 
the Verb or Participle and its caſe; the * or Par- 
tieiple and its com 5 Particle; ; the Particle 

and its Caſe; the Conjunction and. the Word joined 
by it; the Adverb and the Word affected by it: All 
theſe ſeveral . and Governments ought to 


de each coupled together by an even and uninter- 
rupted tenor of the voice, and diſtinguiſhed one from 
another by a leſſer or greater break — the voice ac- 5 
cording to the leſſer or greater dependence, * | 8&7 
will appear between the. NE 81 
| | 2 
It may happen, that the ed e 1 a Gore — 
ment and Agreement may be ſo long, as to require ſetve 
ſome breathing between words, which otherwiſe 1 
ſhould be continued; but ſtill that reſt of breathing ki 4 
muſt be made, where it may beſt be allowed, and the whe 
dependence is leaſt ; and as before in Pointing, 0 the 
here in Pronouncing the great thing to be aimed at = 
is, to clear the ſends and avoid eee ; pig | | * 
5 WO 
1 ſhall nelly welt of theſe in St. Paul's APR As 24. Pf, 
25, knitting with an Hyphen, what ee are to be N in the Th 
ſame breath. 7 „** 5 
Phra ſinuch 44 OPT 1 bor; baſt-been mm- | ** 
years a judge-unto-this-nation: i-do- eee, 2 


anſwer for- myſe lf. becauſe-that thowemayſt-underſiand, 
that there-are-yet but-rwelve-days, fince i. wenttup to- 


Feruſalem for-r0-worfhip. And. they neii ber. found me 
0 eee dijputing-with- 3 neitber- raiſing- 


15 5 
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up- the. people, neither-in-the-ſynagogue, nor-in-the-city * © 
neither can · ibey· prove · tbe · things, | whereof they-now- 
 accuſe-me; But. tbit i-confeſs unto-tbee, that after. 
rbe-way, which they-call Hereſy, ſo-worſhip-i the-Godsof< 
my- Fatbers, believing-all-things, which-are-written in- 
rbe· lam and-the-Propbets : and. avs · hope toward. Gad. 
which they · rbemſelues - alſo allow; that there-ſball-be-a- 
reſurrection· oft he dead, botb-of-the-juft and unjuſt. And- - 
berein- do-i-exerciſe-myſelf to-bave-always-a-conſcience 


void. of-offence' toward-God; and toward men. 


iin the binding of theſe words with Hyphens, i have endeavoured 
to follow, as near as i can, the uſe of the Hebrew Makkaph, which 
anſwers to our Hyphen in figure as well as uſe. eee 


Makkaph often couples Particles and their caſes ; 5 p, v2. 
6. upon Sion: a word and its Genitive; as L,, Pf. 1. 3. tHe 
vers of waters : the Verb and its Adverb; as Dre, Pf. 1. 3. 

| ſhall not fall : alſo the Particle and the Word, which it affects; as 

I 9, Pf. 1. 4. not ſo + alſo ſeveral Particles joined into one; as 
Thy Pf, 1. 3. therefore: the Verb and its Caſe; as PYV ITY, 
meditate vanity, Therefore i alſo join in the foregoing ſpecimen 
in-the-temple toward · God; reſurre&ion-of-thy-dead ; now-aceuſe , them 
ſebves-alſo ; foraſmue h· as, becauſe that; prove-the-things, ke. 


Again the Hebrews join the Particles and their caſe often by ma- 
king them to be but one word, expreſſing the Particle by one letter, 
9 prefix or put before the word; as 20002, Pf. 1. 1. is 


Their Conjunction \ and is ever thus prefixed; as TIM, Pf. 1. 6. 
and the way. And their Pronouns are ſuffixed or joined after the 
, word, which they belong to; as 19M, Pf. 1. 2. bis delight ; M9 

Pf. 13. 5. i have prevailed againſt bim; WR, Pl. 2. 5. unto them; 
Therefore i join and-they; my-fathers ; found-me ; unto-thee, &c. 


The Nominative Pronoun (except there be an Emphaſis) is in He- 
brew, Greek and Latin underſtood in the verb; and therefore i join 
them; as i · know, thou-mayſt-underſtand (for the figns are never to be 
ſepatated), i-confeſs, &c. But i ſeparate they-themſetves-alſo from 
allow becauſe of the Emphaſis. e 


The particle is not ſeparated from what it compoands; a5 went · 
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_ "The Hebrew Articles N and V are prefixed. to the words; and 

- therefore i never ſeparate the or the Demonſtrative this; as this na· 
Fion, the-yhings z nor the Nominative Relative, as which-are-written, 


© The" Subſtantive muſt not be ſeparated from irs foregoing Adje. 


* 


ae een de. als, AE... 


„CEC 3 BD RIES WE 5 ILY 1 Ar 2 A ARIAS . 2 13 | Eh 'T 

I obſerved Cp. 18g.) that the. fin; le AdjeQives go before the 
Subſtantive; and A 8 AdjeRtives the Pronoun or Demonſtra- 
tive poes fitſt. But the Adjective al, as it includes, ſo it goes be- 

fore all the reſt; as all my: doily ſint; al theſe my. children. 


I ſuſpend the breath a little, where there is any interruption or 
rranſpoſirion of Government or Agreement; as Hut clit i-confels unto. 
thee, i. e. but i confeſs this unto thee. ſo-worſhip-i the- God, i. e. i % 
worſhip the God. neit her- found · me in. the- temple diſputing, &c. i. e. nei- 
tber Gund me dliſput ing in the temple, & c. Which they-call Hereſy. The 

Agreement of which and Hereſy is interrupted by the Verb. - And- 
tbey.neither-found-me. The Agreement of they and found is interrup- 
Or where the words coming together have no N conne- 
_ xjon of Agreement or Government; as that thou, &c, fince i, &c. 
The words that and ſince govern a whole clauſe, but neither of them 
has a particular influence upon the following word thou, j. 
Or to avoid the inconvenience of running 2 many words upon 
the ſtreſs of one continued breath; as neither can - they- prove · K he- 
things, &c. to- bave · always. a · conſcience 'void-of-offence, ; c. 


Or where ſomething ſeems to be underſtood, as it happens fre- 
quently in Appoſition of Words, Paul an- Apoſt le- of- Jeſus· Chriſt, &c. 
we · preach · Chriſt the. power. f. God, &c. i. e. who is an Apoſtle, & c. who 
i the power, Ne. %% Og us 


It, remains to be ſhewed, how it comes to paſs in the foremention'd 

' ſpeech, that a full ſtop concludes one entire ſentence, though a Con- 
junction But and And begins the next: the reaſon whereof will ap- 
pear by what follows concerning the laſt office of Syntax; which 
after having ſettled the Agreement and Government of Words, 
their Order and Place, together with theit Diſtinction and Point- 
ing; and thereby taken care, that the Words ſhould. not lie looſe, 
but be linked together in one Sentence; provides alſo for the due 
joining together of Sentences by that, which is called Connexion 
or Tranſition; and ſo Syntax conſtrues and orders not only Words 
in one Sentence, but alſo many Sentences in one continued Diſ- 
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The Sentences of a Diſcourſe are joined and con- 
*tinued from one to another by ſome Words or Parti- 
cles, which are therefore called Connexives or Tranſi- 

tives; ſuch as theſe; moreover, 1 Cor. 10. 1. wow, 

x, Cor. 7. Is ben, Gal. 2. 1. finally, Phil. 3. I. Far- 
thermore, 1 Theſſ. 4. 1. likewiſe, 1 Pet. 3. 1. foraſ- 
much, 1 Pet. 4. 1. in the mean time, Luke 12. 1; 
after theſe things, John 6. 1. thus, Gen. 2. T. 


Many Conjunctions Copulative and Disjunctive 
are uſed in Connexion; as and more frequently than 
any; e. g. every chapter of the Apocalypſe but the 
firlt; ſecond and fourth begin with it. far, Matth. 
20. 1. bur, Acts 5. 1. therefore, Rom. 2. 1. tobere- 
e I OR 


I have gone through the Four Parts of the Art of Grammar, as it 
teacheth to ſpeak truly and properly; but there is another way of 
ſpeaking, which is called oþ ins and is not ſo Proper and Regu- 
lar as the former; but yet, becauſe it is very frequently uſed, oughe 
alſo to be underſtood : for as what has been hitherto taught of the 
Common way of Speech, is neceſſary towards the learning of the 
Figurative, ſo the Figurative is neceſſary to compleat the other; and 
the Art of Grammar will be deficient without ſome oP from that 
of Rherorick; which is not content with the bare ſenſe of the Words, 
but gives them a new turn, Figure or Shape; ſetting out with'Orna- 
ments, what the Grammar delivered in a plain, Natural and more fas 
miliar way. It was obſerved p. 31. that Liberal Arts are a- kin to 
one another; and fo Grammar is an Introduction to Rhetorick, and 
Ahetorick the Concluſion of Grammar; and Poetry both helps and 
depends upon both. Quintilian in his Inſtitutions (Book I. Ch. 5.) 
writes, that Grammar has more in its inſide and extent, than it pro- 
miſes without and at the firſt; and there, among many things requi- 
fite to make up a perfect Grammarian, he reckons the knowledge 
of Poetry and Oratory; ſharply. reproving thoſe, who look m_ 
|: *L200389 | | ; | | 
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A Figure is a new ſhape of ſome word or words 
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ther GraniamiCAL, 0 or Ruxroncat, or Popre- 2 
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The "UC" affect FO Words: 6 axed 5 
cal, the Senſe; the Poetical, the . of . . 
| dies, with relation to F cet and Verſes. . 


GRAMMATICAL FrouRs. 5 W 


They are all ranked under theſe three kinds; ; El. 5 
leipſis or Omiſſion leaves out, Pleonaſmus or Multi- 
plication multiplies or adds, Enallage or Change al- 
ters the letters of a word, or the words of a ſentence. 


Each of theſe three are FY ibrecal ſorts and have 
ſeveral names ; the two firft according to the.place 
of the Word, which 5 is affected with the Omiſſion or 
Addition; and the third according to the manner of 
the Change, 1 that 1 is made i in the K 


Ws Letters. 


Ellepd⸗ is 18 SADELD fi gnified by an Apoſirophus, 
. 20. and is called 

Aphæreſ is in the beginning; 8 pothecary yorbe- 
cary, adventure *oenture, Ne, quire, it is 'tis, 


th bis DG | N ee e ee 


Syncope in the middle, i v nei Ain en 
| Gen, P · 21. 7 Ro | 
\ The word ungodly ( pi. 22 x 9 27 of che old cranſlaion) for 2 


lily ſeems to me a Synco phony-fake, leſt two like-ſoun- 
. e ſhould con — ; ' mw the n! is taken 15 an 2 


a i 


Apo pe i in 685 ah as vl l in FY i 2 p. 2k 
7 fer, Acts 28. * for ws . ES 


* 


ant 


1 Nedbelt sin 1 the beginning) as right aright, p. 109, 
25. 28. ; 


Epentheſis i sin the middle ; ; 4. meſſage Pe meſs 
Leer) meſſenger; : 


Fangoge in the end; 3 Us mount mountain. - : 


Enallage i is called „ 
| * Antitheſis, «HY one Jetter ! is ; pit or another; f 


2 p. 30, 52, 85, 86. of Heteroſtoichy). 
Metatheſis, when the Tone are a + as 
: bront from burnt.” i 


425} „ th Works Eg 72 
Elleipſis omits che 1 | 
Article Relative; 48 717 Ga þ reſerves me, i. e. 
tho preſerves mo. Chiefly i in the Oblique Caſes ; and 
then, if there are any Signs or Particles, t that go- 
Ns it, they are placed os the Verb (as p. 33.): 
e. E. be God i worſhip will deliver me, i. e. whom 1 
| rporſbip. God is the only Being i pray to, and depend 


upon, i. e. ro whom # pray, and upon whom i depend. 
Such a ſort of Elleipſis is not uſed i in Latin-nor Greek. 


99. W 


As the Article Relative is included in its Antece- 
dent, fo alſo the Antecedent may be included in the 


of what' thou © 
of that which. Whoſo does 


Relative; e. g. thou ſbalt be his witneſs 
haſt ſeen and beard, i. e. 
rbeſe a bingo, ſhall never fall, i. e. be, who does.” The 
ftar ſtood over where the child was, i. e, over the place 
there. Thus the Poſſeſſive Pronoun implies — Pri- 


ne Read before . 141. | and 2 140. 1 34. : 


1 2h.) # > 


| Noun Subſtantive as man, men, ching. Kc. 05 g 5 


bleſſed are. the merciful (p. 39.) this it wonderful, 
Le. 4 wonderful thing, A word of elation; e. g. 
2 Cicero, 1. e. mj Jon. Hectorr Aromac be, i. e. 


oe of Hector. ; went to Paul's, i. e. to Paul's 
4 * i 5 Chireb; 


murr her murder (5. 16. ſee alſo p. 9. of Antiſto 


; — 
* 


Church. about an ed 45 Lake 9 28. 1. e. a hc - 
of right days. * e 


The word duty officium is often lefe out in ian; e. g. 


eſt, tis the pprt or duty of 4 young . *I reverence bis e 1 is 
yours #0 command, mine #0 obey. 5 


A e 


- Projiciin, elpechlhy bi ben it is the Per n ag 85 25 
Imperative, e. 2 go for go thou. (p. 2. 1. 8.); let be, 
or | 


Matth. 27. 49. for ler it le. f 

In Latin Lie 'Greek, the firſt, ſecond, and a ah in the 
| 1 native are generally underſtood, except they bear ſome Em- | 
P - > BS 5 A % n 


The Reciprocal pronoun, which is governed of the. 
Verb Active, is often underſtoad; as AY a. dan 10 | 
vor turn, Pf. 7˙ v. 13. LE, . * U 


verb; as the ae z. e. 8 1 book br oh 
Generation, Kc. Matth. 1. 1. i. e. this it the book: 
well done, thou good ſervant, i. e. it is well done. 
The Adjective; e:g. up, Judg. 19. 28. far ger up; 
where tlie Particle ſupplies the room of the Verb: 
Read p. 168. J. 3. ö 

In titles and ſuperſcriptions of letters ; as Paul : 
unto the church of God, 1 Cor. 1. 1. i. e. writes, Clau- 
dis Loſes: into Felix, [ſendeth] greeting, Ads 25. 
26. 


The Verb withs its Nominati ive; as 4 word with . 
i.e. i'll ſpeak a word with 5s. | 15 
The Verb Infinite; 3 lee 5. oh. L. 27. e 


* 2 4 J 


Fatieiple; ; as leduine, 1 i. e. time of going 70 bed. 


Particle; as an Adverb; eg: i fear bell fall, i.e. 
left be fall. IE — p. 28. Nn 
1 160. 48. 

| Prepoſiticn ; read p. 153. 10 25. "nd pP. 154. To 
this may be referred the — of the Caſual ſigns, 
pi * hs 20, | 


N as though, p. 3 1 17. "that, e. 8 # 


an fr ry be is dead. 
he Elleipſis of Copulatives i is termed ndern, ; 
as love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, 8c. Gal. 5.2. 
When two or more ſentences or clauſes follow one 
another, whether the Copulative is expreſſed or un- 
derſtood ; that, which can be ſupplied out of the one, 
needs not be expreſſed in the other (p. 96. J. 5.); 
e. & It is tbe Parent's part to command, the child's 
70 obey. Tribulation worketh patience ;, and patience, 
experiance; and experience, bope, Rom. 5. 3, 4. Add 
10 your faith virtue, to virtue knowledge, 2 Pet. 1.5. 
Who is wiſe, and be ſball underſtand: theſe things ? 
Prodene, and be rs r you 2 Hol. 5 9. 5 


ade dans ale 3 
Words which are redu akin and hai ive; as 
The Article 2 ; e. g. be was an bungred, Mat. 4.2. 


> Read P. 133. J. 26. The * _— ns tor, 


P: 122. I. 29. 


The pronoun i is 1 IN — As web, . 
wirb · holdetb corn, the people ſhall curſe bim, Prov. 11. 
21. ſo Prov. 26. 27. (Read p. 155. J. 34.) Or the 
Pronoun is emphatically, added to the Noun, whoſe 
room it does ſupply ; e. g. tby God, whom thou ſer- 
veſt continnally, be will Far zbee, Dan. 6:26. The 
only begotten Son, which is in = 22 Wy rhe Fatber, 
| be bas declar d bim, John 1. 18 5 Peer 


The Pleonaſ mus, which rendreth a 105 words by 
many, is called a Periphraſis or Circumlocution; e. g 
we have ſeen it with our eyes, 1 John 1. 1. (fee. 5 
terwards p. 212. J. 23.) The children of Iſrael, 1. e. 
tbe Ijraeli iter. A little. matter of money, i. e. a : little 

money (ſee before p. 16 . . 10. 
2 
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Ihe Engliſb Grammar: 21 f 
That, which expounds and enlarges upon the ſenſe 
of a Sentence, is called a Paraphraſe or Expoſition; 

as Matth. 12. 34, 34. this ſentence our of tbe abun- 
dance of the beart the mouth ſpeaketh is paraphraſed 

thus, 4 good man our of the good treaſure of the beart 
brings — good rbingt; and au evil man out of the 
evil treaſure brings forth evil thing. 


A Particle; as from whence for whence.” 


The Pleonaſmus of Copulatives is called Polyſyn- 
deton; as Perer and Fames and Fobn and Andrew, &c. 
Acts 1. 1 7 1obv ON 1 ITY 8 1 | 


* 


Eh, ug nw 6h 7 ED) 
affects either the Words only, or the Uſe, or the 
Accidents of the Words. NR STAY 10 4 


Enallage of Words is of ſeveral kind. 
Tmeſis cuts a word into two by inſerting another; 
as zowards us, to us-ward, Pl. 40. 6. whatſoever man, 
Levit. 17. v. 8. what man ſoever, ver. 3. To 
HFyſterology is a ſort of Metatheſis or Tranſpoſition 
of the order of Words: and places before, what ſnould 
follow; and after, what ſhould precede, e. g. what and 
if, John 6. 62. for and whar if. When they bad this 
done, Luke 5. 6. for done this. This do, Luke 10. 
28. for do this. Now of the things, which we bave 
 Jpoken, this is the ſum, Heb. 8. 1. Sure i am, Pſ. 140. 
12. Dear ſhall their blood be, Pl. 72. 14. 
The Hyfterology ſometimes is neceſſary, and not 
arbitrary; as how plentiful is thy goodneſs, Pl. 31. 21. 
what great. troubles baft thou ſhewed me, Pl. 71. 18. 
Though the Order of Syntax requires the Nominative 
to go before and the Accuſative to follow, yet the 
Idiom and Uſe of the Language diſplaces them. See 
before p. 28, 69, 70. and p.189. 1.18, 1 
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 Hyſterology alfo tranſpoſeth the words in relation 
to their ſenſe z as he travelletb with iniquity; and ba- 
concerved miſcbief, Pf. 7. 14. F e 
The Enallage of the Uſe of Words is with relation 
either to different Languages or to the ſame: For 
Either one Language boxrows a word er phraſe 
from another, and that borrowing draws its Name 
from the Language it borrows from ass 
HFHebraiſm 0 dd 


raiſm from Hebrew; e. g. 07 WR ame . 
tar a man of blood, i. e. a bloody man, Pl. 5. 7. qs 
 dnwheans the fon of perdition, John 17. 12. embupic 
 tre0upnon with deſire ĩ hade defired, Luke 22. 15. 
Felleniſm or Greciſm from Greek; as nx 
(yae the band) to put the band to or to nndertake. & 
W ' | N 5 < 1 « =— 5 
Qzeot H to caſt in one's mind of to think, 
And thus of all others, as Latiniſm, from Latin; 
e. g. ludos facere to make games or to laugh at, Gal- 
liciſm from French, Sc. . 
Though one language may borrow from another, yet it is not law- 
ful without good Authority to render ſome Idioms word for word, 
but the propre of each language is to be obſerved, ſaving the 
ſenſe; e. g. Ia, the ſon of my floor, i. e. the corn of my floor, 
Iſa. 21. 10. @oav tacnuoouyny, to make alms, when thou doſt alms, 
Matth. 6. 3. facere rem divinam, to make a divine thing, to ſacrifice. 
III give an inſtance in a phraſe, whereby ſeveral languages expreſs 
this ſenſe I am in good health. Fe me porte bien word for ward J car- 
ry my felf well, I am well word for word ſum bene, bene me habeo 
— — word T have my ſelf well, xaxds łx word for word I 


Or the ſame Language retains an old obſolete word, 
which was in uſe a great while ago; and this is called 
an Archaiſm : for (as Horace writes in his Art of 
Poetry, v. 60, 69.) Languages grow old as well as 


Men, and the uſe of words alters in every age; e.g. 


the word nave (from gnavus diligent, p. 9. 1. 20.) 
in the year 1520. (as may be read in a Bible then 
printed Rom. 1. 1.) ſignified a ſervant ; and the uſe 
of that ſignification is ſometimes retained, as when 


we ſay 7 king, queen and knave. | ö | 7¹ 


f * * 
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eg tyrannus tyrant at furt Honified 


gui ſn ir from the ſign the. And ſo i ſuppoſe, that mee, wee, &c. are 
uncontracted; but me, we, &c. contracted (p. 30. . 4. ). Both ſpel- 
lings occur in ſome ancient Bibles me or mee, we or wee, he or hee, 
he or zee, Lament, 3. 2, 3. Iſa. 53; 2, 6. Matth. 2. 2, 3. ch. 6. 
JC En at $7 es ts £ 5 | 
Formerly ballet was uſed for canticle, as the ballet of ball-ts. it 
fortuned for it chanced, Gen. 41. 1. Still in our Bibles many ancient 
Expreſſions are retained ; as we do you to wit of the grace of God, 2Cor, 
9. J. i. e. we make known to you, or (as in Bible 154 f.) i tertih uu. 
Thence comes to wit, 2 Cor. 5. 19. (viz. videlicet, p. 21.) 
Much more of theſe Archaiſms might be ve uſefully gathered ; 
but ic requires a larger treatiſe, than can be allowed in this place. 


The Enallage of the Accidents of Words. 

Number or Gender; when by Syntheſis the Agree- 
ment is made with a word underſtood and implied in 
another expreſſed; and thus the Words both underſtood 
and expreſt are (as it were) put together; e. g · Hrael bat 
not attained, Rom. 9. 33. for they ſtumbled, &c. v. 32, 
rbey agrees with Iſraelires included in the word Igel 
taken Collectively. Thus with ſuch other Collective 
(b. 46.) words; ę. g, the multitude throug thee, 
Lake 8. 45. There were gathered together an mmumme- 
. 5 P 3 9 rablo 
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rable er of «people, Luke 1 2- 1. Love, "EY 

un ill to his neighbour, Rom, 13.12. bis Agrees with 
bet implied in love, p. 58, L 7. 

Syllepſis takes two words together” aul makes them 
agree with a plural; e. g. Romulus with. bis brotber 
Remus are reported to have been ſuckled by a wolf. 
And if the words are of different genders and per- 
ſons, the moe worthy, 4... the firſt in order (p. 40. 
J 5. P. 141. J. 3.) is uled ; e. g. I only and Barnabas, 
have not we power to forbear working? 1 Cor. 9.6. 

Zeugma, when a word refers to two, joins it in 
Agreement with the neareſt ; e. g. length of days is 
in her right band and in ber lefe riches and. bonour, 


Prov. 3. 16. js refers to denpth, riches and honour, but | 


agrees with the neareſt length. 
To the Enallage of Gender may be died Bats 


rogeny (p. 57-), when a word, which has no Sex, 


and therefore ſhould be Neuter, is uſed as Maſeulin or 


Feminin; e.g. mine eyes bas ſeen bis deſire, Pl. 54. 7. 


_ the gate opened to them of bis own accord, Acts 12. 10. 


he Greeks join a Verb Singular to a Neuter Plu- 


ral; which is likewiſe imitated in . e e. g. 
there was taken up of fragments twelve baſters 


Luke 9. 17. 4s cold waters to @ thirfly foul, ſo-is 


good news from a far country, Prov. 25. 25. 
riches, that be has gotten, is periſhed, Jerem. 48. 36. 
The Adje@ive * many is joined to a ſingular Sub- 
ſtantive by interpoſi ing the ſign 4; or to the Nume- 
ral F oze, with or without that interpoſi tion: e. g. 
mam a man, many 4 one, or many one; as many 
one there be that ſay of my ſoul, Pl. 3. 2. 


* Thus in Latin, plurimus dicet, Horace. Book . Ode 7. many 2 | 


| one will ſoy. 


'+ And in Greek de? Y wiay 2 Dan. 10. 13. word for 


word twenty and one day for one and twenty days. 


But the Subſtantive may be in the plural 3 
times, even though 2 (which in its Nature 1 18 n | 


lar, p. 38. J. 895 g0 firſt; eg. 4 great many men. 4 
| \ 20 great 


c 
0 
2 
( 
n 
L( 
b 


alt i... oa reads „ 
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great: many more, a few. N Thus one is joined 
to a Numb and a Plural Noun; e. g. he comman- 
ded, that they ſbonld beat the furnace ons Jeven times 
: wore than, &c. Dan. 3. 19. 
Ihe reaſon of ſuch a Syntax 8 to x that 

the words ſeven times are taken as one Collective Noun 
(which is an Hebraiſm dyaw- Y), and the word 
many is taken eee (p. 46 9, ; wales 2 ont, 
W e. each ns. 


Caſe: Antiptoſi puts one + ese for another, © hs 
Obi que for FE Ris "ag e. g. if you do not forgive, 
Mark I1.26. e atth. 6. 15. 
H ypallage interchanges the Syntax or place of the 

caſes (ſee p. 150. 1. 14.); as be makes bis Angels Spi- 
"I PL I he + L e. be makes bis Spirits . 24 


20 When a Copulative ol not Like 

832 140. _ 2 but different moods; e. g. if chow bring 

bjunctive) and remombreſt (Indicative) Matth, 6; 
23, 

The Infinite is uſed for the Finite; for the impennine in Greek 
(5.179. 4.18,) for che Indicative in Latin: as omnes Jaudare fortunas 
meas, Terenc. And. but there is a plain Elleipſis of the chief verh 
Ceperunt, all ¶ began) to commend my good ak 3 in Greek yoda 
1 Bae, 1. e. = FeAE Elton Kade. 


Tenſe; as the Preſent for the Future : e. g. there 
pare ſeven Years, Gen, 41 29, 1, e. ſball come x 


os Bb „ as. po a r is made from one 
Perfon to. another, which is a frequent Hebraiſm in 
the Bible: e. g. I will ſay unto the Lord, thou art 7 
Pe and my, ferong bold : my God, in bim will i amt, 

9 

Another ſort of Enallage of Pente is frequent in ; 
Hebrew, when the Perſon, which ought to be ex» 
f preſſed by the Pronoun, * ſupplied by the Noun it 


E 7 3 ſelf; 8 


—ä 


avs 


elf; e.g. God nale the ſeventh 7 1 


in it be reſted from all bis work, \xobich God made, 
Gen. 2. 2. God is put for be. Hezekiab cut off the 


gold from the Pies ae EN ga Sa _—— 
2 Kings 18. I 6. 


— 


| | Lala hr an feng 2 kimflf for 8 e. 
et, that be laid ny catch himſelf, Pl. 38. 8. for the 

| News Pronoun is mort properly uſed, when it relates to th 
Nominative or Accuſative of the Ver : and thus in Latin is the uf 


of ſui; for, if ir refers to any other caſe, it is n! ro take iſe as 
by one . n ſuum refe Ipſum, (not 10 . 


* : 
Ty ch 15 8&8 el 


| RivroneaL pa, 


| Thoſe: are 8 called Figtirds or Bcharijes, which 
have an in fluence over the whole Sentence and Clauſe, 
by giving it a new Shape or Turn: but they are 
x $a Tropes, which affect only a ſingle hes by 
changing'its more uſual and natural ſignification. I 


ſhall' begin with the 9 becauſe AT are more fim- 
| ple than the other. a 


A 2340 


For aeg al tis tolo wi ning ene of the pee Fiewes: 
and many of the Grammatical, the Reader is obliged to Dr. * 
Rudiment. Anglo-Lat. whence i i tare rakes mew Cf |. aol 


1 7 dE; Tropes are four. i 


A Mctaphor transfers, by A imilitude, the ſenſs 


of one word, to which it naturally belongs, unto an- 


other, to which i it belongs not but through applica- 


tion; e. g. tbe valleys laugh, Pſ. 65. 14. ff as Yo h- . 
ter to the face, ſo is verdure to the valleys 'T pt 


 prebend properly ſignifies to 45 bold of b = 


"the band, put 36, 38, alſo a1 e IEEE, 


1 nee 20 ene 


* 92 1 


111. | 


by” Metonym: n the Jas kg of ne 
word into another, by reaſon of ſome relation, affi- 
nity or nearneſs, which is between thoſe denomina- 
tions: viz. the Cauſe; and the Effect, which pro- 
ceeds from it: the * or Principal; and the Ad- 


junct, or er ich belongs to or 45 in it. 


The Metony my of the Cauſe and the Efes. i 


There are four ſorts of Cauſes: the Efficient Cauſe 


i. e. the Author or Inſtrument, that makes the thing 
the Material, or Matter out of which; the e 


or Form with which; the Final, or End for which the 


thing 3 is made. 
The Author or Inſtrument for the Work; "and the 


Work for the Author: e. g. they bæve Moſes and the 
Prophets, Luke 16. 29. i. e. their toritings. With ny 


own hand, 1 Cor. 16.21, i, e. hand writing. | Two na- 


tions in the hoh, Gen. 25. 23. 1. e. the founders of 


#0 nations. 
' The Matter for the Thing ; ; and the Perſon or 


Thing for the Matter: e. g. he was laid in iron, 


Pſ. 105. 18. i. e. chains. Ther 2 bave taken away the 
Lord, John 20. 2. i. e. bi: 


34 : 
" The Form for the Formed; and the Formed *. the 
Form: e. g. tbe ſo ſou, that ſin meth, Pall die, Ezek.18.4. , 


i. e. the man. The rich man | ſeeth Lazarus, Luke 16. 
23. i. e. tb+-foul of ibe rich inan, the ſoul of Lazarus, 
- Kan End for the Means and the Means for the 


e. g. w4 glory rejoiced, Pl. 16. 10. i. e. my 
E rejoice 


7 the eyes, Gen. 20. 16. i. e. be protects thy cbaſtity; 


o cbaſticy is the End, e the eye * be 
overed, "ou 


The 


* 


Acts 2. 16, for the rongus is the 
Means, whereby we glorify. He is to tbes a covering 


2 * A 
—— — 


\ 
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' The — my of f the * and AJjund. 
There are alſo ſeveral forts of this according to the 
0 1 Circumſtances, under which the Subjee and 
| Adju are related to one another. 


_ The Place for the Placed; and — Placed for the | 
Place : e. g. Heype was glad, Pſ. 105. 37. i e the 


Peoyptians. My pally i is as wine, Job 32. 19. i. e. as 
4 veſſel of wine. 

. The Sign for che Signißed; and the W for 
the Sign: e. g. The ſcepter foal not depart, Gen. 49. 
10. i. e. the Kingdom. Febu defiroyed Baal, 2 Kings 20. 
28. i. e. 17e Idol. 

The Thing or Perſon for the Time, and the 7 5 
for the Thing or Perſon : e. g. rhe fi fig-tres puts fc = 
leaves, i. e. ſummer is nigh, M 


the cankerworm has eaten, Gee! 2. 25. L e. the fruits, 
The Antecedent for the Conſequent; and the Con- 


ſequent for the Antecedent: e. g. thou ſhalt eat rhe 


labours of thine hands, 75 128. 2. i. e. meat. 


labour. In the ſweat of th face fl bon ear * 
Gen. 3. 19. 1. e. in thy 1 > £4 | 


The Price for the thing 8 e. g-1 Sy ſaid, 


God has. given me my bire, Gen, 39, 18. 1. e. 4 ſeu 


purchaſed with that Hire or price. 


The Abſtract for the Concrete (p. 46. L 27 J, ; e. - 8 
heir inward farts are very e l. 5. 9. i, E. 


wicked. 


A Synecdoche or Comiprehenſic on puts one 3 "D 


another; as the one comprehends and 1 or is 


comprehended and implied in the other. 
The Whole or General for the Part or Special ; 
the Part or Special for the Whole or General: e. 8. 
be drinks up a river, Job 40. 23. 1. e. part of it. 
decree that all the World ſhould be taxed, Luke 2. 1. 
i. e. the — Provinces over all the M. old. The eye, 


\ 1 N 5 
a PE end 13 bo n a 
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> 24 32. Days 
fou ld ſheak, Job 3. 70. i. e. old men. "Te years that 


A | 


that | 
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that * the father, Prov. 30, i be OP TP . the Jon, 
Many, that ſleep in tbe duſt, ſhall awake, Dan. 12.2, 
i.e. all, that are in the graves, ſhall bear, John 5. 28. 


Thee Plural for the Singular; and the Singular for 
the Plural; as tbe thieves, Matth; 27. 44. i. e. one 


rbem, Luke 23.39. Do we begin to commend our 
elbe? 2 Cor. 3. I. i. e. do i Kc; the wicked does 
 perſecute tbe poor, PI. 10. 2. i. e. the wicked men, the. 
poor men. The ſtork Enows ber time, Jerem. 8. 7. i. e. 
tbe' ſftorks. 

The Appellative fob the Proper : ; and the Proper | 
for the dts ſee p. 37 1 11. 


An Irony or * Diſſimulation ſts a word or wonls 
in-a'contrary meaning, by a ſcoptical way of jeſt or 
ridicule ; either gently, which is called + Charien- 
tiſmus; e. g. walk in the ways of thy heart, Eccleſ.11.9, 
Read 1 Cor. 4. 10. and 2 Cor. 12. 16. Or ſharply, 
which is called Sarcaſmus, when one laughs a man 
Q ſcorn 3 e. g. Cry aloud, for be is God, 1 Kings 18. 

Read Err 22 42. . Matth. 27. 42.43, 19. 


wi Cicer. Acad, Queſt. ib, 2. Socrates, cùm aliud dicerer atq; ſen- 
tiret, libenter uti ſolitus eſt ca diſſimulatione, quam Græci & gore 
vocant. : 

"of Cicer. 2. de orat. Urbana diſſimulatio. 


Ruin. de Figur. Charienti mus five Scomma, feſtiva dictio cum 
amcenirate mordax. 
|| Rufin. de Figur. Sarcaſmus figura videtur eadem quæ Chleuaſmus, 
non ſine dicacitate. 
Quint il. lib. 6. cap. 4. divides the Ridicule i into Satſum and * 
tum. And lib. 8. cap. 6. he as wy Illuſion. | | 


To overy one of theſe Tropes, eſpecial y to the tuo 
| firſt belong four Affections and Dependences. 


Hyperbole raiſes (and then it is called Auxeſis) or 
tem es (and then it is Meioſis) the Trope beyond 
plain truth; e. g. ſwifrer than an eagle, 2 Sam. 1,93. 
7 e mores and wo man, Pf. 22. 6. David calls 
himſelf 2 dead dog, a flea, 1 Sam. 24. 14. They 
SE a rs mount 


> bin 7— ... 
* LS 

5 2 * 
. 


bunt up ee hg 3 10 the 


= 2 127. 26. These are large an | incredible 


1 eee Wesch tependwüh 

By a ſort of an peidole, cho om ;the be. 
grees of Compariſon are raiſed ſo, that the ve ip is ex- 
ceeded by a Compara atiye ; e. g. be, that is big the bigheſt, 
regardeth, "06:52 voy 5. 8. Unto me, who am leſs than the leaſt * 1 


famts, Epheſ. 3+ 8. The "Greeks expreſs | it by W _ 2 


hative i nn See p. 54˙ . P- 47 


Catachreſi is abuſes the Trope Fo an n uncoath. . 
| hard ſenſe; e. g. i turned to ſee the voice, Rev. I. 12. 


= 'tbe 2 A hard Metonymy. He made him to 
e ſin 
tonymy of the thing atoned for and expiated for the 


price or expiation. The fooliſbneſs of God is wiſer 
than man, and the weakneſs of God is ſtronger than 


man, 1 Cor. tl 5. A firange but emphatical Me- 
taphor. 
aneh (Book 8. We 6. covcenint en ); ives an . of 
a Catachreſis in Virgit's edificare equum E: 
is proper _ to ades an bouſe, 59, 
x the body of Ck brift, Ls 


Metalepſis compreGbids” hay Tropes in one 
T3 e. g. tbe city was moved, Matth. 21. 10. 1b 


ty for Feruſalem by Sy necdoche, and Feru 22 for 
- its Inbabirants by Metonymy. 


* All egory multiplies the Tropes i in 282 words 8 
e. g. haſt thou clothed bis ¶ the horſe's ] neck with 
_ *hunder, Job 33. 19. clothed i. e. endued, thunder 


1. e. terror by a Metaphor, tbe neck tor the robolp 


borſe by Synecdoche, 


ANuintilian (Book 8. 4.5 6.) i interprets Allegory werten. which i 


fers forth one thing in words, another in ſenſe, 
Larger Allegories are read Cant. 4. 1, 2, 3, 4- c. 15. 


v. 10. to the end. c. 6. v. 5, 6.7. 10 6. 7. v. I, 2, 35 


45 5. Eccleſ. 12. v. 1. to d. 


| : | | | ” Schemes 


r us, who knew no in, 2 Cor. 5. 21. A Me- 


though edificare 
heſ. +4 12. 55 ehre 


| rhe 


1 The £ emes or 7 9 —— alter 5 ey” ificati 
but ele and enliven the Compo Ge of os 
Words, ther by. an erden — or Com- 

pounded R tition, or by a Paſſionate Amme, | 
hy Perf — and Confirmati mation. 


The Wenns of Kina are Solid Simple and 
of one Sort, or Compounded and of a Sort. 


The Simple Schemes of Re epetition are theſe : 
"Hee repedts the word by an immediate 
48 as Saul, Saul, toby fe’ thou me 2. 
Acts 
| acope doe the fone by caſting a wen ha 3 
12 — bew d them out Mee va cifterns, 
er. 2. 13. | 
2 by putting the word in many caſes; 
as of him and througb bim and to bim, Rom. 11. 36. 
pPloce or . repeats the ſame word, but un- 
der a A acceptation as Jacob is rightly named- 
Jacob, Gen. 27. 36.“ The firſt Jacob is. a Pro 
Name; the ſecond, an Appellative, ſupplanter. — 
the dead bury their dead, Matth. 8. 22. the word dead 
in the firſt place relates to a ſpiritual death, in the 


ſecond to a carnal one. 
* Aquil. Rom. de Fig. and Donat. in Terent. Eun. Prol. V. 25. 
Quint il. lib. 9. c. 3. calls Ploce a repetition, which repeats a 5 
in the beginning and ending, and another in the middle: as this 
action is yours, hot mine; and a very fine action; but, as i ſaid, not 
mine, but yours. which 1 is a kind of Epanodos, 5. 222, 


Anaphora brings again the like beginning in ſeve- 
ral AS 1 as the voice of the Lord, &c. Pſ. 29.4, 5, 


7, 8 . 
Epiſtrophe turns off ſeveral clauſes with the like 
ending; as yer ye bave nat returned unto me, ſaith 
the Lord, Amos 4. 8, 9, 10, — Epa- 
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;- s takes the ſame word in bs "3 
and ending of one ſentence!z as rejoice in the Lord 
always ; and again i ſay, rejoice, Phul. 4. 4. 
Epanorthoſi is by a repetition corrects the word, 
and reinforces” the ſenſe; as i live, vet wor ö, but 

on lives in ins, Gal. 2. 20. 

- Anadiploſis doubles again, and repeats in the "9h 


ung of a following clauſe, 'whit word ended the has 
Horegoing ; as our feet ſhell and wit hin thy gates, o Ma 
Feruſ, alem: Feru alem 1 15 built, Pi. 122. 2, 3. „ * 
The Compounded Schemes of Repetition a1 are theſe: : ſpe 
Symploce or Complication is made of Anaphora 1. 1 


and Epiſtrophe; as O give thanks, unto the Lord, for oT 
be is pood, and bis mercy endureth for ever. O give Y 
thanks unto the God of Gods, for, &c. O pive thanks a 
unto the Lord of Lords, for, &c. Pſ. 136. I, 2,3. 7 
Climax or Ladder is an Anadiploſis riſing n, Sr. 


as' by many ſteps; as ribulation works: patience, MW Nt 
and | partence experience, and experience hope, Rom. 5. If 
2, 4. Add to your faith _ and to vertue now ok 
ledge, Kc. 2*Pet. 1. J, 6, 7. ra 


| Epanodos or Return is an Antdiploſi 8 A ted | ftr 
and reſumes the members of the foregoin clauſe 3 
backward ; as be, that is of God, beareth God's word; Sp 
7 therefore bear them not, becauſe ye are not of God, AT 
John 8.47. Much like unto it is Antimetabole ; as the or 
ſabbath was made 15 man, not man | for tbe W 7 


Mark 2. 27. 5 
The g of Confirmation are the; of Paſſion G 
e or Argumentation. | 4 

The eme of Paſſion are expreſſed by Adverbs 
of Paſſion (p. wy Admiration or — : 
bi 0 
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The eee is uſhered in I 5 
Ecphonema or a breaking out of the voice wich ss : 
Interje&tional Particle (p. 103.); as ob ebe depth 


tbe riches both of #ho ws and Enowledgs Godt 
&c. Rom. 11. 33. 


- Epiphonema or a ohne ſive exclamation upon what 5 
has _ ſaid, _— an 9 and a Particle of 
Magnitude (5p. 100.) ; as ſo migbtil rem the word 
153 ur prevailed, Acts 19. 20. "I ＋ 

Apoſiopeſis or a ſudden ſilence, and an imperfect 
ſpeech broken off by an exceſs of Paſſion (p. 103. 
L 10, 11.); as y ſoul alſo is fore vexed , but zbou, | 
o Lord, bom long? Pſ. 6, 3. 

Erotema or Puſina an earneſt calms as Hen 
and Bretbren, what ſhall we do? Acts 2. 37. | 

= Queſtion anſwer'd by another 3 bean 2 
great Emphaſis, greater than a bare Affirmation or 
Negation; e. g. who gave Nr. for * oil, _ 
Iſrael to the robbers © 44 not the Lord, he, againſt 
whom we have finned? Iſa. 42. 24. Who ſhall ſepa- 
rate us from. the love of God? Hol tribulation or di- 

fireſs ? Kc. Rom. 8. 35. 

Apoſtrophe a turning off or addreſsi in the don of 
83 either to the Auditory or ſometimes to ſuch as 
are not able to hear, being either abſent, or dead, 
or things inanimate z as ing Agrippa, believeſt bon 
the prophets ? Acts 26. 19. To daughters of Iſrael Wl! 

toeep over Saul, 2 Sam. 1. 24. O Jonatban, thou waſk | 

lain in thy bigh places, Ibid. v. 25. Te mountains of 
Gilboa, let there be no dew upon you, Ibid. v. 21. 4 

Ap poſtrophe with an Epizeuxis; as o ab, an | 

earth, bear zbe word of tbe Lord, Jer. 22. 29. 


| The Scheme of Argumentation either :Nuftrates or 

enforceth the Argument : the firſt is called Saphenia 

or clear Illuſtration z the other Elenchus or convin- 
| eing enn | " 2, 
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Saphenia illuſtrates the Argument many ways, 507 
Proſopopœia or repreſenting a Thing, as a Per 


© e. g. Does not wiſdom cry, and Underjtanding put forth 


ber voices? ſhe ſtands, &a Prov. 8. T, 2, 3, &c. How 

does tbe city fit ſolitary, &c. Lam. 1. 1, &c. 
-Hypotypoſis or figuring the ſubject under lively 

AI as the daughters of Sion are baugbry, 


and walk with ſtretebi forth necks and wanton eyes, | 
Kc. 16, Se. 
Parable or "compariſon of the Subject with . : 


thing. 3 as ber Nazarites were purer than ſnow, &c, 
Lam, 4: 7. Like as the ſmoke vaniſbes, ſo Halt thou 


drive them away, Pl. 68.2. The 1 of beaven is 


like unto a man, &c. Matth. 20. 1 


4 Antitheſis, another ſort of compariſon, which | 
ſts Antithets or Contraries over againſt one another, 


comparing and as it were t weighing them together; 
as iuſtead of a ſweet ſiell, there ſball be a ſtinł; and 


inſtead of a girdle, à rent, 8c. Ia. 3. 24. On be rigbi 


band, and on the left; by bonour and hſbanour, Kc. 


2 Cor. 6. 7, 8, 9,10. 
* This Figure has the ſame name as that p. 208. I. 8. wp an- 


| 7 ſignification, ee U ſignifies againſt a as well as for, N. 
ö „ | 


-crimina rafis 


+ Perf. Sat. 1. 8 
L.ibrat in Antithetis, doctus poſuiſſe figuras. 


Epimone, a dwelling and enlarging upon the Sub⸗ | 
ject To a ſort of Climax or gradual increaſe whether 


to depreſs or to raiſe z as who being in tbe form 
God, thought it no * hr to be equal with God; but 


mad bimſelf of no reputation, and took upon bim the 

form of a ſervant, and was made in the likeneſs of 

men, &c. wherefore God alſo bas bighly exalted him, 
and given bim a name, Kc. Phil. 2. 6, 7: 8, 9, 10, 11. 


ee enforceth the Argument by 


Paralipfis or Apophaſis, a pretended Peha) 
: omillion or — by What er is urged the more 


— 7 


— 
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ſtrongly; as i do not ſay unto thee, how thou oweſt / 
unto me even thine own ſelf, Philem. v. 19. Thus alſo 
Epitrope or a ſeeming conceſſion, whereby what is 1 
granted or confeſſed, ſerves as a ſtronger argument; 1 
as The king ſaid unto bim, Micaiah, ſhall we go, æc. 
aud be pa Diver bim, go and proſper, &c. I ſaw all VM 
Tſrael, &c. 1 Kings 22. 15, 17. There is a Sarcaſm 
mixt in this. Thon wile ſay then, the branches were 
broken off, Nc. Well, &c. Rom. 11. 19, 20. 5 
Paradiaſtole or diſtinguiſhing the Caſe by affirma- 
tion and negation; as we are troubled on every fide, 
yet not diſtreſſed ; we are perplexed, but not in deſpair, | iſ 
2 Cor. 4. 0,9 | | Os I - 
Prolepſis or Anticipation of the Adverſaries Argu- 
ments; which has two parts, Hypophora which prap 
Poſes. the objections, and Anthypophora which an- 
ſwers them; as but ſome men will ſay, how are the 
dead raiſed up? and with what body do they come? © 
tbou fool, that, which, thou ſoweſt, is not quickned, 


— — 
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except it die, &c. 1 Cor. 15. 35, 36. N 
Diaporeſis or Aporia, a doubt and diſtraction of 
mind for the difficulty of the caſe, with a paſſionate 
application to ſome perſon for relief ; as whar thing 
ſhall i take to witneſs for thee? &. What ſhall i equal 
to thee, that i may comfort thee, o virgin daughter of. 
Sion © for thy breach is great like the ho who can heal 
thee ? &c. Behold, o Lord, and conſider to whom thou 
baſt done this, &c. Lam. 2. 13, 20. Innumerable 
evils bave compaſſed me about, &c. I am not able ro 
look up, 8&c. Be pleaſed, o Lord, to deliver me, &c. 
_PEAQO IS) 13s Ree e 
Anacoinoſis or communicating the caſe by an ex- 
poſtulating Apoſtrophe to the Judges or others for the 
juſtification thereof; as And nom, o inhabitants and 
men of Fudab, judge, i pray you, betwixt me and my 
vineyard ;, what could have been done more, &c. Iſa. 5. 


3, 4, 55 6. MC 8 : | | 


$ 
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Oxymoron, which, though it ſeems to contain a 


fooliſh * Antithet and ridiculous contradiction, yet : 

wittily and ſharply makes contraries to agree; as he, 
that lives in Pleaſure, is . while ſhe liver, I Tim. 

5. 6. 


. Steph, in Theſ. au; 


f 12 Bud. ex Quint. — 
ex periculo. petita, hoc e ita affectatè & acutè enunciata, ut fatua 
videatur. Ut apud Virg. 1.7. Num capti potuete capi? num in- 
cenſa cremavit Troja viros: in quem locum hzc annotat 2 
Servius, Cum felle dictum eſt. Nam ſt hoc removeas, erit Oxymoron. 1 
Simile apud Cicer. Si tacent, ſatis dicunt. Et apud Horat. Strenua 


nos exercet inertia. Ab codem dicitur LN en, 4 
& Concordia diſcors, | . * 1 


Went Frovaes. | ; | 1 


Thoſe Poetical Figures, which affect the Quan tity * 2  Syllabe; | 
are proper only to Latin and Greek, and have little to do with En- 
gliſh, where the Accent, nor the Quantity (p 20. I. 8. ), very much 
| governs the meaſure of a Verſe; and the ANTS that ons the Ac- 
cent, is to be counted long. WEL 23 


Syſtole makes a long Syllable . ; Diaſtole, Pl * long; 3 3] 


Antipodia * one AY for l if both are of An 
ane. 


— 


Synalcepha cuts a Gaal co 2 alba vowel. or Ss Edhli- 
ve does the ſame with a final m; the Particle 0 is never cut off. 


The Synalcepha i is uſed alſo in Engliſh Verſe; e. g. 
in Mr. Cowley's Daviatis., - 
of Apoſtle, to convert that td to __ 
T' unbind the charms, that in ſlight, Fables tie, 
a th eternal fountain of all nass, D 
He ſaw" ( aſhame- the ſtrength of man and bell) 
_ Eny, good only when ſb} berſelf torments, 


One would bave We uf s been. 7age 2 baue 
ee, = as be 


In Engliſh Verſs as has or noted 8 7. 21. 
. 3) letters are wont to be cut off not only in © 
[ 1 


* 


) 
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Fes. 


end, but a in the he beginning or middle of the word 
2 


. * 3 


Proud "mid bie wer, and Tyrant in bie obaines 7 "il 
4 45 Z Aint him arm 4 the pow ful 7 rage of Sail, 


| Unnat'rhl fool, who can thus cheated be.” 


Where obſerve, that the cutting off is almoſt ever 
þ Ty red by an Apoſtiophus, ni TY 


-Syuiiteſie 8 joins v and ec Anm into one e ſyllable two | 


middle vowels, which make of T no Di- 


3 „ as 70, ia, je, ua, Rc. 
An artleſi war r from thwarting motions erer 3 


- Thus ſung the great Muſician 1 to his hre; fo 5 | 


\ The barb rous Patient caſt at bim bis 8 
. (The uſual ee, that rough band did bear.) 


Among the many Licences, which Engliſh (as well 
Jas Latin and Greek) Poets claim to themſelves, this 
"is a great one; that the Syntactical on of words is 
by frequent Metatheſes tranſpoſed and altered, as * 


ſuits beſt with the Accent and Rhime : as 


This knew the Tyrant, and this 7705 thought _ 
His wounded mind to health an e brought. © 


The Figurative way of ſpeech! Is molt frequently 
uſed, as in Oratory, ſo no leſs in Poetry; as may be 


eaſily obſerved even 1n ſuch parts of ſacred Scripture, 


as are written in verſe; viz. many Hymns and Can- 


ticles, as Ex. 15. Deut. 32. Judg. 5, Fer the both of 


_ 


Fob, the 2 alms, &c. 


| x Lei. Which wants F is af d Cats 
lectick or Brachycatalectick (ali ro end); as 
0b my illi chang d condition ! ob * Fare! 1 
_Did 7 + boſe Heaven for this? 138 ä 
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1 i it has too > much, it is call Hyperanaei or 
HH e 5 6 weak flops to bir free ſon 
n ſcorns be a ops to bis free ſource, 
And 4 runs fat * Ie with violent 
courſe. © Es 


— 
" 


fan, © oa oo baify> 


"Hoi ng — through che Rules of 3 which 2 . | 
true Reading, Spelling, Declining, Examining and Purtin W 
of Words, Pointing and Diſtinguiſhing of Clauſes and Sentences, 
togefher with ſuch Ornaments as are by Figures given to all theſe ; 
the work is yet bur half done, if what has been ſo carefully prepa- 
red, is not applied to ſome Uſe, and reduced into Practice; thoſe 
Materials will be to little purpoſe, unleſs brought together into 
COMPOSITION: And as Grammar teaches to Speak as well as "ng 
Read; To it will nat be enough to have Compoſed a diſcourſe ri 
unleſs it be alſo well uttered and Spoken, which is the wi 
- 0 Therefore i ſhall treat « briefly of thele z 3 and fiſt 


COMPOSITION. 


11 diſpoſes 104 puts together the end of many 
e into ſome ſort of a Diſcourſe; which is 
deſigned for Readers or Hearers. 

Two things are to be conſidered; the Mernon 

| and the ſeveral Krybs' of Compoſition. 


* g F 


The MerzoD of Compoſition. 


Every Diſcourſe i is calle upon ſome one subject or 
other ; and the main buſineſs of the Compoſer is to 
order every part thereof, that it may conduce to the 
Illuſtration and Confirmation of that one Subject. 

He is always to keep it in his view, never to go a- 
ſide from it; but to keep cloſe to it from the Begin- 
ning to the laſt Period of the Diſcourſe. 155 

The Firſt part of the Diſcourſe is the Propoſition, 

which barely and briefly contains 5the Subject Matter, 


that 1 18 to be treated 1 0 
41 — —- | Where 
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Where tis neceſſary that the Diſcourſe be of a lar- 
ger extent, it is called Exordium by the Latins, Pro- 


logye or Proeme by the Greeks ; the buſineſs of 
which, beſides the plain Narration and opening of 
the Caſe, is al ſo to prepare and diſpoſe the Hearers 
underſtanding, and to pre- engage their Judgment in 


favour of what is to be diſcourſed of. 


The Next part of the Diſcourſe is the Confirma- 

tion of the matter propoſed, by ſuitable and perti- 
nent Arguments, each of them diſtin& from one an- 
other, illuſtrated by one at leaſt Similitude and Ex- 
ample, fitted to the purpoſe. In longer Diſcourſes, 


Rhetorical Figures may be uſed between the Argu- 
ments, adapted to them ſo exactly, that they may 


not only adorn but enforce them, and move not only 
the outward, but the inward ſenſes of the Hearers, 
and work up their minds into an aſſent and conſent 


to the thing propoſed ; and that Confirmation muſt 


be followed by Confutation, which 'confutes and o- 


verthroweth all that is ſuppoſed can be brought againſt 


it, by the Figure call'd Prolepſis, p. 225. 
The Laſt part of the Diſcourſe is the Concluſion, 
which-infers the truth of the thing propoſed from the 


Reaſons, which have been given, cloſing the whole 
by a ſentence, which contains the ſenſe of the Pro- 


poſition, and backs it with ſome new turn or ſhort 
Argument. In longer Diſcourſes, this is called the 


Peroration in Latin, the Epilogue in Greek; in which 


is made a ſhort recapitulation of all the Arguments 
uſed before, and the full evidence of them ſummed 
up with ſome new light, earneſtneſs and force upon 


the Auditors. For as the Exordium prepares, the 


Confirmation entertains, ſo the Peroration muſt leave 
them in a full perſuaſion; the firſt invites and rai- 
ſeth, the next keeps up and feeds their attention, 
the laſt ſecures and fixes their opinion : the firſt pro- 
poſes the thing, and makes them willing to be infor- 


med; the next informs and inclines their judgment; 


. 3 2 3 | the 
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Through all theſe, FY great care ö by . 
not to deviate in the leaft from the main purpoſe; 
for whoever allows himſelf in his diſcourſe to ramble, 


can't expect but that his hearers will take the ſame 


liberty; and there is very little likelihood of agree- 


ment between ſpeaker and hearer, when the one 
talks and the other conſequently i is left to en at 


random. E 
Next, all Tautology⸗ a fd repeating over again the 


very ſame thing muſt be avoided. Novelty i 1s 
pleaſing to Human Nature; and repetition wears 


out, what is repeated, unleſs it be done und a new 
dreſs and with improvement. 

Then, let all the Arguments: be ſo linked, that each 
foregoing one may be an introduction to the next z 
and let them not fall, but. riſe by ſteps, as ory £0, 


and every following be ſtill ſtronger than the former; 


ſo that the mind of the hearer may not be permitted 
to flag in its attention, but by degrees raiſed and 
e up into an entirs ſurrender to what v pro- 
Pole | 


In landen. let the pattern be always the beſt; 


and let ſuch a turn be put upon whatſoever is bor- 


rowed from another, that it may look as if it was 


one's own, and Joſe 2s little as can be, but rather 


gain ſomething by ſhifting its maſter. If ſome ſenſe 


© be tranſcribed out of ſome writer, let it be clothed 


in new words; if words, let them be applied to a 
new ſenſe; but whoſoever makes bold with ſenſe 


and words too, is to be accounted no other than a 


downright thief and plagiary. 
The Writer or Speaker ought to be maſter of his 


Subject matter; and ever to remember that the de- 
ſign of Writing or Speaking is to be underſtood; and 
reer he wall ever appear to have the ak (hare 
| | M 
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af ſenſe, who makes it moſt his buſineſs to be beft 
underſtood. In ſuch a caſe, a plainer expreſſion 

\ ought to be preferred to a better; and he is not al- 
ways moſt learned, who affects to ſhew moſt learn- 1 
ing, but who can beſt communicate what he has, to FE 
others; and he underſtandeth himſelf, beſt, who de- - Wi 

livers his mind moſt clearly to the underſtanding of 110 

every body. X rn wag 1 


In the diſcourſe, no word muſt be ambiguous or 
idle, but every one conſpire to clear and carry on the 
deſign of the whole. Every Adjective muſt be ſui- 
ted to and help thę ſignification of the Subſtantive; 
every Particle muſt give a brighter light to the word 
it is joined to; every Verb muſt exactly be fitted to 
the Noun, both which agrees with and depends upon 
it; and every expreſſion and phraſe muſt be not o_ AM 
choice but proper and natural; and laſtly, the words . 
muſt be ſuch, as will become the Subject they are || 
brought to expreſs. N „ 1 
It is certainly better and harder to ſpeak much in a 
little, than a little in much; yet the affectation of a 
Laconick brevity runs the riſque of being obſcure. To 
write too flat is not a greater fault than to ſwell too 
much; and tis no ſmall {kill to avoid both ex- 
nk. ond 86 FT. 
The ſtyle of the whole difcourſe muſt run on eaſy, 
and without any rub, claſhing, or harſhneſs of ſound 
by the concurrency of incoherent, uncouth and rug- 
ged letters; ſyllables and words: and of this a nice 
ear is the beſt and only judge. | F- it. 
+ Every correct writer ought to be the ſevereſt cen- . 
for of his own work, and weigh every thing unpar- | 
tially, till he finds nothing that offends him. Such 
a cenſure ought to be often repeated; and the beſt 
way to judge rightly of his work is to lay it by tor 
a while, till the firſt heat be cooled and abated : then 
the judgment he paſſes upon it, when it is reſumed, 
will be cooler, more ſerious, more diſengaged, and 
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| leſs prejudiced ; then *twill cenſure it not as its own 
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but another's work, and therefore will be leſs par- 


tial and blind and more quick-ſighted. 


The laſt thing i ſhall recommend is to make the 


moſt of the language we write in, to mix with it the 
leaft we can of another, Tis not, for example, two 


or three patches of borrowed French, when an En- 


gliſh word may be as weighty and expreſſive, that 


will embelliſh a Diſcourſe; i can't tell, what affecta- 

tion of a genteel air it may carry with it; i dare 
ſay it wilt ſhrewdly look, as if the Speaker had not 

Engliſn enough to expreſs his own meaning. Again, 

a deal of Latin or Greek (without ſome ſpecial urgent 

_ reaſon) haled in an Engliſh ſpeech will not paſs for 


a ſign of ſound learning: It may ſerve to fill up the 


diſcourſe; but ſach a fulneſs or rather falſomneſs 
of words and medley of language difcovers the emp- 


tineſs of the brains and confuſedneſs of the thoughts. 


I deſign here no reflection on ſeveral Learned Men, 
who about the beginning and towards the middle of 


the laſt Century were forced by that Tyrant, Cuſtom, 
to uſe (with ſomewhat too much freedom) that mix- 
ture: which was unknown to the beſt Ancient Ro- 
man Writers; and hath (among the moſt correct and 
judicious) been of late diſcontinued, and wholly laid 


aſide. Let the language, which is uſed to be the in- 
terpreter of thoſe thoughts, whether Greek, Latin, 


Engliſh; French or any other, be entirely (if and as 
far as poſſible) one and the ſame; one Interpreter at 
once is ſufficient, and more would but entangle tlie 
meſſage; and whatever language we deliver our 
ſelves in, is never more oblig'd to us, nor will ſeem 


to be more underſtood by us, than when we ſhew it 


ſtands leſs in need of another. 


% 


are either in Proſe or Verſe, 
The Firſt are ſuch as theſe : - 
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The Engliſh Grammar. 233 
A Theme is a ſhort Diſcourſe upon ſome ſubje& 
C 1 0 
A Declamation is longer, and generally upon a 
Queſtion, that has two contrary fides; each of which 
is undertaken to be defended by the ſeveral Decla - 
An Oration or Speech is ſtill larger and more pub- 
lick, addreſſed to a greater and more ſolemn Audi- 
tory; made for the defence or Apology, Recommen- 
dation, I mpeachment or accuſation of ſome Action 
and Perſon. From ſuch and ſeveral other matters. 
which happen to be ſpoken of, a Speech is called 
Apologetick, or Panegyrick, or Invective, c. 
An Epiſtle is written in a leſs elaborate and more 
familiar but no leſs corre& ſtyle than any of the reſt; 
and there is hardly any performance a writer's genius 
and parts are ſo ſoon diſcover'd by as this. 
A Character or a ſetting forth of men's manners, 
whether Virtupus or Vicious, is to be lively repre- 
ſented and ſo properly, that the Perſon or Thing cha- 
racteriſed by it may be as eaſily known, as the Origi · 
nal by the Picture. 33 ͥͥͤͥ “ͥ⁊ 
An HFiſtory or Relation of ſome Fact is to be plain, 
eaſy, impartial, and exact; and therein the Truth 
is to be more aimed at than the Ornament of the 
Thing related; the firſt ought to be the chief talent of 
an Hiſtorian, as the laſt of an Orator. | 
Many other exerciſes there are, wherein Writers 
employ their pens ; as Fables, Sentences, Common- 
places, Deſcriptions, Compariſons, moral and feigned 
Speeches, Cc. of which we find many examples in 
many Authors of all Languages, and more particu- 
larly in Libanius among the Greeks. FER 
Theſe above-mentioned are moſt uſed in, Proſe; 
but yet they may and are frequently treated in verſe. 


The Exerciſes of Poetry, which are of ſome length 
are called Poems; thoſe, that are ſhorter, Copies of 


74 


ſubject ſome Hero or Great Man, whoſe actions are 


* 


Engliſh Grammar. 
An Heroick 


ſet forth in that grave fort of verſe. Thus Virgil in 
Latin ſets forth the adventures of his pious Areas, 


and. Homer the feats of his angry Achilles at Troy 
(ium), and the travels of his wandting Uiyſes 
(fOdvards); and the work has its title from the ſub- 


je&, v. g. the Xyeid, the Iliad, the Odyſſe. 
An Elegy ng Poem / has ſome mournful 
ſubject, as the, death or misfortune of fome perſon; as 
Ovid's Elegies, which he compoſed in his baniſnment. 


A Georgick or Rural Poem, upon (ywweyia agricul- 
tura) huſbandry : Bucolick, a Paſtoral, of Herdſ- 


men or keepers of Oxen ( BexoNie Fo take care 
* oxen) - Theſe Paſtoral Colloquies are named Idyls or 


ſmall ſpecies of Verſes ; and Eclogues or Xglogues, 
the one ſignifying ſomething choice or (elect, the o: 
ther ſame diſcourſe about goats. Theocrizus among 

the Greeks and Virgil among the Latins were famous 


tor ſuch ſorts of compoſures. 


6 


A Congratulatory Copy of verſes upon a Victory 


| 18 called Epinicium (vt i conquer); upon one s 


Birth, Genethliak (Y, rbe birth); upon a Mar- 
riage, Epithalamium (thalamus the bridal chamber), 


upon recovery of health, Soterion (ie: &. bealtb- 


ful). Patterns of theſe may be found in Claudian, 


 Starins, Catullus. | Fr road Fea 17 
A Conſolatory upon deceaſed Parents or Relations, 


Parentalia; An Exhortatory or Protrepticon; An 


Euchariftick or Thankſgiving; A Propempt icon or 


farewel with a well-withing at a friend's departure; 


An Epicedium upon a funeral. Such as theſe are ex- 
emplified in Auſonius and Statius. | 3 


A Commendatory or Panegyrick, if it be more 
Pablick ; and Encomiaſtick,, if more Private; of 
both which we find examples in Claudian and Auſa- 
_— ; 8 . Ns 
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A Reproving ſharp. and pointed Poem, a Satyr; 
ch as we meet with in Perſius, Fuvenal and Horace, 

| The two firſt have maſt of gall, the laſt of ridicule: 
They are moſt upon the Sarcaſm and bitter, he more 
upon the Charientiſm and merry; and every one ſo 

excellent in their way, that tis a very diſputable 
point to determine, which of theſe is more ſucceſsful 

in exploding of Vice. . 


That word Satyr is given to this ſert of poem, becauſe at fieſt the 
Satyrs, thoſe Attendants of Bacchus, were brought in to be its Actors. 


% 


Read Iſaac Caſaubon's Satyrick Poetry. | 1 
An Epiſtolary Copy of Verſes, ſuch as we have in 
. Horace and Ovid. 1 . 
_ ©: Copies of Verſes upon Moral Subjects have been 
attempted and happily managed by Horace; and 
very well imitated by ſome of the Moderns, as 
Mr. de ] Hoſpital among the French, 32 
An Epigram, a ſhort and witty fort of verſe, 
wherein Carullus and Martial have chiefly recom- 
mended themſelves; the firft is more neat and cor- 
rect in the language, the other hath more of ſalt and 
An Epitaph is an Epigram to be written upon 
(rd) a tomb; ſuch as Auſonius has made upon the 
'Frojan Heroes ts e 
A longer Infcription upon a Monument is named a 
Lapidary (lapis a ſtone) verſe, which is not ſo much 
2 to feet and meaſures, but more bordering upon 
1 hp Epigram in Verſe, as an Epiſtle in Proſe, though 
hort, yer requires great exactneſs; and many a one 


| may be able to write a Poem; who can't arrive at 
| making a good Epigram. The Language of it muſt 
ä be clean (and the better if the words and ſenſe be ſo 
r too); what is aimed at in it, muſt be ſingle ; and 


the cloſe of it muſt never fail by its wit and bright- 
nefs to affect and ſurprize the reader or hearer. Upon 
the Subject of an Epigram and its compoſition we 
have two very admirable Treatiſes of Francis Vavaſſor 
r 


* , 
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Moſt of theſe Poetical Performances have their 


name from the Subjects which they treat of: Others 
have it from the muſical Inſtrument they were ſet 
to: 48 
Luricks from the Lyre or m_ and thus are cal- 
led Odes or Songs. 
Or from the Poet which invented chem; as 
Sapphick, from Sappho the Poet reſs. \ 
Alcaic, from Alceus the Poet. | 
Aſclepiad, from Aſclepiades. 5 
88 are happily imitated by Horace in is 
—_ 
Pindarick, from Finder a ſort of verſe ade * 
of ſeveral kinds; IS fo) bard, that Horace deſpaired of 
ſucceſs, ifhe attempted it: but yet'eſlays have been 
made in that kind with good ſucceſs, by ſeveral 
of "= Engliſh Poets, eſpecially by Mr. «armored 
Cow e 
2 3 poem conſt fs of ſeveral ſtanza's or 
ſtaves; every ſtanza contains the Strophe, ſung by 
turning from the right to the left; the Antiſtrophe, 
by turning back from the left to 'the right; and the 
Epode, by ſtanding in one and the ſame place and 


poſture: the two firſt had the ſame ber and fort 


of verſe, the laſt might have a different. But this 
exactneſs is proper to the Greeks ; for our Engliſh 
Poets have not ſtinted their fancy to theſe Rules, but 


have uſed a much greater freedom in their Rhythmes \ 


and Numbers. 
Some of the * Ancient French Poets e a; 
voured in their Verſes to imitate the exact feet 


and meaſures of the Greeks and Latins; but the 
Idiom of the Modern Languages being not capable 


of that improvement, the writers, which ſucceeded 


them, have quite laid it by. . 
* Peter Ronſard has in ſome: Sapphick Odes kegt to he Number, 


and Nic. Rapin (about the ſame time) to the very Quantity of the 
Syllables. The firſt in his Pindaricks ſeems to me to have followed 


Pindar much cloſer by not uſing that e which was uſurped by 
the Poets, that came * | | Some 
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Verſes have borrowed their denomination from thoſe, who 5 
uſed them; as the 
| | * from the Galli or r Prieſts of Cybele the Heathen God- | 


Or from the Perſon, i in whoſe hanour they were made; | 
Dithyrambick, in 00 honour of the drunken God bach, cat 
Dithyrambus. 


Or from the number of their Meters ; as | 
| Hexameters, of fix; Pentameters, of five, oe. ö A 


5 or from the number of the ſyllables; as ; 
Hendecaſyllables, of even; ; or Phalecian, from the Poet 2 
who firſt uſed them. 


or from their length; 3 a 

Long, or Hexameter, or Heroick. | 

Long and Short akernately, Hexamerers and nen NO 
in Elegies and Epigrams. e 


Or from the feet, which they uſe ; 22 
+ Jambick, from an lamb, i. e. a Short before a Long. 
- Lambick verſes were by the Ancients uſed chiefly in their Lam- 
poons, when they had a mind to expoſe any body; And if any, 
Poet, after he had abuſed any one this way, chanced to repent of it, 
the copy of verſes, which he made as a token of his repentance, 
was called a Palinode; which Greek word we very fitly render by 
the Latin recantation, i. e. a ſinging back again. Horace has left us 
| ſome ſpecimens of this kind. 
Trochaick, from a Trochee, 7. e. a Long before a Short. 
Anapeſtick, from an Auapeſt, the reverſe of a Dactyl. 


Or Pure, if they conſiſt only of the feet, from which er have 
their name; Impure, if they mix others. 


or e if of one only ſort of verſe, as Heroick, of Hexameters 
alone ; and Compounded, if of many; as the Elegiack of Hexame- 
ters and pentameters. 

Bur an theſe are proper to the Da and Latins only. 


Beſides all theſe kinds of 88 there is another, 
which is the moſt Noble of any, becauſe it lively re- 
1 preſents the Action of Human life; and it is called 
* NY from the Scenes, which were uſed to * 
| | the 
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the Stage, upon which the Adien was repreſented. 
If the Actors are Heroes or Noble Perſons, it is a 


Tragedy, and it ends ever in ſome miſerable and 
bloody event; if they are Plebeians or of a meaner 
ſort, it is a Comedy, and it ends ever merrily. If 


95 are mixed of both, and the Adtion ſuch as fcarce- 
y to 


have avoided being Tragick, it is a Tragi-co- 


| medy. 8 


The word Tragedy ſignifies a Poeni rewarded with a gvat 3 as Ho- 
race, who has ſo excellently written upon the Art of Poetry, informs 
us. Comedy is called ſo from xd mirth. 
«Theſe Poems, both Tragedy and Comedy, confifted of five Acts; 


each Act of a certain number of Scenes, ſometimes more fometimes 


fewer, as the Action required; and in each Scene, not above 
four were permitted to ſpeak. When one Action is ended, and no 
Actors left on the Stage to continue it, the AR is faid to be ended, 
and the Chorus or Choir by finging and dancing entertained the Spe- 


ctators, till the next began. The Engliſh Stage makes np Uſe of the 


Ancient Chorus, though i believe the reſtoring of it might be at- 


tempted with much ſucceſs and more profit, than what is afforded 
by ſome entertainments between the Acts, which are idle, and 
metimes worſe, and having no manner of relation to the Action 
of the Play, DIVES J 
But i ſhall be content with this ſnort account of Poetry in General, 
for if i deſcended to Particulars, it would engage me in a much lon- 
ger task, than what my defign ar fitſt aimed at; and would carry me 
what beyond the ſtrict bounds of the Grammarian. Tis enough 


at preſent to have given a ſight of it; and i refer my Reader ro che 


Ancients and Moderns, who have elaborately written on that Sub- 
ject; and among the Ancients, Horace in his Work before quoted; 
among the Moderns, Julius Scaliger in his very learned Book of 
Poetry; Beſides many others, who have left us Rules and Patterns 
for that Art, in all ſorts of Languages. eee 
Having treated as briefly, as the ſubject would allow, of Compo- 
fition and its ſeveral Kinds, both in Verſe and Proſe; I proceed 


ELOCUTION of PRONUNCIATION. | 


I defire to recommend the third Chapter of the Eleventh Book of 


Quint il ian o Inflitutions upon this Subjett, which to tranſlate would 


be worth ſome learned man's while, who were an cxatt mafter of 


Engliſh and Latin, that the Obſervations of fo great a man mighr - 


become uſeful ro every Engliſh Speaker, and loſe nothing vy the 
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take that task; and therefore i have only gathered ſome few general 


Notions and Rules, that i may not wholly be filent upon ſo neceſſary a 


* 


part of a Grammarian, Orator, and Poet. In the peruſal of iti 
found ir very difficult to chooſe whar to rake, and what ro leave: 1 
beg the learned Reader to excuſe my choice, if it has failed in Judgs 
ment; for i frankly own 1 have omicred ſome things, which i wiſhed 


do have inſerted herg, had i been able to have given them that turn 
in Engliſh, which have in the Latin Original. ” "313: 


Pronunciation by many is called Action; but the 


from the Geſture. 


Pronunciation has a wonderful force and power; 


nor is it of ſo great a concern, what ſort of things they 


are, which we have compoſed, as after what manner 
they are uttered; for every one is moved according 


as he hears: and an indifferent Speech recommended 
hy Action will have more weight than the beſt, if 


; it be deſtitute of it. Demoſthenes therefore by giving 


the firſt, ſecond, third and every place in the Art of 
Speaking to Pronunciation, judged it.to be not only 


the Chief, but almoſt the Only part of Oratory. 


It is divided into two, Voice and GEsTrURE; the 


one moves the Eyes, the other the Ears; through 


which two ſenſes- all Affections are communicated to 


110.59 2 ee eee 


Two things in it are carefully to be obſerved; 
What Voice you have, and How to uſe it. T 


It may be, as to its Quantity, Great or Small. 
As to its Quality, Clear or Thick, Full or Slender, 


Soft or Harſh, Contracted or Spread, Hard or Eaſy 


to be managed, Sharp orBlunt. 


The Breath is either Long or Short. 


The Good Qualities, as of all other things, fo of 


the Voice are bettered with Care, and impaired 


through Negligence. Frequent Exerciſe, Tempe- 
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The Voice muſt pronounce the Words Clearly, and 


the Sentences Diſtinctly. It ought to be Even, noet 
Leaping and Broken; and yet Monotony or the ſame ' 


ſtrain of breath and voice is to be avoided ; - for the 


art of Varying it, as the reaſon of What we * ö 
Yar) ak 


requires, gives a good grace to the ſpeech, an 
that change eaſeth the labour of the Speaker. "Tis a 


fault of the voice tobe too much ſtretched or rowling: 


the mouth 1s beſt, when it is Ready, not Precipitate ; 
Moderate, not Slow. The fentence is Interrupted by 


too frequently fetching one's breath, and Languiſhing = 
by keeping it up too long. Nothing can be worſe 


than a Tone or Cant. A true Pronunciation 1s ever 
ſuited to what we ſpeak. The Affections are either 
Real and Natural, which need no Art: or elſe Feigned 
and Put on ; and in theſe the great Art 1s to be firſt 


moved with them, as if they were Real; then the 


Voice, as a faithful Interpreter of the Mind, will 


convey what impreſſions it has received from our 


Soul, into thoſe of the Judges or Auditors. It is ca- 


pable of as many Changes as our Minds; Eaſy in 


Chearful Matters; Erect and Firm, when we ſtrive 
as for the Maſtery; Fierce, Harſn and Thick in 


Anger; Soft, in Begging; Grave, in Perſuading; 
Short, in Fear; Strong, in Exhortation; Round, in 
Diſputation; Mournful, in Pity; in Expoſition or 


Narration, Even, between Acute and Grave: In ſhort, 


it Riſeth or Falleth, as the Affections are Raiſed or 
Compoſed. V ö 


The GESTURE. 


It is of very great conſequence to a Speaker, ſince 
thereby, even without the help of Words, the State 
of our Minds may be diſcerned. Thereby dumb 

Animals themſelves diſcover to us their brutiſh 2 5 
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 rance and Frugality conduce much to their improves 
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Poſture which the ſkilful Painter places it in, ſeems 
before a Jarge looking - glaſs. 


Its being caſt down betrayeth a Sinking of the Soul; 
_ Careleſly caſt back, Arrogance; Bending on one ſide, 


. . ought to agree and turn which way the Geſture mo- 


we begin to ſpeak : with it we Intreat, Threaten, 
Flatter, Mourn and Rejoice. The Eyes are the Win- 
dows of our Souls; they are, in compliance with the 


great alteration of Anger, Grief and Joy from the 


Strait, neither Stiff nor Loofe ; The Shoulders de- 
.cently raiſed ; the Arms - moderately put for- 


and, while the other Parts do but Aſſiſt the Speaker, 


viour muſt follow and come up to, but never exceed 


and then but very little. 
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often to ſpeak and move our inmoſt Affections. De. 
moſthenes therefore was wont to compoſe his Geſture 


3 
- 0 


As in our Body, ſo in Action, the Head is Chief. 


Languiſhing; Hard-ſtiffneſs, Barbarity. The Face 


veth; and what we would condemn, and remove 
from us, our Countenance ſhould loath, and our 
Hand drive away. Our Countenance is ſeen, before 


Action, Intent, Remiſs, Proud, Haughty, Languid, 
Briſk. They, as well as the Forehead, receive a 


Knitting, Lowring or Extending the Brows. Small 

is the motion of the Noſtrils and Lips, unleſs in Scorn 
and Contempt. We ought always to ſpeak more 
with the Mouth than the Lips. The Neck ſhould be 


ward. Without the Hands the Action would be but 
lame and weak : and it can hardly be expreſſed, 
what variety of motion they may be applied unto; 


theſe (as i may ſay) Speak themſelves. Vet in the 
management of theſe the Orator's Geſture muſt at- 
tend the Senſe more than the Words; and his beha- 


Nature. The Feet ſhould be fteddy, ſeldom moving 
backwards or forwards; except upon great neceſſity, | 
"A RAGE will compoſe his Voice and Geſture 
beſt, it he firſt conſiders, ob and Before vhm he 
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cloſe to his Subject, and t 


. 


Prince, Senate, Magiſtracy, Common DOPE before 
a Pub ick and a Private Audiencde. 
Then; his Action, as Fred Words, mult e ever keen 


e ſeveral Pars Wh On- | 


. a 7 ip TY: x 
d. (for | 


* Proeme or Eqordianis to be. pronoun ed, 
he moſt part, and where there is 15 emergent ne- 
— 2 for the. contrar 2 Mildly, for making gains 
_ favour, more than Mc 22 
The Narration muſt Familiar, and, next to 
common ordinary diſcourſe. 
The Ade ben muſt be Briſk, Fervent,, Preſ- | 
buy 
The Peroration or! Epilogue, if it contai ns the Enu- 
meration of many 55 s, muſt dwell in. reckoning 
up thoſe particulars : It the Auditory is to be ſtirred 
7; it ought to be lively; z if to be appeaſed, ſoft; 8 
to be meved to pity, ſweet and mourning; | : 
Befides, ſince every thing becomes not every one, 
> beſt Actors can t act all parts; but pleaſe only 
ey. Act, what beſt agrees with their Natural 
—*— ee there Bes th the great Myſtery of the 
Art, to examine and know one's A” and. to 
do nothing but what is becoming and proportionable 
to them, by conforming the Action not more to the 
common Rules than to the bent and diſpoſition of 
ature 
In \theCloſe of all, let (what ought to be inevery 
ES elſe, ſo alſo here). an even meaſure or Mean be 
obſerved, I would have an Orator, not a Comedian. 
The Oration conſiſts in Action, not in a Theatrical 
Imitation, or Geſticulation. . 
The, Orator's Character can t yet % en un- 


leſs (with. Epineilies ) we. require him to 
man. 


Let. therefore every Writer have always. this = | 
Tous aim to do good: to, the Fr to promote Vir- 
tue, 


* 


XN and let nothing drop from his pen, which bor- 
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be Big Gra mar. 34 


ders never ſo _tittle upon Vice and * the leaſt 
tendency to corrupt good Manners. 


Ry have given my young Grammarian a ſhort view 
Oratory and Poetry; and leſt after ſuch a pleaſing 
e ſhould on 7 ſudden flight his Gradhriar 5 
whic 15 the belt and only fatindation for not onlx 
thoſe two, but all other Aut and Sciences; I ſhall 


Bot di ſmiſs him, till i have led him back again to 


it; and laid before him ſomething, which j had in the 
fo oregoing Inſtitution omitted on N and reſers 
ved br the een n 


* 

4 
5 
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Appendix Cb ning Ei- 
Jogy, or the Derivation and 
| Compoſition | of . 
e 2 24. 1. t.. | 


IN gli Words may "be q Gel Bom or looks: 
ded with other Words of their Own or of a Fo- 
reign Original, as Greek, Latin, Saxon, French, &c. 
But before 1 proceed farther, it will be neceſſary (for 
the helpof the Reader) to give here a Saxon Alphabet; 
becauſe ſome Saxon words have been before (p. 1 25. 
and 142.) and many more will be hereafter inſerted 
in this Appendix. | 


«h —— 


ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPRST 
E h1 L 


R BL De F K L NO PRS T 
TH UW V Z. 
r 

abedefghiklmnoprstth uw 

ns: ads p 
| * 1 2. . CT 
xX 2. LE 


An Engliſh Derivative i is derived from an Eneliſh 
Primitive either without any alteration z as the laft, 
0 af, 15 126. : 


4 . 
: be Ln. REO 
C py * \ 
CJ 9 
n 5 * av, - 
8 : 


Or with ſome Alteration only of Pronunciation; 


e. g. 4 bow (arcus), a bow (inclinatio af og 160 
bow '(flefere) : of the Quantity; as (ro ep) cloſe 


ſhorter than ts cloſe. Read p. 90, 1353535. 
Or of the letters or ſyllables by ſome Grammati- 
cal Figure: e. g. Elleipſis; 1. Aphæreſis, as eſcape 
ſeape. 2. Syncope; as rborough through, 3. Apo- 
cope-4:as ferebt fer, p. 20 ũ//%½%ʃbBlin»iü ; onpiring} 

Pleonaſmus; 1. Proſtheſis, as like alike, p. Io. 
2. Epentheſis, as die dice, p. 56. 3. Paragoge, as 
„„ 4 NN e Ye ny 
Enallage; as bind bond. 


. Foe” \ Ky z. : 2 322 * oy * * * * 9 
_ — $ _ WP 
By = - . ; 
We” * 


An Engliſh Word may be derived from a Word in 
another language; either without any Alteration; as 
vultur, miniſter, ſpecimen,” appendix, author, rector, 
credit, audit, circuit, puiſſant, certain, grandeur. 
Or with ſome Alteration of Pronunciation, as con- 
rage change are pronounced in Engliſh with a d be- 
fore the g; _ the f is pronounced in Engliſh, 
ſilent in French: and of Accent, as parole parole, 
Or of the Letters and Syllables by ſome Gramma- 
, SY, | 
- Elleipfis. 1. Aphareſis, as ds ng /far, urdage gr em 
plaſtre plaiſter, avunculus uncle, Ægyptius gypſy, boſpi- 
ral ſpittle, incendo (i burn) encenſoir cenſor, ñ̃emang 
among, eſcarlate ſcarlee. N 5 
2. Syncope, as apprenti apprentice prent ice, Molds 


sign monaſtery minſter, yuors palſy, welegornve. = 


parſly, BdXoapor balm, Qailaoia fancy, we UTE@gS 
| proſbyter prieſt; Braopnuia blaſphemy blame, magiſter 
maſter, ciuitas city, maſculus male, procurator proctor, 
venenum venom, periculum peril, vere dium (truly 
ſaid) verdid, ſanctuarium ſanfluary ſentry, ſuperpel. 
licium ſurplice, peounia (money) penny (the plural 7 
pence by the tranſpoſition of the c in pecunia), impe- 
razor emperor, dotarium A 45 „ latrocinium 


246 Te Engliſh Grange, . 
vicecomes viſcount; Fo pariſbon parſon, Jarrifay 


ſexton (by turning c f into the conſonant x) 3 Scores 
yourb ;, Grenpopd Oxford, cynmꝝ king, berepd Beſt; 


_ bouteille bottle, La bart tle, uouriture nurture, yu? 


70quet parrer; tourterelle (turtur) turtle. - 


3. Apoco 5 as cones bypocrita Iypoerite Virgo 
virginis ( ny many words take the characteriſtick of 


the Genitive) virgin, boſpes boſpitis bat, adamas 


adamantis adamant, cliens clentis client, natio na- 
rionis nation; longus long, confilium counſel, capitalir 
capital, capitolium capitol, relictus reli, N carp, 
credo creed, Tzcan 10 teach, peohran to. fab £ (and in 
many ſuch Saxon Infinitives „as coman to come, 
Feallan zo fall, &c.) onbuvan about, bepphan — 
(and in many ſuch Particles, as beneoþan, bu van, 
pihuran, Sc.) enterrer to enter (from terra earth), 
but zo enter or go in intrare. 

Some words are derived bath from the Nominative 


and Genitive ; as xNipa οννẽ,C clime climate. 


Some come from oblique caſes of Verbs, 1. 6. _ 
other tenſes beſides the-Preſent, as the Perfect, e.g 


diſpono diſpoſui to diſpeſe, claudo clauſe to cloſe, valeo 


valui to value. Some verbs come from Farticiples; q 


as confireor confe us i confeſs. 


Pleonaſmus. . Profiliclis as arduns herd, read 7 


already, moſt almoſt. 


2. Epentheſis; as v eboir, Populus people, gov 
gon imprenable impregnable. one 2 0 
3. Paragoge ; as compaſſion: —— . vi- 


Aorious , aden againſt; ; and therefore the ee is 
in gainſay. 


+ Enallage. Metatheſis ; as Set ftrow, eorvus Crow, 


por: ſharp, peprcan ro t. pepe freſo rende 


render, diſaſtre diſaſter, deu due. 


Antitheſis; as u 2 box on the ear, ing en. 5 


pire, c Fon even, roche (Tupes ) rock, 


— 


R * 2 
2 J a 3 X 


1 As fende (boly ) ſaint, ſcriprura (toriti 
ſeripturs, gie. (hot) Bible; e 5 1 — 
to Proper Names, not to Appellatives, as ſaint Peter, 
not 4 ſaint man, but a boly man. the two laſt are 
applied particularly to the Bible or God's Book, as 
boly ſeripnore, not luman ſeripture but buman Wri- 
Ting. WEIS 
Again ſome are refirained to a Technical ſenſe; 
vomen tempus, noun ſignifieth only a . 
Part of Speech, zenſe the time of a Verb; but name 
and time are general. 
In French, ſaint eſcriture nam tens are not of ſuch 
a reſtrained but of a general ſenſe, 

Thus the words beef, veal, mutton (bos REP vi- 
dale, Fr. buff, veau, mouton * are uſed only for the 
fleſh 'of thoſe dead creatures, when in French they 
M ignify the creatures e themſelves whether grad or 
alive. . 


Some words have a different Etymology but . 
| fame ſenſe ; as zbe regal or royal or kin ly dignity, 
regal from the Latin rex regis, royal from the French 
roy, kinely from the Englith king. h 

Others ſomewhat vary the ſenſe ; as * loo! 
or according to law (from lex logis ), be is byal or 


obedient to bis N a oy), it is 3 for ms 
| or 1 may do it 


_ - Some words W the ſane 3 aſe 2 diffe- 
rent ending; as bumilit bumble, humbleneſs bumility 
Er. bumilite ), vallis valley or vals Fr. valze. - 

In ſome the original word is not uſed; as barba 
( beard) barber, Jour (day ) Journey, plaints plaintiff. 


An Engliſh Compound may be made of Engliſh 
words only, either without or with alteration ; 3 as 


* 74 of ſaxony) oa | 
R 4 Or 


Or of words borrowed from 8 3 3 as 


| orthography (p. 24. I. 25. ), joint: beir ( junctus joined 
bares heir), Surry (rudð ſouth nea river), ns gout or 
5 bogo (baut bigh- gout taſt). 
The Simple, whence the San made, is 
| ſometimes; in uſe, ſometimes not z as Gialey &ur- 


Sidleg) theater amphitbeater, ( clamo proclamo) claim 


proclaim, prize enterprize ; ſynod, comfort (p- 1 16, 
117.), (pardonner) to pardon (or forgivs)7p. 
' The Parts of a Compound are not always of the 
ſame language; as re- a Latin Particle and Parite, 
infant- baptiſm infans Banos ) ; angel. worſbip 
(Av.), partake (pars), Rutland (pus red, Camb- 
dens Britan.), journey-man (journte day). 

- . The Compounding parts are ſometimes of the ane 


6 gnification z as full fill, to , which 1 is Pleonaſ- 


mus, as in the Engliſh phraſe fil it full. 


The Compound word ſometimes goes off ban the 


fignification of the Simple, p. 110. 


I ſhall conclude all with an Etymological Alpha- 


bet, wherein will be given a Specimen of the ſeveral 


changes in the Derivation of Engliſh words from 


Greek, Latin, Saxon, Engliſh and French e all 
the Letters of the Alphabet. 8 


An ETYMOLOGICAL ALPHABET. ' 


1 . here to be ſoguſt as to own, that i have e in this | 
great help from the very Reverend and Learned Dr. e 8 * | 
Slax. Gram, and Mr. Skhinner's Etymologicum. 


& 


A. 

Elleipſi is. 

| Aphæreſi 18; As me to milk a6. for x 3 Fr. 
adantauard, vangard; alembick, limbeck alarum, la- 
rum g rinſay, pH x | Syn: 


VOWELS. «174-216 | 
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Syncope; 5 As ear . ek rang declen 
: Fr. venaiſon veniſon cleave cleft, leave left, P- 55. 15. 
cauſe accuſe, p. 85. 8 
Apocope; as _— cke Penna ker, done pre - 
Apa clock. | ee 


Pleonaſinus : 
Proſtheſis; as ualro n 


Epentheſis; as attineo' attain Fr. reprocher” re- 
proach, 1 e i | 


Enallage . 
"Antitheſi is. A for b 
E: as elder alderman; currens 6 running ) eurrant; Bl 
querela quarrel. 
Iz; as bilanx. e e language ; 10 lein, 
began ; ſing, ſang, p. 87. LI6GH © 
; as Noy yn lancea lance, nomen name ; Ff voult 
wee heopen heaven, come camo, P. 85. 
U; as cura care [alſo a cure]. © 
"MW; as glzv glad, zfoen after. 
EO; as beopm barm, eom am. 


8 


e 


ON Ai for + | 
Ex as addy Addy velum vail, Fr. 4 7 cerif 


3 ; as pena _ 


| A for 
Ka. as s teach _ p. 88. I. penult. 


. . AW for 
EE; ws ſaw. 


; Syllabical 


* Ff* * 
1 


% 


* 2 * * 9 * * AS ER; A 
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. -ape.; as bond Cs. parent En e 


| 15 5 lingua (tongue ) _ uage, inberit_ berit 


his ending 3 Is uſed 10 Frenc words, ny the three 


\ 


7 coor 3 as mount mountain, fen Fenced ; bn 


eamain. The French ending 2 1s Ane, as nne, | 


campagne; but fontaine. 


4411; as bury buriall. This is Is borrowed from the 
| Latin alis; 3 as canalis canal. 


able; as agree agreeable, F rom the Latin ali, 6 


2s amabilis amiable. 
Lance; as ally alliencs,. inberit He Wt ani W 


the Latin -antia ,. eee whunudence,” p. wh 


1 2. 

-ary; as probed Se And theſe alſo are 
from and in imitation of the . as neceſſs neceſ- 
ien. ocabulum vocalularium a vocabulary, 


ef” "ks hs. 
* , g 2 * . a 
; * N 7 « _—_— 

* „. . * 13 16 * F448 - « | 7 

0 p W _ 5% Ih, $ 2 * 1 . * z aw # * 

Ellcipf is. 


* 8 ; adi biſbo | Fe. 3 3 


ſquire (p. 207. I. 20. ), Ae on uadron, eſclave 
Have, e 45 3 41 eſchafſqut ſcaffold, eſtriver ſtrive, 
anchor ſtanch. example ſampls; where x is divi- 


ded into c / (p. 9. 1. penult.) and e is loſt as well as 
the e. Thus extraneus eftrange ſtrange. | 


| Sy ncope ; as yiegv© crank; tenpirns eremita ber- 
mit. dealla gall, copeand toward. feed: fed, p. 86. 


I. 10. cleave clave, p 85. l. 12. ſpeak Heu, 40 
deptb. 


Apocope; as d alce elk. 


Pleonaſmus. 


Proſtheſis; as fronfu ſpouſe eſpouſe, acer cache: 


Paths ſtate hare, ſtabilio — eſtabliſh, 


Epen- 


- 


 Epentheſis ; 83 8 pax pacis drape, e concofus. 
Fr. rame, roam of paper. high beigbhltr. 


Enallage 7 5 
N ; as ae is v onou need conſe, 1 che | 
ent, 25 
2 — is. E for 0 
Az; as balteus belt, ales elk, charns ( Fan 1 Fr. 
cberir eberiſb, ambaſſadeur embaſ ador, hang bench. 
war were, p. 68. man men, p; 56. draw drew, p. 85, 
damn condemn, Ibid. 5 | 
I, as xisn ciſta ebeſt, criſta creſt, inimicus enemy, 
rriplus treble, littera letter, Sjazxov© diaconus deacon. 
ß; as brother brethren (from the old Saxon ſingu- 
lar bnedep), older elder (p. 5 2, 56.) . bebold bebeld 
(p. 86. ), throw threw (p. 85.) broad breadth, ſtroug 
ſtreged, long length, woden wedneſ day, næcod naked 
U ; as Teuram trepan, red dreggs, ulmus eim. 
as Wanvegs Papyrus paper. .ypel evil. 
A: v Ay aquitas equity. pæne there. 
AI; as Fr. vinaigre vi neger. 
Il; as Fr. Kalt biſtet. 


" foal and mute.in Words of a Latin Original for 
E final and moveable ; as conclave conclave. 
»A, ia, -is, o, um, us; as cauſa cauſe, abundau - 
tia abundance, magnitudo magnitude, mi raculum 1 
Tacls, wſus uſe. 


- Diphthongs - 


e EA for 
M: as aqui la Fr. aigle r = 
AU; as autis ear. 
A, as — 
OI ; as Fr. lotfir leaſure. 
H; as SN S- zelus zeal. 


* as Lum praſe 3 fit Heal. 


| 
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| _ ow! bowler, Fr. zoils toilet. 


. ä 
IT; as pyrum pear; dye Aud, P 88. 
O; as Vor beat. Le 18 


EE PIs 


00; as as foor (wocbg) feet ( us „ 36. 700th 


( c) teeth (dentes), brood ar 
O00; as bo thee. 


Az; as Par Fr. Pair Peer. ; 
O; as bos bovts Fr. vo beef. us deed. 1 . 
1 Kings 18. . - 0 
| 22 Endings. . 


in mY in Plural Nouns * as chick WIT ws 56 ) 
Chicken i is alſo uſed in the Singular, and chickens in 


the Plural, Marzh. 23. 37. In Participles T; as Bind 
bound bounden, beat beaten, forget forgot forgotten, 


Smite ſmit ſmitten. In wann tight lighten, firength 


ſtrengi ben, p.87. I. 4. 
* Thus ſeveral nouns of the Anglo-Saxon: Lan. 


guage form their plural by n ; as ylspe ylopan. | 


+ Thus Anglo-Sax. zebunden ZeFunden. _ 
-er (Comparative, p. 43.) Verbal, not only ſi igni- 


fying the Perſon, as read reader (p. 89.), but the 


Thing, as pray prayer. Or Nominal, as artifice arti- 


Heer. widow widower, rivus Fr. riviere river. Soorpel | 


vobypellep. : 

-eſt Superlative, p. 43. 

er; as chariot charioteer, career ale Fr. car- 
jere, arreers (or arrears) from arriere. 

ern; as eaſt eaſtern. 55 

-eſs or -efſe or -e in Feminins varied from Maſculins: ; 


as patron patroneſs, governor gaverneſs (p.89.), Emperor 
Empreſs, Prince Princeſs, Duke Dutcheſs, Marquis 


Marchioneſs - protector protereſs (from the Latin or 
-ix, protector protectrix), Francis Frances. © 
et Diminutive (p. 45.); as banner e Fill 


J. 


E * 
1 
2 „ 
„ 
- 7 — "1 
_ a 2 $ <—y 
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2 * Nees, as penicillum . Ame a hoe 
116, doubt 9. 8. I. 22.), poſitura poſture, Habilio efta- 
Bliſb; Fr. chapitre chapter, capitaine n #axcliey 
buckler, biais Lias. 5 ee —_ 1 a 


Pleonaſinus. NT | | 
-» Epentheſis ; as vanus vain, . 8 nga | 
reiew, relevo relieve, frufius fruit (or from fruitus, 


which is read in ſome old r e er, 


ene oi. 


» 


Evallage, Tong Ws: 


©: Metatheſis ; as «brevis brief, \ 

Antitheſis. I for 

A z as labium lip... -caminus þ (or by Meta- 
theſis of the 5 0. dos n⁴ impoſtume, with m inſerted 
for pins.” . cara eight (or ei for the Lain 0 
o %— Nö Big 

Ez; éas aer air, en, Bleſs %%. 

O; as nox nigbt, do did, p. 66. 

. 3-28 Jux 450 uſt lift.” 

as wi? fire, ve; ſir. e hive. 
EO; as beope bright. EA; as neah nigh. | 
OU ; as louſo mouſe lice mice picks: muy TIT yr 


N proud pride. 


. z a8 2 Kalle, l. 
Diphthong IE final from | IE 
dico er ag! ne magnife. 


þ 5 
0 N 
— 


45a 1,» Syllabical Ending 


ing in \Participles (p. 71. ); as be * love 
loveing (for it is alſo ſpelt thus, when the verb ends in 
-e quieſcent), read reading. In Nouns, as morn me 
ning, even evening. In Sarau Patronymicks z 


410 


bos | 


= "wy 


' Fobpolping wy Fs 22 
this Patronymick form in ſome words; as world 


Cad.. 


The Enplliſh in ils 


worldling or a ſon of tbe world, an Hebraiſm (p. 2120, 
as in Greek f i 1d aiav©» d rhe childrey of this 
world; Luke 16.8. D as neſi ae 188 
ſuckling, hire hieling, l reling for vel Ang. 

ioner; as pariſh + roma 1 

0 for the Latin eo; AS exerceo i ll. 


ie Imitative (from 'the Latin - iſſo, as . pv 
2 my father); as eritick eriticize, patron farre- | 


28,” ſolemn. ſolemnize... 
i . in Nominals with a diniinutive ſenſe or other- 


wiſe; as child childiſh, ſlave ſlaviſh, ague aguiſb, beathen 


beatheniſh (P. 45-) ape apiſh. Nationals; as Jewiſh, 
Britiſh, Daniſh ,, thus the Saxon in -15c, as Engleijc. 
| on from = hn — 71 -e0, — 5 
relinquo relinquiſh, publico publi ngueo languiſb, 
finio Finiſh. | 80 from the French 5, as fournir to fur. 


77 


GH as arccarift, lingua linguiſt, foe flarly flower 


floriſt ; from the Latin -:ſta, as epigramma epigram- 
| marita, epigram opigr ammartit: oy maker of epigrams, 
-iſter ; as choir choriſter. © 
iſi from the Latin mus ; Lare der. 
Pagan _—_— 1 0. 


Elleipſis. 1 Yet! 5 
Fyncope; as G 1 apoſtle, ccd 
rabola parable, yovu genu. Knee; corona crown ; . Fr. 
houclier buckler, (burſa) bourſe' burſer, couftume cu- 
ſtom, bouton burton; coutelier\ curler, mouſtard mu- 
ftard, rourner ( T&v@- rorno ) turn, jouſter juſts, 


— ſouiller fully; ; bouſwife buſwife, ſboor ſhot 9 0 * moon 


more. 


Apocope; as s conſulto ne e e 


Pleonaſinns. = 
" Proftheſi is ; as' une is ounce Gre ana). 


Epen 


F- 7 


2. 


pen 


| : Fond (but.refundo refund), bonor 2 (tree) 
bpan groan, boc book, ay _ 


45 bole 


 Epentheſis| 3 as pus muy woe, on 1000 ſro Lee. 


cook, anxins anxious, abundp abound, e do con- 


arbour, double duplus, dubito doubt; n —_ 


Enallage. may cer on -_T. . 
Metatheſis ; as devs brow. VVV 
Antitheſis. O for 
A; as mater mother, frater rake, ate noſe ; 

Fi, caſaque caſſock ;, ham from, amang among, mape 

ny, Tayel ſoul. 

Ez as rie gs other, prflivn: reſina raſin, ce dla delphi- 

* Fr. dauphin dolphin, vermis worm, get got, Hem 86. 


2 ſongs. * «beds, Þ- 85. Fr. baun 


U as unus one, communis common (but the Oy 


B 70 commune); ; clugga clock , Fr. vuide voide. 


; as hypnec hornet, rp mere n (where 


alſo o > for e 3 


a» 3 ag Nαοw d camomil, - 
, as plaude. explode (b. B5.),.reftauro reflar; 
aurum or. | 
. 28 er F Nr benen N. 86, 88. 


5 ad. 1 
2 F 3 4444 


ee. 


e 2 
AU; as clauſtrum. cloiſter 3- Or for e from ates 
U; E punctum point. 1 


\ 


2-02, yh ry 


4 


00 6 
A; as bebalf beboof, ſtand ſtood (n VE. caſt RO 
rate took, p. 86,85, 
EE; as feed food. 
Ez. as me de ſmooth, . RES 
3, as un moon. eff hEts ie 
5 F as Sos door, 2 . ; | O | 


W 9%, #4 6: 1 
. * — * 8 


* EEB as . beagle ſeek ſongbr, p. 88. 


Br 


P- 87. brin broughr, - 


bough 88. 5111 
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douzaine dozen, 


een 


Aa 


Epentheſis; as mon- mount, angor oY * 


abor Fr. dobaucbe an comes count > bora bour. | 


Enallage. lf NT 15 eee 5 
Metatheſis; as mis count, hack i 
Antitheſis. U for 
A; as bang hung, p.86. 

E; as Tic S turpentine. 
* as vrrbsnu impoſtume, p. 253. 116. 
Iz as. fling flung, p. 86. bind bundle. | 
O; g 08 curtiuas curtain, ALI 45, 2 ih 
YL; as yTemeTT wurmoſt, 
(er n eel Ii Ve e 28 5 


1 Syllabical Ending. n 


ure; as pleaſe pleaſure, furniſh Fes furniture Harb 
ture ( 2 being cut off). In imitation ot. the Latin r; 
as gricultura riculti vc. 33 Toe: 


„A; as ahe ought, 5. 125. can cole , . 8. | Patt 
I; as Sys conch 50. fu found, p.86. will wil, 


Syncope; as corpus umd ö TY whe 
c s filent), ambulo amble, ſecula ſickle; — 
. receptacle, aula ball, a alarun "_ Lode eouvrir ene 


A 0 


* 13 245 I N ae 


X or ater for the San 5 a5 lex layal law, 
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Enallage, 455 
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pie 28 8 fow by Metatheſis. _ Were 5 


unn EN eee IE 1 


z as lex legis loyal (Fr. and Engl.), nam Fr. 


longes loyns, alſo loins. 6 


y. 
I in words, which have loſt their Latin ending 1g, 


A, um, or Greek -£3as neceſſarius neceſſary, gloria gloty, 


mſterium whſtery, epos ippocrif is bypocriſy. 


8yllabical Endings 


In Evpliſh words, tome or Adverbs; as blood 
; 1 'beart bearty, bumble — miſe cable * | 


_ rably. 
In Words derived from Latin : y for -a, -as, or in 


Nouns ; -ico, · eo in Verbs: as uſura uſury, _— lis 


: berty, furor fury; ; applico apply, ſuppleo erb y. 


CONSONANTS 


hrt is. 


the compounding Prepoſition ob-, P. 4 Tr 


| Pleotiafinus. e 


Proſtheſis; as pnyvupi frag 70 briatli 


This proſthetick g is much uſed before e by che Æolick Dialz | 


—_— the Greeks. But of the * between the Greek and La- 


Syneope z laninas, i. e. aſs FI the lambi, In. 
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tin gift 1 a treatiſe by it fr ve come bereift; at eee | 

the Greek Grammar, 1 S 0. wats ul My : 

Epentheſis; eſpecially after n, de 

tween n und Je, as nunerus un a. ca wy po 

memini remember, cucumer cucumber ; Ng . 

; r humble, tremulus nr diſimulo diſſemble. 
In the compounding Particles am-, p.107. com- 785 

emb is uſed ſeparately in Saxon. * 0 nes 

Paragoge; as Nie elimb, como comb 5 but dis thi 

for p is borrowed n the perfect compſi * 


tbumb. f wh | . 1059 41 11110 RS Fa 


Enallage. . | 4 . 5 Ta \ Oe, _= 5 +, 
Antitheſis. B for 8 3 
M; as marmor marble (where ab. 1 ha » 

P pile ball, e e le G. Ar: 7750. 6 
2 biſbop. 8 
O, F; as ande bald, ib bear ;  frater brother. © 


Elteipſis eros! oleh tithe ah 
- Syneope; as: pice pie; ſocurur Fr. eur ſure, decreſeo. 
decreaſe, Fr, eſclave ſtave. SE EE . 
ne a „ i e e 
. Proſtbeſte = a8 repo props 0 Ge d e 
Epentheſis; as die 3 p. $6- Obs 
75 n E a 


Enallage. 


Metatheſis; as vox vocis voice. 

Antitheſis. C for | 

oB1 im the co nding repoſitions * a p.115. 5 
1; as yt MY rane, Nip touch (t the A Ration 

being move Thom the firſt ſyllable to the laſt; p.1 75. 

D in the compounding u. ad-, Dy Wan 

K; as xa call. 1 

ö -QU a8 quigtus coy, quinque r. cinque. | 
; as-defonſio defence, monſs mice, . 56. | WY 


ic 6. 


Row 
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= + hf e, ws 
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klei 2 5 | By ; 
= Syncope 3, as crudeljs cruel, cradity elne difiders 
| def ire, 0 
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\Fitiontia potionc run, 


dee, as jo. i ... 


ey ſignifies an Ae Latin -riz ut ; 45 be : 
agiſtrat ee Magifrac, 
1 . Epiſcopatus Epiſcopacy. - 


Abatia Abbacy, 


K 


for 


p 16. _ 
SCH "I as eee 8 3 
. 18 W hd woes 3 ee 0 em. 25 
T., as 3 7. . 
"8183 as lugga clock. ES ata 
K; as pordour volk. e 
e 
i 28 Vat 


obedio obey, prada prey, fidelitas fealty, video 


godypel goſpel. 
Apocope; as ende ſean 5 1 


i 
Pleonaſmus. Gy 
Epentheſis; as d and; 15 e. g. Ae generis 


gender, cineres (aſhes) Fr. cendres 1 tener tende 


tender. I © 8, e. 8. Fr, bonger b 
n 92 © Pars- 


4 2&5 Lis * 
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aud > 5 
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repoſition 4. P. 115. 
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oge; as 7 — Fr. fon Þ Was 1 bike, 


Qadds _— lænan lend ſpall ſhould, will would, can 
could... 5 as love N die de dead, 5. Jr, | 
88. | 
Enallage. | 5 

Müetatheſi is; as prada Fr are, ae, TE 

n E 3 beard.” = SBS. 


Wis K; as make made, p -86. „ unleſs ON oor contra 
from maked k being *. out. 5 
I; as revs dregs, trabo draw, metallym dal, fu 
bitaneus ſudden, mens mentis mind. æxte p adder. | 
 xodems Fr. cartes cards. 


©; as veg door; Syte daughter, the aſpirati on 
| being mov from the beginning to the middle. 5 
TH; as murther murder, p. 208. 1. 9. . 


F 'DG for 
C; as - + 1K Fr. loge lodge. 


Ei ; AS IN perdix parnrdge ; a al * rd 
and / inſerted. 


I French; as goujon (for the Greek 105 uu, | 
| * 1 
pPyllabical Endings. 


. which ſignifies chiefly ſome Office or Qua- 
lity; as king kingdom cyndome, wiſe wiſdom nan; ; 
chriſtian Grieche. - 5 

der; as remain W (from the old Fr. remain- 

dre) or remnant (ſync. for remainant). 


"cred; a8 Kin kindred, ſpelt alſo kinred. 


Elleipſs. F 
Aphareſis ; as franum Fr 2 rains. 
Syncope; as hapuc bam k. | 

Plednaſmus. 

„eee 3 as lagena flagon.. 


$4.6 8 


5 5 4 
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_ Enallage, ; 8 e 
Antitheſis. F for : 


4 


B in the compounding Prepoſitions ob- ſub-, p. II f. 


far, wane father, wu fre. Fr. eſcharpe ſcarf, 
P in the compounding Prepoſition 1 D. 8. 
V; as brevis brief ſalvo ſalvus ſave ſafe, bos bovis 
beef; Cleave cleft, P- 88. give git. 2 208 4 1 


FT AC. 3 
); as x6QuEy copbinus coffin, « 


pyllabical Ending. 


. 
5 % 


Jul; as mercy merciful (changing y into i, when it 
leaves off to be final), i. e. full of mercy ; for Adje- 
Eves as well as Subſtantives put their Genitive be- 

: fore them, omitting the ſign, P. 143, 177. 


| Fenda... 6 


Iicoriſb. 


Svyncope; as fragilis frail, yiſas giant, plant ago 


I plantaginis plantain, regula rule, jungo join, conſtringo 


conſtrain, denego deny; pagus (country-town ) Fr. com- 


to ſupply the defect of g. In Ouſua phlegm, g is 
ſilent. Php · dæ p friday, rnægol ſnat!. 
Apocope; as hung boney. 
Pleonaſmus. | „ 
Epentheſis; as extraneus Fr. eſtrange ſtrange; 
douairiere (dotaria) dowager ; often before b, as peoh 
rough, hlihan laugh, eahxa (oo) eight. 


0 8 N 
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Enallage. 


B, P, II; as 8 ab of of, pro Pon for, wôp po 5 
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| Aphreſis; as zip if, gomang among, 1anveſta = 


pagnon companion, where the i (as before in join) ſeems | 


Enallage. A e 
Metatheſis; z as po een, vel 


bon i N Ia 1 
Antithelis. 0 fr | 
B ITY abies 4, 250 6 In oY comparing Prepoſi- 
tion ab-; 


115. 

ES e ar fe p. 9.0. Ker Ager, ee 
judge, leuca hag ; Teþepme = ihe Nach Ly 
taugbt, beſeech beſoughr, Pads 

D in the compounding repoſi tion ad, b. I I 2. 

Jconſonant; as Fr. jartiers garter. 

K; as ce ανν draco'dragon; clerk Gadget bin ) 
clergy ; rank range. 
| as aquila aigle eagle; colloquor collogue (p. 9.) 
or elle the Latin 95 Is for the Greek 75 loquor i ſpeak 
Ton * 3 3 85 


rio eapy, ds ali, aue, Jeri ren 


XL ty TE 1 ren gg &S KN N 1 


„ _ ee LY | 
C; as nox nottis night, lux lucis ele, reflue hp . 


n 


(from tego), delecto deligbt. 
K; as ſeek. ( ſeeſted) x" br, p . 88. 


" GH is put in been IS 3 2 Fr. haut ban ty, 
where gb is ken from bigh. oh Sf) 


r 13 
Ends ſome Nominals ; 3 as fly flight, ſee E. 


H the harſh Spirit, b. 15. 8 5 


| Elleip is ( p. 18. J 1.) 5 
_ Apherehis; as by it, habilis hs. 18. I Wet” 
FSyncope; as 2 ſetatica, p-. 18. I. 2. Snowegs 


2 treaſure J Fr. eſcbaſfant (or eſebaffautr), 7 ] 
574 | | 


Apocope 3 as ver theft 


Pleonaſinus. 


: Pleonaſonus. 5 | 
Proſtheſis; as ignuirns 33 outs WU bow). 
Hires (bope, whence with the ſenſe a little altered) 
help; aula ball, owl bowlet, EN. (nation) beathen: 
thence ibn erhnicſt beatbeniſh. Thus Derivatives 
may be Dicatalects, of two; or Tricalects, of three, 


c endings, according to their ' Original, 5. 247- 1 24, 


2% 
Epentheſis ; a8 dg * es walne pater fa 
iber, carmen (verſe) charm, nepor nephew, caftigo 
ee caro carnis ( fleſh) charnel-bouſe, caput Fr. cha- 
; pies ebapter, Toas tres three, tu thou. 
Para 3 28 arcus arch, Fr. hanc Sax. bene bench. 
 Enallage, 
Metathoſiss a8 before the Saxon P, e. 8. hyzro 
| wboar, hpy why, hpzp where. 
Antitheſis. H * 
K, C; as *#iegs cornu horn, aagdia cor hn 
rel ſhovel, bigcop (Eier.) Vale, Fepye fe, 
Nog. 8 Engliſh, p. 254. J. 15. , 
x Syllabical Endings. 


-bold; EO houſe Jouſbold, rbreſb threſhold (one of the : 


"3 concurring Hs being taken away for Euphony) . 
HbBoead and -hood, which Gait the ſtate, condition 
or nature; as amian n ni og mæden- had, child 


childhood, knight knightbood, brother brot herboad, falſe 


| Falſobood; God Godbead, man manhood. Theſe anſwer 
to the end ity for the Latin -Htas, Diviniſus Divi- 
nity, ee ace eee yoo 


8 J Sor 
T; as yayclrns gagates jet. 
GU or W; as Fr. guerre war jar. 


lous. . 
k. 

8 ncope; as irc (ten d xaos decauus dean. 
* th as xa (ten decem) ce Pls: 


8 4 


Z; as CD zelus zealous elapypuc Fr. zeln. jea- 


Pleonaſinus. SE TR k 

| Proſtheſis; as nodus FRAN or from bn, l is 
from nefto, c being tranſpoſed by Metatheſis. . 

|  Paragoge 3 as e per nh nr | TER 


| Enallag EE * | | 
Antitheſis. K for > 1076 # 
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C; as arca ark, næcod naked, cn 5 cake 1 
knigbr. 


F, G; as 70 nee, pe buon, gnavus nave, p. 5, 
9. jugum yoke. \ 


U; as coquus cook , Fr. quay, key for ſhips. "=" 
X; as dux Fr. duc duke.” Or elſe the E is for e, 
one of the two conſonants, of which is made. 


CH from the Greek X; as XpjsoQ% / Chriſtopborus 
Chriſtopher (whence the Nick- name) Kit 0 pr 46.) 


| Syllabical Ending. 


Ein Diminutive, p. 45. 


| Elleip ſis. 8. 


1 as Nate azur; Fr. lingot ingot. | 
Syncope; as s fey, ſatvo ſave, ſatvator Jenin, | 
caſtelhim caſtle. ds 
Pleonaſinus, 18 
Epentheſis; as d a axis 4 


F Paragoge 3 as you Enos. Fr. genouil (Lat. geniculum) 
neel * | 


Enallage 


Metatheſis; as dieb 91 01 almond 0 8 3), 
| fot 4 — ſpoil, 


Anti- 
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"aa . 
D in the compounding Prepoſit tion abs p. 1 1. 

5 Rz; as peregrinus pilgrim, purpura purple, marmor 
mwarbls, turtur turtle or by contraction from Fr, zour- 
zerelle, In the Nick-names Mary Mol, Sarab Sal, In 
the compounding Prepoſition inter-, p. 115. 


N in the vulgar pronunciation of chimney as chim- 


ley. In the compounding Prepoſition in-, p. 115. 

| U French, as r7oyaute royalty, communaute commo- 
naliy (or elſe I is omitted 1 in the modern French ſpel- 

ling, royaulrs royaute z and i is left out of the CR 


regalitas, as Principalitas Fr. Principalit# or Princi- 


pautẽ er paticy ), veau (vitulus) veal, nouveau no- 
vel (novellus), maquereau mackerel, And in French 
the end -, for · au, is uſed before a vowel; as un bean 
; Aeon, un bel enfant, un bel bomme. 


Syllabical Endings. 


0 VOY 3 as know Knowlede 1 
oel Diminutive; as bil 7 billock, bul be * 
if they muſt of neceſſity be ſpelt by 1], the ending 
8 ftrip flribling, found found- 
ling; as under underling, ſtrip ſtripling, found foun 
ling, fond fondling, ſee ne Pr 2 25 4 it 
| -leſs Negative; as father fatberleſs. Thus in the 
Saxon necce· lear careleſs. 
. «ly Adjectives or Adverbs; as heaven beavenly, 
God 22 Godlily (or Godly, Tit. 2. 12. ſee p. 207, 
J. 24.), year yearly, hearty beartily. Thus the Saron 
FE . Adverbs 1n -lice as pihchce right. | 
like; as God FI cil6- lic cbild-like. 


Eleipſt 1s. 
Syncope | ; As flamma flame. 
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| Pleonaſmus. - 
-Fpentheſis 1 1s; as a py fre $a p. 260; 1 16. 


Paragoge; in the Oblique Caſe of the Relative and 
Protkns , obo alen, he bim. 8 e 
Enallage: ono Togo ati ot Hf 
| pin ME ee ee ; £ 


B; as ſubmoneo ſummon. TERS" 
; as amita aunt. Al in the compounding bre. 
poſton in., p. 115. 


222 Ending. | . | . ; ® 
ment; as abate abatement, in Impegtibey 'of the 


Latin ee 2 W argument. 


N. 


Elleipſis. _ _ N 


Syncope; conventum covenant, conventus- codenr, 


ulua eln ell, menſura meaſure, inſuls e, pagina page, 


eanna cane, Fr. convoiter covet ; bring bronghr. "Bra 


for trans, i- for in-, p. 117. 01 
Apocope; As vd * non 10. ds SAT; 
Pleonaſinus. — 6 5 ane 
Proſtheſis; negative, as will, oP one none, p p. 109. 
Eßpentheſis; aterna lantern, meſſags meſſenger 
fames famine. 


Paragoge; as fear ſtern. In the Participle, as 19 
Enown, throw thrown, tore torn, p. 87; flay ſtain. 4 


my 


Enallage. 5 | „„ 


Antitheſis. N for 
T'; as Noyyn lancea lance, p. 10. J. bo. 

in the compounding Prepoſi tion ad-, p. 115. 
M; as comes comitty count, eomputo i count. 


Sy . 
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©" Dleonafinus. 
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9 A as ene; ename. ehenery e. 5 
| p. 


| Eljcipfis 2s pineape'| rince, boſpes por bf Paper 
Fr. panore poor, ppan a 2 e 


e 4 

etatheſis; as pæpr wa | 
Antitheſis. P iy : h. 5 | . 
* as regie uh turpentine, "IT Fr. But 2 
labium li 171 In the compounding Prepoſiti tions ob ſub 
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